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CHAPTER I. 

Hundreds of English travellers pass through Salz- 
burg every summer — many of them having previously 
gone over a considerable portion of this earth's peri- 
phery in that silent business-like manner which, on 
the continent of Europe, is supposed to be peculiar to 
their nation; not a few after having arrived at the 
melancholy conviction that they have already seen 
too much to be surprised or particularly pleased by 
any country left for them to explore. Yet the feelings 
must be blunted in an unusual degree, if that most 
beautifully situated town make no lasting impression 
on the mind, when seen in all the glory of an un- 
clouded summer's day. The range of mountains that 
form the horizon, and from which the snow seldom 
altogether disappears, is near enough to realize in a 
few hours the . dreams of the most imaginative pe- 
destrian, in gigantic rocks, thundering torrents, dark 
lakes, and narrow secluded valleys. Mountains, too, 
are the natural fortifications of the town itself, the 
solid rock forming a part in the construction of many 
of the houses, while forest trees grow luxuriantly 
among the crags above their roofs. 

Salzburg in summer, and Salzburg in winter, pre- 
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2 C7RILLA. 

sent, however, very different aspects. The surrounding 
scenery is unfit for enjoyment; we perceive that the 
streets are narrow, the houses high, that the moun- 
tains diminish the hours of light and sunshine, and 
seem in their monotonous whiteness like shrouded 
giants about to encircle us in their frozen arms. The 
beautiful marble fountain in the Dom Platz is covered 
up with wooden planks to defend it from the frost; 
the exotic plants that luxuriated at all the windows 
have been withdrawn; deep snow lies on the ground, 
not, however, wet and slippery as we know it in 
England, but dry, hard, crisp, and crystallized; and a 
stranger might watch with interest the various kinds 
of sledges, from those on which the loaded waggon 
slides gratingly, its team of horses well furnished with 
sonorous bells, to the lighter vehicles that, gliding 
noiselessly along, convey the fruit and vegetables to 
market, the fur-capped children to school, or the ca- 
pacious basket of a laundress to its destination. 

The mixture of monks and military is also a pe- 
culiarity that strikes immediately. With the former 
we have nothing to do, with the latter somewhat — 
that is, if the reader will consent to retrograde some 
twenty years in imagination, and spend a winter day 
in Salzburg towards the end of the year 1830. Cross- 
ing the bridge over the Salzach at an early hour in 
the morning, a turn to the left will lead into a narrow 
street not far distant from the palace of Mirabel, con- 
taining several large massively built houses: over the 
gateway of one of them a well-known coat of arms 
hewn in stone is conspicuous, the coronet and savage 
upon it being, it is true, rather weather-beaten and in 
some places defective, but, like the tattered colours of 
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SL regiment that has seen service, the increase of these 
defects only serves to add to its value in the estima- 
tion of its possessors. 

This house was built by Rudolph Baron von 
Walden auf Waldenburg in the seventeenth century, 
and since repaired, altered, and enlarged, by his suc- 
cessors at different periods; which interesting facts 
were recorded on stones inserted in the walls, that no 
subsequent yellow, green, or whitewashing of the 
mansion had ever been suffered to conceal or deface. 
It was asserted, with every appearance of probability, 
that the buildings used as stables had been erected 
by the Romans, and that perhaps treasure, certainly 
antiquities, might be found, if judicious and deter- 
mined search were made in the yard and its vicinity. 

The Waldens had been an incredulous generation 
with respect to hidden treasures, and cared for no an- 
tiquities, excepting those that immediately concerned 
their family. It was curious that the first who, roused 
by curiosity or avarice, had rummaged the family 
archives for information on the' subject, should be 
deprived in a rather arbitrary manner of his inherit- 
ance. Unconscious of the value attached to the 
house by his only son. Baron Walden had bestowed 
it on his daughter Olga, as an additional gift the day 
she had prudently married her cousin, Gottfried von 
Adlerkron Windhorst, instead of a penniless soldier 
of fortune to whom she had long been attached. 
When afterwards, surprised and dismayed at the 
boundless wrath of his son. Baron Walden would 
wOlingly have re-purchased his gift at almost any 
priee, nothing could induce Olga to resign a house 
which, even on her wedding-day, she calmly thought 

1* 



4 CYRILLA. 

would make a desirable widow-residence for herself 
hereafter; a house in which the stones spoke more 
distinctly of the noble race of Walden, than even the 
excavated tunnel-entrance to the town of its pions 
architect. A quarrel had naturally ensued between 
the brother and sister, followed by such intense hatred 
on the part of the former, that years afterwards, on 
his deathbed at Waldenburg, he had complained of 
his unjust disinheritance with all the bitterness of a 
freshly received injury, rejoiced that his sister was 
childless, and then enjoined his young son Conrad to 
purchase the house of his aunt, if she could ever by 
any means be induced to part with it. 

In the meantime, the Baroness, as she had anti- 
cipated, became a widow, and in the course of time 
took up her abode in the ^^Walden Haus,^^ as it was 
called. The faint formal epistolary effort made by 
her brother^s son after his father^s decease to com- 
mence a correspondence, had proved quite fruitless; 
she informed him, in a few cold unsympathizing lines, 
that, "having received the intelligence of her brother^s 
death, she would not refer to the terms on which they 
had lived, but considered it her duty to inform him 
now, if he were not already aware of the circumstance, 
that she had adopted her nephew, Eupert von Adler- 
kron, and intended to make him, in accordance with 
the wishes of her late husband, heir to all she pos- 
sessed.'' The tone or purport of the letter, perhaps 
both, prevented any further attempt at conciliation or 
communication, and the Baroness turned with renewed 
interest towards Eupert, the last scion of the house o 
Adlerkron. 

As the son of her husband's eldest brother an* 
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her own sister, he was doubly her nephew, also, in 
consequence of former intermarriages in then* families, 
her cousin; to this mixture of relationships she had 
often alluded, but latterly they had all been sunk in 
the name of adopted son, and she had for many years 
made it her chief occupation to amass wealth, hoping 
with it to purchase that affection and devotion £rom 
him, which she had failed to secure by less expensive 
means at an earlier period. Some other relations had 
lately begun to occupy her thoughts; they were the 
children of her husband's youngest brother Carl; but 
their having been already left a considerable sum of 
money by her husband, and a bequest of as much 
more should they marry with her consent, had hitherto 
caused her to regard them with an undisguised anger 
and dislike, that nothing but a feeling of daily in- 
creasing loneliness could overcome. To this was now 
added a matrimonial plan for one of them, which had 
suddenly but completely taken possession of her mind; 
and this plan with its consequences influenced in so 
remarkable a manner the whole family, that the Ba- 
roness, as the projector of it, must be considered 
worthy of more attention than so little interesting a 
person would otherwise deserve, or than perhaps will 
be quite agreeable to the reader. 

Let us mount the time-worn stone staircase on the 
morning our tale commences, and on the first floor we 
shall meet her walking towards the small room in 
which flhe generally breakfasted. There was an air of 
stem yet faded grandeur about the interior of the 
residence, which accorded well with the appearance of 
the mistress of it; her very dress of feuillemorte co- 
loured silk seemed to be of the same date as the sun- 
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bleached red curtains of the ante-room. Such was 
not however the case: an experienced female eye 
would have pronounced the scanty morning wrapper 
to be at least of this century, whereas the furniture 
and its arrangement but too evidently bore the stamp 
of a foregoing — not the gorgeous rococo or re- 
naissance, but the stiff insipid style of the Eevolution, 
with all its inelegant angles and so-called antique 
forms. The effect produced by this furniture in the 
massive antiquated building was not unlike that of 
the Baroness^ own dress, as it clung to her full figure, 
which, not above the middle height, inclined very 
considerably to a degree of fleshiness that might al- 
most be termed corpulency; the smaJlness of both 
hands and feet denoted that the proportions had once 
been finer, and more appropriate to the very hand- 
some face which had successfully braved the wear and 
tear of an execrable temper and nine-and-forty years. 
Her dark brow contracted, and an expression of vehe- 
ment impatience burst from her lips, as, through the 
negligently closed door of the stove, the bright flames 
of an unusually large fire met her eyes. She stooped, 
was for a moment lost in the capacious mouth of the 
stove, and having then and there ascertained that 
more wood was being burned than was permitted, she 
called angrily to a footman evidently attempting aii 
escape , and asked in a very loud voice , who had 
dared to waste her wood in that extravagant manner. 

"I don't know. Madam, but I will ask Ursula," he 
replied, turning towards a housemaid, who at no great 
distance was busy at her usual morning work of de- 
luging the uncarpeted corridors, and mopping them 
dry again, very much in the manner in which the 
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decks of a man-of-war are swabbed. She allowed him 
"Id repeat the question of which she had heard every 
word, and then answered saucily, "Baron Adlerkron 
desired me to make a good fire; he says he is frozen 
in this house — that he has never been warm since 
lie came into it." 

The Baroness did not wait to hear the softened 
repetition of these words, but hastily entered the 
room, and saw the person who had caused the unne- 
cessary waste of fuel drawing the breakfast-table to 
the two arm-chairs which he had abeady placed close 
to the stove. He was a very tall young man, with 
fair h&ir curling thickly round a high white forehead, 
large light blue eyes, a well proportioned nose, and a 
mouth half concealed by mustachios of unusual length, 
and hair still fairer than the "Hyperian curls" that 
graced his head. He had probably heard what had 
been said, for he half laughed, as he looked up for a 
moment to say "Good morning, aunt," and then again 
seized the table, unheedful of the clattering cups and 
tall tottering coffeepot, and continued to drag it to- 
wards him. 

His aunt laid her hand on his arm, exclaiming, 
"Not so close to the stove, Rupert, pray — I shall be 
suffocated!" 

He stopped, drew forward a screen, and then, 
having ensconced himself in a chair, began to eat his 
breakfast in silence. 

"I wish," began his aunt after a pause — "I wish 
you would consent to remain here one day longer — 
only one day! Your cousins must arrive this 
evening; I cannot conceive what has delayed them so 
long." 
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"It is not difficult to account for the delay/^ he 
answered carelessly; "a journey from Italy is not 
easily made in such weather as this!'* 

"But they left Italy six weeks ago, and hare been 
staying in Meran; a most unnecessary expense, I must 
say, for people in their circumstances." 

"I thought you said my aunt Sophy had been ill?" 

"Oh, not more than she always is — one might 
almost think that her former mode of life, wandering 
about after your tincle^s regiment, must have been 
beneficial to her health, notwithstanding all the dis- 
comforts to which it subjected her; for since he died, 
and she has been able to live quietly, she has never 
been well." 

"Perhaps grief" began Kupert. 

"Ah, bah! — she did not care for him most 
probably more than I did for your uncle Gott- 
fried, — perhaps not as much; yet you see how 
I have got over his death, which is even more 
recent" 

]^upert leaned back in his chair, folded his arms, 
and looked up to the ceiling, while she con- 
tinued, "I don't mean to say that they lived unhap- 
pily together, they got on as well as the generality of 
people, I believe; but you know he had been des- 
perately wounded several times before she married 
him, and from the time his jaw was shattered, he was 
perfectly hideous; besides, she was his second wife, 
and was such a contrast to the first, that I don't 
imagine he could have cared much for her, at 
least we all supposed so. It was your uncle 
Gottfried and I who arranged the marriage, you 
know." 
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"My uncle Gottfried!" said Eupert, with evident 
surprise; ^^I should have thought that money-making 
was more in his line than match-making." 

"Why, yes; but we were so afraid that Carl would 
again make a fool of himself, that we were glad to 
find any one at all eligible disposed to take him. 
Tour aunt Sophy's fortune was small, but the con- 
nexion was very desirable, and crippled as he was, 
after so many campaigns, he had no right to expect 
either youth or beauty." 

"So brave a soldier had a right to expect much," 
observed Kupert. 

"Well, I don't deny his bravery; but he had faults 
of the most unpardonable description — he was care- 
less — thoughtless to a degree where money was con- 
cerned. You don't know how often your unde Gott- 
fried had to assist him!" 

Bupert knew more about the matter than she did; 
but he did not say so. 

"It was the only thing we ever seriously 
quarrelled about, for I always thought and said, 
' iliat when people incurred debts they should pay 
them." 

Still Eupert was silent, and she continued, "You 
have no idea what wild habits your uncle Carl con- 
. tracted during the war; he quite forgot his station in 
life, and from the time he married that painter's 
daughter, Signora Nina, as they called her, he lived 
almost exclusively among artists, and actors, and 
authors, and such people." 

"He led a very jolly life for several years," said 
Eupert. "Every one says his wife was an angel, and 
with such a child as Melanie must have been " 
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"Melanie would have been totally spoiled if her 
mother had not died," cried his aunt pettishly. "For- 
tunately your uncle Carl attended to our advice, and 
sent her off to school before he married again. 
The other two girls have been brought up very dif- 
ferently." 

"I know they have," said Bupert, laughing; "my 
aunt Sophy's drawing-room was a perfect school- 
room. I have a painful recollection of seeing my 
little cousin Cyrilla perched on a high stool before 
a pianoforte, playing some dreadful exercises for the 
left hand, while the tears streamed over her baby 
face, and she occasionally wiped them away with her 
long fair curls." 

"So you remember Cyrilla?" cried his aunt 
quickly. 

"As much as a mere boy can remember a mere 
child; I recollect her shoes particularly well." 

"Her shoes!" 

"Yes, she used to wear little bronze-coloured 
shoes, with pink sandals; and once, after she had 
performed some graceful sort of pantomime with a 
scarf, I saw her father place her on a table before 
him and kiss them. I thought at the time I should 
like vastly to have just such a little child of my 
own, bronze-coloured shoes and pink sandals in- 
clusive." 

"Nonsense, Rupert! You could not have been 
more than ten or twelve years old at that time." 

"And yet I perfectly recollect indulging most 
innocently in the wish to be a father," said Rupert, 
holding a newspaper before his face to conceal a 
smile. 
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His aunt half laughed, fidgeted on her chair, 
played with her coffeespoon, and seemed to hesitate 
and consider what she should next say. At this mo- 
ment the sound of an approaching sledge became 
audible, and no sooner did the jingling of the bells 
denote its immediate vicinity, than Eupert sprang up, 
and throwing wide open the double windows, gave 
entrance to the cold winter air, and a considerable 
quantity of snow, while making exaggerated saluta- 
tions to some one below. 

''At last!^' exclaimed the Baroness, rising has- 
tily; "at last! Well, I really am glad that they 
have come before you leave Salzburg, for I must tell 
you " 

What she intended to tell her nephew was in- 
audible, for the moment she had risen from her chair, 
with a little more than usual precipitation, four dogs, 
remarkable for nothing but their diminutive dimen- 
sions, commenced snarling and barking with all their 
might Totally inattentive to her commands for 
silence, they first endeavoured to impede her progress 
across the room, by running over her feet, and then 
seizing Eupert's fdr-lined dressing-gown, which hung 
temptingly before them as he leaned out of the win- 
dow, they tugged at it so successfully that in a few 
seconds it was torn in several places. 

"I don't hear what you say!" cried Eupert to 
some one in the street. ''Confound these useless 
curs," he added, impatiently kicking those nearest 
him, "it is impossible to hear a word when they 
are yelping in this way. Where are you to be 
found?" 

"At the barracks. We are going to make a sledging 
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party into Bavaria to-day, to drink Bhine wine — did 
not Polyak tell you?" 

"I did not see him " 

"I thought he was the best person to give the 
message to you, as we all know that he is every day 
and aU day " 

Eupert threw back his head and eyes with a 
significant jerk, the speaker made an odd grimace, 
and calling out, "I shall expect you in an hour," 
drove oflF. 

"I wish you would shut the window, Eupert," said 
his aunt pettishly; "it is very cold. I really thought, 
from your impetuous manner, that it must have been 
your cousins you expected to see, and it is only that 
stupid Count Glaneck." 

"An excellent, kind-hearted fellow as ever lived." 

"That is more than I can say for you, — you 
have kicked Amor and Mi-lady unmercifully." 

"I did not mean to hurt them, though they pro- 
voked me beyond endurance. Come here, ML-lady. 
You do not seem to have suffered much from my 
boot. Affectionate creature! She has turned up her 
little red eyes to my face — she forgives me. May 
I not hope that my aunt will ajso pardon my 
impatience, or cruelty, or whatever the misdemean- 
our may be denominated, of which I have been 
guilty?" 

"I think," said his aunt, not quite satisfied at his 
attempt at contrition, "I think, Eupert, you must pur- 
posely try to annoy me. I know you are fond of 
dogs — all sportsmen are; and yet mine are abused 
and kicked by you on every possible occasion." 

"If they did not bark just when I happen to be 
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speaking, or when other people are speaking, I have 
no sort of dislike to them, though they are useless 
little brutes " 

"Useless little brutes!" 

"Why, yes. I don't suppose Mi-lady ever killed 
a rat in her life; Amor would run away from a mouse; 
and Jolie and Minkerl are of such doubtful breed, 
that one hardly knows what they are intended to 
represent." 

"Minkerl is aEussian terrier; his father wasEussian 
and his mother was Eussian, and Colonel Bockenheim 
says he envies me but one thing in the world, and that 
is — Minkerl." 

"Don't believe him. He envies you your thousands 
and tens of thousands of Austrian florins and Prussian 
dollars much more! I suspect, too, he intends you to 
bestow a few of them on his very pretty daughter, or 
he would never have proposed giving her to you for a 
companion." 

"That was not exactly his intention, but you are 
not very far from the mark." 

"And, pray, what was his intention?" asked Eupert 
carelessly, while he amused himself placing bits of 
sug^ on the dogs' noses, which they were not to eat 
until he had given the word of command. "What was 
his intention? — Steady, Amor! make ready — present 
— halt — present " 

"He knows the large fortune of which you are in 
actual possession, as well as that, having quarrelled 
with my brother, you, and you alone, are likely to 
be my heir. He thought that as you are unmarried, 
and his daughter as you say very pretty, there was a 
chance of " 
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"Fire!" cried Eupert, and the dogs crunched their 
sugar while he hastily rose, and with a gesture of im- 
patience prepared to leave the room. 

"You always avoid this subject, Eupert, though 
'you know very well how much I wish you to leave 
the army, and '* 

"I know very well how much you wished me to 
enter it a few years ago." 

"Yes, when you wanted to travel in the East; but 
now that you are older and steadier, I wish you to 
marry and settle at Windhorst. Colonel Bockenheim 
says you would be more manageable if you had a few 
debts, and I believe he is right; not that I exactly 
wish you to have pecuniary embarrassments like other 
young men " 

"Thank you, aunt, but I have none whatever; and 
as to marrying Colonel Bockenheim^s daughter " 

"//?> daughter!" exclaimed th6 Baroness haughtily; 
"no, indeed, I never thought of such a connexion! 
We can easily find some one more suitable." 

"Yes, yes, we can easily find some one more suit- 
able," repeated Eupert, while he hurried towards the 
door. "Time enough, time enough. I give you the 
next ten years to look out for a wife for me. No man 
should ever marry until he is past thirty." 

"Generally speaking, perhaps, you are right; but 
in your case it is otherwise. You are the last of the 
Adlerkron Windhorsts; and know, that should you die 
without having children, estates that have been in our 
family for hundreds of years fall to the crown. Wind- 
horst you know " 

"I know, I know," cried Eupert; "but your other 
nephew, Walden of Waldenburg, is precisely in the 
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same position. Why don't jou bestow some care on 
the preservation of your own immediate family? Con- 
rad most be a well grown lad by tbis time. What's 
his age?'' 

^' Don't name him to me I" she exclaimed angrily. 
''The son of a brother I disliked so much, and who 
did not scruple to injure my reputation in every way 
that lay in his power, shall never inherit anything 
from me. All my hopes and expectations are centred 
in you." 

"Fm very sorry to hear it," said Eupert, with an 
impatient sigh, ''and wish that I had a brother or any 
thing that would save me from proposals of marriage, 
and prevent so many people from interesting them- 
selves in my concerns." 

"I hope you have no objection to my expressing 
some interest about you, Enpert?" 

"0, of course not." 

"Well then, I wish to speak a few words to you 
about something really of importance, and deeply in- 
teresting to us both." 

"I am afraid Glaneck expects me, — if you would 
only postpone your communication until I return " 

"But you intend to spend the whole day with him: 
I heard you say so ! " cried his aunt with visible irrita- 
tion. "You never bestow five minutes' attention on 
me, however," she added with afiPected resignation; 
"you learned to treat me with indifference and disrespect 
from your uncle, and I ought never to have submitted 
to it from either of you." 

Eupert had heard this so often that he either no 
longer doubted the fact, or deemed it unnecessary to 
attempt a contradiction, and merely replied, while his 
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hand was on the lock of the door: "I intended to have 
remained out late, but if yon desire it I shall endear- 
onr to get back in time to talk to you before you go 
to bed. Early to-morrow morning I must start for the 
north; the remainder of my leave of absence ought to 
be spent at Windhorst: they tell me the roof wants 
repair again; I wish half the castle would fall to the 
ground — the other half would be more than large 
enough for me I" 

"Kupert!" 

"You need not look so shocked; there^s no harm 
in a man^s wishing his ancestors had been more eco- 
nomical in stone and mortar. I never go to Wind- 
horst without thinking what a famous cavaliy bairack 
it would make!" 

"Oh, Rupert! if your uncle were alive, and could 
hear you talk in this way, after all the improvements 
he made there during your minority!" 

"I did occasionally hint something of the kind to 
him; for even his presence could not make it other 
than a magnificently dull place. I am thinking 
buying a very pretty hunting -lodge near Exfort a^ 
soon as I find we are likely to be quartered there; bi%^-f 
I can tell you all about that in the evening. You ma.^^ 
expect me at nine or ten o'clock. Are you satisfieA^ ? 
May I go?" 

His aunt did not look satisfied, but she nodded 
her head, and Rupert, uttering a hasty au revoivj leil 
the room. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Soon after her nephew left her, the Baroness, 
mufEing herself in a ftir-lined cloak, and accompanied 
by her housekeeper, descended the stairs to inspect the 
rooms prepared for the reception of her sister-in-law 
and her two daughters. Under pretence of a wish to 
be useful and kind to relatives in not very brilliant 
circumstances, and altogether forgetting to mention 
that her wealth had not been able to procure her one 
^ Wend, or even a companion whose presence she could 
tolerate, she had oflFered them the use of some apart- 
nients on the ground-floor of her house, after having 
found it impossible to induce any tenant to remain 
^ore than a few months in them. It is probable her 
sister-in-law would have declined the permission to 
^cupy them, had not the letter containing the pro- 
posal hinted something conciliatory about a "certain 
jojportant paragraph in her husband's will," and a 
^ope that her house would henceforward be a home 
- ^®f her sister-in-law and her daughters." 

TJnwilling to decline the first advance towards 
*^^tidship on the part of their rich relation, they had 
J^t ventured to refuse, and they quitted Italy with 
k ^^ hearts. From Meran they wrote to request 
^^ Baroness to purchase whatever furniture was ab- 
*^lutely necessary in the first instance, but to avoid 
"^y expense beyond their means. Nothing could be 
^Oire comfortless than the appearance of the large low 
'^Oins with their half-do25en chairs, hard cushionless 
. J^^as, and scanty white curtains; the Baroness Adlerkron, 
'^^'Wever, seemed to think it quite good enough for the 
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expected occupants, and even found some of the 
bedroom furniture unnecessarily costly. 

"Painted chests of drawers and wardrobes would 
have answered the purpose quite as well, Monica," she 
observed to the housekeeper, who stood shivering beside 
her, "painted in imitation of cherry-wood or walnut, 
you know. This is an unnecessary expense — don^t 
forget to collect all the bills, that my sister-in-law may 
see exactly the price of everything." 

The woman sneered slightly, and murmured some- 
thing about stoves requiring to be heated, as there 
had been no fires since the whitewashing. 

"The time of their arrival is too uncertain," replied 
the Baroness coldly; "but you had better bespeak wood 
for them — not, however, from the peasant who supplies 
me; I wish as much as possible to avoid employing the 
same tradespeople." She drew her cloak tighter round 
her, and walked up stairs. 

After looking over her house-accounts, and scold- 
ing a good deal about the extravagance practised, 
without exception, by every member of her establish- 
ment, she summoned her maid and changed her dress. 
The morning wrapper was thrown aside, and a silk 
dress, evincing an economical inclination to follow the 
latest fashion without a too great expenditure of stufp, 
was substituted; an indescribable fantastic head-dress, 
supposed to be Hungarian, composed of bright- 
coloured velvet ribbons, partly concealed her dark 
hair, which was but slightly tinged with grey; and 
while she amused herself clasping bracelets on her 
wrists, her maid kneeling before her tied the sandala 
of a pair of diminutive silk shoes the colour of her 
robe. With satisfaction she glanced at both feet and. 
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bands, and then a little less confidently at her full 
length image in the glass. It was the reflection of 
a woman past her prime, but not yet faded: the 
marked and regular features were still so handsome, 
that, as she gazed, a smile of proud approbation stole 
over them — a row of teeth of faultless purity became 
visible, and she turned away, calling her dogs around 
her, as she held out her hand impatiently for her 
handkerchief. 

The maid, in presenting it, said diffidently, '^ Martin 

wishes to know if the sledge will be " 

** Martin may wait for my orders," said the Baron- 
ess, haughtily interrupting her. 

"His daughter was so very ill last night, 

that " 

"I know nothing of his daughter — I have never 
heard of his having a wife," said the Baroness, 
^wning; and then, shaking her handkerchief in the 
*^) which was a signal for her dogs to make violent 
spHiigs to catch it, she walked on to the drawing- 
^ooitx^ followed by all four barking and snarling 
*fotind her. 

The house seemed to have increased in gloomi- 
ness even since the morning — no ray of winter sun 
^^o\y lightened its vaulted corridors — no sound more 
cheerful than the barking of small dogs enlivened 
^^xa. Situated in that part of the town which lost 
^** brilliancy and fashion when the Crown Prince of 
J^^varia ceased to inhabit the closely approximate 
P^ace of Mirabel, it had, with the exception of the 
^^^ etage^ been let to a numerous but quiet family of 
flie name of Bomstedt. They were respectable, and 
paid their rent regularly; and the Baroness, in a con- 

2* 
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descending sort of way, informed them, through her 
porter, that they might continue to do so, even after 
she had taken possession of her own apartments. She 
explained at some length to her avocat^ that '^ having 
a family of that description in the house was rather 
desirable than otherwise for a widow — it would 
prevent attempts at robbery or anything of that kind; 
but as they did not live in her 'world,' any idea of 
social intercourse was of course quite out of the 
question. They were very good sort of people, and 
she hoped they would have sense enough* to under- 
stand their position." 

She took care that they should learn it soon 
enough; for when chance, in any place, brought them 
together, though she graciously returned the bows and 
curtsies of the whole family with an inclination of her 
head, her lips refused to move or even part for a 
moment, lest such condescension on her part should 
provoke familiarity and draw her into a sort of ac- 
quaintance. Haughtily had she ordered her servant 
to refuse them admission, when, after she had been 
established in her house about ten days, they, in the 
excess of their civility, came to pay what they con- 
sidered a visit of imperative politeness; and this she 
had done after having been informed by her maid 
(for servants will talk to each other) that the Bom- 
stedts were only waiting for their spring bonnets, 
and that Miss Josephine, or as she was familiarly 
called Miss Pepi, had got a new muslin frock for the 
occasion. 

With deliberate cruelty, too, she had watched until 
one fine fete day — when the said spring bonnets and 
new frock had left the house to grace and enliven 
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with their presence one of the numerous gardens in 
Uie neighbourhood — to return the visit As the 
happy family-party, joyous and a little noisy, saun- 
tered down the street, she put on her bonnet and 
shawl, and with a card on which was engraved "La 
Baronne d'Adlerkron Windhorst n^e Baronne de 
Walden Waldenburg" in her hand, she desired a foot- 
man to ring the bell on the second floor. Following 
just enough to make herself visible in the distance to 
the maid who opened the door, she turned down a 
comer of the card to denote that she had been there 
in person, and then again descended the stairs. 

One last faint effort was made by the Bomstedts 
to be "neighbourly," as they termed it. A short time 
afterwards, when they met her entering the house, 
they endeavoured with considerable volubility to ex- 
press their regret at not having been at home when 
she "had done them the honour to call." She bowed 
her head haughtily two or three times, and then con- 
tinned her conversation with a young officer who stood 
heside her, quite unheedful of their abashed coun- 
tenances as they drew aside to let her and her com- 
panionpass them. This young man was known by 
tile name of the Adlerkron aid-de-camp. He had 
brought a letter of introduction to her — had been 
invited to her house, and some way or other had got 
a habit of going there every day. Nor had he been 
sbgolar either in this name or in his habits; each 
following regiment had furnished a successor, some- 
times older, sometimes uglier, never younger, until the 
time our tale commences: but if we follow the Ba- 
roness into her drawing-room now, it- will puzzle us 
to find out what can induce so very young a man as 
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Count Ivan Polyak to spend every hour, not claimed 
by actual duties, in that large cold room. Perhaps 
he wished to have a lounge in one of the first houses 
in the town — perhaps he was an admirer of the still 
handsome Baroness — perhaps he liked people to 
talk about him: these reasons, and some others of a 
less creditable description, were commonly assigned 
him by the Salzburg world, which proves that the 
world there can be as unnecessarily censorious as 
elsewhere. The fact was, he had only just joined his 
regiment — had been educated at home in the heart 
of Hungary. Half proud, half shy, and not particu- 
larly clever, he had not learned to feel at ease among 
his comrades excepting when he was on horseback; 
while with the Baroness he could talk of his father, 
mother, brothers, sisters, and tutor, without reserve: 
besides she was a correct and unwearying accompanier 
on the pianoforte, and he sang a little and played the 
flute in a melancholy gentlemanlike sort of way. 
Though not an amusing, the Baroness was a lo- 
quacious woman — was accustomed to have some one 
to listen to and answer her appropriately; and during 
both her married and widowed life she had always 
had a tame man of some kind or other about her, so 
that such a person had become at last absolutely in- 
dispensable. The French have their cavalier servant — 
the Italians their cicisbe'o — the Germans their Jlaus- 
freund. The English vocabulary (on this occasion 
one may rejoice in the poverty of the language) fails 
to furnish a word, so we must be satisfied with the 
Salzburg military denomination, and say that the aid- 
de-camp was a small slight young man, with coal- 
black hair and eyes, a sallow complexion, tumed-up 
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nose, and slightly projecting chin; his tightly-fitting 
hussar uniform was worn with such ease, that it seemed 
what it nearly was, rather a national costume than a 
military dress. 

He sprang across the room to meet her as she 
entered, and then commenced some noisy play with 
the dogs until she had established herself on the sofa, 
and drawn an elaborately inlaid spindle-legged work- 
table towards her, from the silk pouch of which she 
drew forth a huge piece of tapestry. Then he sat 
down beside her, and while the dogs endeavoured 
to tempt him to continue their boisterous sport by 
Bcratching and whining at his boots or springing on 
Ms knee, he unceremoniously pushed them down with 
one hand, while, leaning forward, he with the other 
endearoured to construct various incongruous edifices 
|>y heaping together the different implements of female 
industry, bonbonni^res, vinaigrettes, flacons, and all the 
other miscellanies usually collected on such tables. 

"I scarcely expected to see you to-day," she said, 
t^ng a pair of scissors out of his hand. "How 
™ you happen not to join the sledging party into 
Bavaria?" 

"I feared they would make me drink too much of 
that sour Rhine wine, which I cannot learn to like; so 
•"- refused to go with them. I suppose it is bad taste 
^^ my part; but I think our wines better." 

*'Tokay against johannesberg," said the Baroness. 

"Exactly. By the by, I regret to say that you 
lanst wait until spring for the tokay I promised you: 
^e have no roads passable at present, so the wine 
Diust come with my horses — I am sorry for the 
delay." 
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''It is of no consequence. But what do you intend 
to do with more horses? you told me yesterday you 
intended to sell your greys." 

''Very true; but — you see — I often want money, 
and am continually obliged to apply to my father: to 
do him justice he has been liberal enough — but I 
am a bad manager, and he has now informed me that 

he can send me no more — but a as many horses 

and as much brandy as I choose." 

"Brandy!" 

"Yes; we have distilleries on our estates — most 
people in our neighbourhood have." 

"I suppose," said the Baroness, "as the Bavarians 
have breweries?" 

"Very likely; I don't know anything about Bavaria 
as yet, excepting that the beer is good." 

"Well — but — about the brandy?" 

"Brandy he offered me, and com too, but they 
were not in my line, so I chose the horses." 

"And how many do go expect?" 

"I don't know; a good lot at all events, for we 
have everything on a grand scale at home." 

"I wonder your father does not sell his com and 
brandy." 

"We are so quite out of the way of roads and, 
markets, our brandy is sold to the people about us, 
and the produce forms the greater part of our income. 
As to the rest, we have everything we want for the 
plentiful keeping of a house, with servants and horses 
unnumbered." 

"But when you went to Pesth " 

" Oh my mother and sisters always quartered them- 
selves on our relations; my father never moved, he 
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was bored enough by their coming back with all sorts 
of new dresses and ideas.^' 

"New ideas! of what kind?" 

"Why, the last was, that we must invite all the 
officers quartered within ten or twelve miles of us to 
our house, and from that time they never were out of 
it: my eldest sister married one of them, an Austrian, 
and we thought it a famous thing at first'* 

"And not at last?" 

"Why, not exactly. When I visited her in Vienna, 
on my way here, she was living in a queer out of the 
way lodging, and could only afford to keep one pair 
of the horses my father had given her; then, she and 
her husband went to every one's house who asked 
them, and never gave anything at all themselves. I 
thought the concern shabby, and told Ilka my opinion 
plainly enough." 

"I daresay she told you hers in return." 

"She said I was a foolish boy, and did not know 
how people lived in civilized countries!" 

"A most slighting speech," said the Baroness, 
smiling; "unpardonable, if it had not been made by 
a relation and countrywoman." 

"Oh in her heart she is as much a Magyar as I 
am; nevertheless, we had a desperate battle, in which 
I should have been victorious if her husband had not 
come to her assistance. It is only lately, however, 
that I have begun to find out what he meant by people 
in civilized countries living on money, and not on 
the raw produce of the land. When at home, I had 
everything I wanted, and never knew how it was 
procured — now, I am obliged to pay for every glass 
of wine I drink." 
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"You don't find your present state of independence 
so agreeable as you expected, perhaps?" 

"Not quite; and, if living on money be, as my 
brother-in-law says, a stride towards civilisation, I 
wonder what he would call living, as I do now, on 
nothing at all?" 

"That is the excess of civilisation," said the 
Baroness, laughing, "and can only take place for any 
length of time in highly civilized cities!" 

"Indeed! But even in highly civilized cities, ifi 
one happen to have a brute of a banker " 

"Hush," cried the Baroness, playfully; "I hkve a 
great respect for bankers — all reputable people have; 
there are few better trades, and in time of war or 
rumours of war, like the present " 

"Oh, if there were a war, I should have very 
little to do with the bankers — I could forage for 
myself then." 

"Of course you would; but while we are waiting 
for the commencement of hostilities, suppose we drive 
out in the sledge?" 

It was ordered, and her maid appeared with 
muffling in every possible form, and a bonnet with 
long waving feathers. Now the sledge, with its costly 
fiirs, silver bells, tassels, and plumed horses, was by 
many degrees the handsomest in Salzburg: the occu- 
pants, therefore, were more pleased than surprised to 
perceive that people stopped to look at or after them 
as they dashed along the streets and over the bridge. 
They saw not the nods, the shrugs, the scornful smiles, 
or vulgar winks that pursued them; with imdisguised 
satisfaction* and unerring hand Polyak guided the 
impatient snorting horses and fragile vehicle over the 
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frozen snow, more pleased, however, than his com- 
panion, when they were overtaken on the Walser Felder 
by the military sledging party to Bavaria. It seemed 
as if all the officers of the garrison had turned out, and 
Qach as he passed saluted with grave mien and laughing 
©yes, Rupert not excepted, even while he called out 
*'Ten o'clock at latest!" 

On their return, as Folyak was about to take leave, 
the Baroness asked him to share her dinner. Without 
* a moment's hesitation he accepted the invitation; and. 
it was very evident that he felt himself quite at home 
when soon after seated opposite her, at a little tahle, in a 
Kttle room, with a very little dinner hefore him. 

CHAPTER [III. 

As the hour appointed by Rupert drew near, the 
Baroness became fidgety, cross, and hungry, and the 
moment the clock struck ten she rang the bell violently 
and ordered supper. She had time to eat it, and 
might have sat quietly ruminating afterwards, as is so 
strongly recommended by physicians in general, had 
not restlessness instead of quietude been her habit, 
which, as it proceeded from the neglected cultivation 
of an active mind, and total want of real occupation 
of any description,* was a torment to every one about 
or depending on her. The servants, even those who 
had stolen off to bed, were now put in requisition. 
One was sent with a note to Count Folyak to ask if 
the sledging party had not yet returned; others were 
to make inquiries of the sentinels at the two entrances 
of the town from the Bavarian side; others again to 
watch at open windows, to give notice of the sound of 
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approaching sledges; while she herself walked up and 
down the room, not suffering uneasiness, bnt yielding 
unreservedly to impatience and ill-temper. 

It was in this ruffled state that she now awaited 
her nephew's return, and it was perhaps a fortunate 
circumstance that, when he arrived, his companions 
detained him long to say adieu, and make promises 
of beating up his quarters during the ensuing summer. 
At length they were gone, and Eupert bounded up 
the stairs, and presented himself to his aunt a perfect' 
personification of good humour. 

"Capital fellows the officers here!" he exclaimed: 
"Never met a jollier set!" 

" You look as if you had been more than jolly," 
observed his aunt. 

"Then my looks belie me," he answered, slightly 
shrugging his shoulders, and then stooping to play 
with the dogs, determined not to commence a conver- 
sation which he would rather have avoided. 

"Have you supped?" see asked abruptly. 

"Yes, thank you: hours ago." 

"And a you had a gay party and Count 

Glaneck enjoyed it as much as any of you?" 

Rupert stared; he knew his aunt did not care the 
least in the world for his friend, so he answered 
laughingly, that "Glaneck had been very cheerful, 
and he was sure would be extremely flattered if he 
heard of her kind inquiries about him." 

"Hum It seems he has quite got over the 

loss of his wife!" 

"Oh, no; he speaks of her constantly; and, £rom 
what he says, is not likely to find any one to supply 
her place." 
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^'And yet he must many again, I suppose/* said 
the Baroness; "widowers generally do when they have 
children." 

"Perhaps he may," said Bupert. "If I had known 
that you were cnrioos on the subject, I should have 
asked him." 

"Pshaw," cried his aunt impatiently; "he is a man 
I rather dislike than otherwise; but he has been an 
exemplary husband, they say, and may have recom- 
mended yon to a Perhaps, however, it is better 

to speak plainly, and say at once what I mean." 

**I wish you would," said Rupert; and perceiving 
that evasion was no longer possible, he added, "I have 
returned home early on purpose to hear all you have 
to flay to me before I leave." 

"Must you then go to-morrow?" 

"Yes." 

"And your aunt and cousins hourly expected!" 

"I regret extremely not being able to renew my 
acquaintance with them, but I can no longer postpone 
my journey; and I should think that a few months sooner 
or later can be of very little importance to any of us." 

"I think differently, however. Do you remember 
your cousins?" 

"Scarcely. I have not seen them for more than 
twelve years — not since the time of the Royal Con- 
gress at Aix, you know, when Melanie married Count 
Falkenstein." 

"Tes; I remember we had to give them money to 
go there, as some one foolishly told your uncle Carl 
die baths might be of use to him. Physicians should 
never order baths for people who have not money to 
pay for them I" 
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"Bat they were of use to him/* said Bapert. "He 
wa« quite cheerful and well afterwards.** 

"At all events he got Melanie off his hands before 
she had time to make a fool of herself," said his 
aunt; "but, to return to your cousins Fernanda and 
Cyrilla, you have not told me what impression they 
made on you." 

"None whatever," replied Rupert laughing; "they 
were mere children, and did nothing but learn lessons 
and practise the pianoforte from morning till night 
They must be dreadfully accomplished by this time, I 
should think! Melanie, however, made quite as deep 
an impression on me as you seem to desire. She cer- 
tainly was, when she married Falkenstein, the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw. She is still very hand- 
some, and still the most romantic, poetical " 

"She is an authoress," cried his aunt interrupting 
him — "an authoress; and I hate women who write 
books. I have no fancy for figuring in print, and 
therefore will have nothing to do with her. She has 
never taken the least notice of me since her marriage; 
but I don't want her, nor does she want me in any 
way it seems, and so we are equal. Your other two 
cousins are, however, differently situated. I am afraid 
they will not be satisfied with the permission to occupy 
part of my house; they, or at least their mother, will 
expect me to do something for them " 

"But surely," said Eupert with a look of surprise, 
"surely you must have had some intentions of that 
kind when you proposed their coming here?" 

"You seem to forget, Rupert, that you will be a 
losor in exact proportion to my generosity." 
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^'There is no generosity in the case. Give them at 
once what my uncle bequeathed them." 

'^I shall do no such thing; they have got enough 
from me already — besides, he left it to them only in 
case they should marry with my consent!" 

"Oh, there will be no difficulty on that score here, 
if you do not object to the military line. Let's see: 

there's Glaneck for one Ah, now I know why 

you inquired so particularly about him — Glaneck for 
one, and Polyak for the other! Pol is a capital little 
fellow — domestic habits, and all that sort of thing!" 
and Bupert laughed merrily, undisturbed by his aunt's 
frowning countenance. 

'^You talk as if I were a common matchmaker," 
she observed angrily. 

*'Most women," he said, still laughing, "have, I 
believe, an inclination to provide for the domestic 
happiness of their unmarried friends; and I have little 
doubt that you have already formed plans for both 
your nieces. Now, my advice to you is, that you re- 
frain from using your authority on so very important 
an occasion: tell them that their uncle's legacy is 
theirs when they choose to claim it, and that you 
leave them at liberty to marry when and whom they 
please." 

"You talk lightly of a large sum of money, Eupert; 
however, this is the very subject on which I wished to 
speak to you." 

"You surely did not think that I would attempt to 
dissuade you from such laudable intentions?" asked 
Bupert smiling. 

"Wait until you hear my whole plan. You know 
your uncle's and my greatest wish has ever been that 
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in the course of time you should repurchase AdL 
the place from which we take our name, and thi 
grandfather so foolishly sold in order to buy sh 
those odious copper mines '' 

"Which," said Kupert, "have turned out vei 
and are a vast deal more profitable than Adlerls 

"He would have sold Windhorst too if he h 
the power," cried the Baroness indignantly. 

"'Twas a pity he could not, as he then 
have retained Adlerkron," said Kupert. "I an 
that place has gone out of the family." 

"Now you are talking rationally. — So you 
like to have Adlerkron again?" 

"Of course I should; but Polinsky asks a 
price for it now." 

"And you have been negotiating with him 
it?" 

"Yes; but finding it quite beyond my me 
intend to employ my minority capital in anoth 
chase." 

"No, no, Rupert; Adlerkron is not beyou' 
means if you will only do as I propose. I m 
deavour to keep my fortune undivided for you, 
the same time do something for these girls. I < 
therefore, think of a better plan than that you 
marry one of them: Fernanda is too near yoi 
age, but Cyrilla is scarcely eighteen, and when 
her promised to be very pretty." 

Rupert had expected a proposal of marriag 
had already mentally refused all his female aci 
ance; his cousins had never once occurred t< 
and, though determined to decline the alliance, '. 
for a moment unprepared to answer, and his aui 
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tinned with evident satisfaction: "You see, Rupert, 
the connexion is in every way desirable — your aunt 
too is such a — a — very worthy person, and has taken 
such enormous pains with the educatioii of her daugh- 
ters, that they must be everything a reasonable man 
could desire in a wife. I should have preferred letting 
tilings take a natural course, and had you consented 
to await their arrival, it is very probable that you 
would have thought of this plan yourself; but, to be 
9uite candid with you, I have another and stronger 
motive than I have yet ventured to tell yoii for urging 
this match." 

Kupert looked up but did not speak, and she con- 
tinued — 

"Your determination to return to the north to- 
morrow has confirmed all my fears that you may at 
last be inveigled into a marriage with that half French 
girl — that artful Virginie de Lindesmar, who they 
say actually attempted to poison herself in a fit of 
desperation about you." 

' Kupert sprang from his seat, exclaiming angrily. 
This is intolerable! How can you believe or repeat 
sttch nonsense. Madam?" 

"Whatever you may say, Rupert, some foundation 
for this report there certainly was: her mother, who it 
was said at first joined and assisted her, grew fright- 
ened, and hushed up the affair as well as she could; 
hut Virginie de Lindesmar most certainly attempted to 
poison herself one night after a ball, and it wassup- 
Ijosed you intended to marry her from compassion, 
though every one agreed in saying that you had not 
committed yourself in any way. I have my corre- 

Cyrilla. I. 3 
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spondents, vou see, and know more about you than 
you imagined." 

"Any thing else, Madam ?** asked Bnpert with 
affected composure. 

"Oh yes. One person who wrote to me on the sub- 
ject added, that Virginie had confessed that she " 

"I beg your pardon for interrupting you, but 
when I assure you that I never thought of marrying 
hex or or anv one else, in all mv life ** 

"They say, however," persisted his aimt, "they 
sav that a son of conditional en^a^rement exists be- 
tween vou." 

"Then," answered Kupen. impatiently, *^reports 
contradict OAch other in this instance, for they say^ 
als«, that she is aK"^ut to be. or is actually, mairied 
to a Frenchman — a Vicomie de Kubigny, and she 
is in all probability by this time in Italy with him, as 
he is attAchod tc* some embasjiv ihere, Chi that sub- 
jecx at loAsi let us avoid a disrate," 

"I never knew ar^v ,*ne s."* fend of mvsterv, or so 
tenacious o: secrets as y:- are. Kuwri- Any other 
would have told me the rrze stAte of the case at once, 
when thev knew :hev m:ir!i: relv c-n r^v discretioiL" 

•'1 «\allv h,tve no:l::r.-: :: itr.. You know how 
T«pv intimate 1 have a'.wAvs bt^n widi the Lindes- 
mai^ 1 T>laved wi:h Xirinnie wbvn she was a child, 
and danced asd ssrrc w::b hir when she l»ecjune older. 
VThat could be r.".ore nat-ralf I: r^-'p^.e choose to 
pv* US in marria^re to eA/n other. I cAnnot help it 
Surplv v.n h.^vo Mvi^d 'or.c cujuch in the world to 
know that nivrrs o: :ha; k:r.,: are crten almost with- 
out fonndaiicr* ," 

"Thci; the series about bcfr ^^alousv, and the lau- 
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dannm, and her motlier's intrigues, are not true, and 
she never went to your rooms disguised as a sin- 

dent or " 

"Heaven and earth!" cried Eupert, losing all pa- 
tience, "this is too much! I have told you that she 
is married, or going to be married, and as she will 
never in any way be connected with our family, she 
cannot in the least interest you in future. If you 
have not anything of more consequence to discuss, I 
shaU propose going to bed, as I start very early in 
the morning." 

"Why, you have not given me any answer to my 
proposal about your cousin." 

"My cousin? Cyrilla, I think, it was you said? 

I a consider the relationship too near." 

"Nonsense, Eupert! The Adlerkrons and Wal- 
are cousins, and have gone on intermarrying for 
tbee successive generations!" 

"I won't marry my cousin," said Eupert, folding 
arms as he leaned against the stove with a look 
of great resolution; "I have no doubt that she is very 
pretty, and very accomplished, and all that a reason- 
able man could desire, as you so justly observed; but 
I am not sufficiently reasonable to take a wife on re- 
eommendation, and must and will choose for myself." 

"Your wife will have no enviable lot!" cried his 
aunt, angrily; "for a more obstinate, passionate, dis- 
agreeable man does not exist than you have become 
during the last few years!" 

"If such be your opinion of me," said Eupert, with 
some irritation, "I cannot conceive how you could 
diink of sacrificing your niece so barbarously." 

"My niece must marry whoever I please, and I 

3* 
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shall not think it at all necessary to consult her in- 
clinations on the subject: it will be very odd if I can 
not control her at least! You consider yourself inde- 
pendent of me, and brave my authority without the 
slightest consideration; but there are limits even to my 

indulgence Do not try me too far, Eupert 

my affection for you is great, but it has bounds; and 
once for all I tell you, that if you do not consent to 
marry Cyrilla — I — I will — never forgive you — 
never speak to you again — and all connexion be- 
tween us will end this night!" 

"As you please, Madam." 

"So you will not marry her?" asked his autit, ir 
a voice trembling with anger. 

"No — no — certainly not" 

"Then," she cried, rising from her chair and vehe- 
mently pushing aside everything with which she came 
in contact, "then, this must be our last interview. 
When your whole conduct is a system of opposition 
to my wishes, you cannot expect that I should still 
consider you as my son, or look upon you as my 
heir! To-morrow I shall make another will, and I 
feel myself exonerated from the necessity of even 
naming you in it." 

"I might remind you of my uncle's intentions and 
wishes," cried Rupert, his eyes flashing and his face 
flushed; "and I might try to make you aware of the 
unreasonableness of your command, but — I am only 
too glad to escape my present thraldom on any terms; 
and pray keep in mind that you have yourself pro- 
nounced me free — discarded me. Gratitude for my 
uncle's kindness and care, not mercenary motives^ has 
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bound me to you hitherto. I beg in. fature that you 
will, altogether forget my existence." 

He strode out of the room as he pronounced the 
last word, leaving his aunt in a state of mixed as- 
tonishment and rage. No longer controlled by his 
presence, she paced the room with unequal steps, 
murmuring unintelligibly words of dire import. At 
the end of a quarter of an hour she became calmer, 
seated herself again, and, while she impatiently tapped 
the arms of her chair, began to think that she might 
perhaps have gone too far. Her threat (for it was 
nothing more) of disinheritance had been received in 
a manner that had completely confounded her: she 
regretted having been so premature with the disclosure 
of her plan, and saw plainly how injudiciously she 
had acted in losing her temper when she ought to have 
been most temperate. The sound of horses entering 
the gateway made her start: she felt convinced that, 
late as it was, Eupert was about to leave her house — 
perhaps for ever. She rushed into the adjoining room, 
and rang without intermission the bell which denoted 
a summons for her maid, until she appeared. 

"What noise is that on the stairs?" she asked 
quickly. 

"They are carrying down the carriage cases. I have 
already told them not to make so much noise," she re- 
plied^ quietly placing a chair before the toilet-table, 
and a pair of slippers beside it. 

"How absurd to leave at such an hour! Go directly 
to Baron Adlerkron, and tell him I wish to speak to 
him again — there was something which I forgot to 

say to him. Tell him no ...... go at once," she 

cried, waving her hand impatiently. 
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"Perhaps,'' slie mnrmured, pressing her hands to- 
gether, "perhaps he will refuse to come to me; and, 
for a girl about whom I am perfectly indifferent, I may 
have lost the only one of our family left me to care 
for, and whose position in the world could add dignity 
to' mine! I ought to have made allowance for his 
warmth of temper, and after all I could not expect him 
to take a wife without having seen her!" 

She listened anxiously as steps approached, and 
presently Rupert entered her room enveloped in furs, 
and evidently on the eve of departure. 

After a struggle for composure, she began reproach- 
fully, "I wonder, Eupert, you are not ashamed to give 
way to such violence of temper. You ought to endeavour 
to overcome these bursts of passion " 

"I thought it was you who had been angry," he 
answered, with a good-humoured smile. 

"Is it not anger that makes you set out on yoiir 
journey at such an hour of the night?" she asked 
quickly. 

"I like travelling at night; and besides, I feel that^ 
I have nothing more to do here, now that I am to b^ 
disinherited." 

"Pooh, nonsense! I only said that when I waer 
angry — I mean displeased — I never for. a moment 
seriously thought of such a thing!" 

"I do not know what you thought, but I heard 
what you said, and to prevent a renewal of the sub- 
ject, I disclaim all expectations of any kind — the 
purport of your will I shall never inquire. Freedom 
of action is worth more than all you could bestow on 
me. I should act as I do now even if I were poor; 
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how much more easily can I do so when your fortune, 
large as it is, is no object to me whatever." 

"No object whatever! " 

"None; for, much as I am habituated to wealth, 
there never was any one whose personal wants were 
so few, or whose tastes so simple as mine. I am in- 
dependent in every sense of the word." 

"And, to prove your independence, you will some 
day marry a woman without either fortune or con- 
nexion!" 

"I have determined at all events not to marry Cy- 
rilla: I feel a sort of incipient dislike to her, which 
will probably in time ripen into a respectable kind 
' of hatred." 

"Rupert, you would pro'wke a saint: it is impos- 
sible to know whether you are jesting or in earnest." 

"Believe me, aunt, I have no inclination to jest 
about matrimony; every approach to the subject seems 
doomed to be a source of annoyance to me. I some- 
time feel as if I were predestined to be unfortunate 
in my choice, or in my wife, though, to avoid it, 
I have resolved not to marry until I am desperately 
m love with some one in every way desirable." 

"Oh, Rupert, nothing can be so desirable as what 
|- I have proposed; I cannot understand a man making 
t objections, when everything can be arranged satis- 
f feetorily." 

"Cannot you?" said Rupert, half laughing; "per- 
haps we are more inclined to make objections than 
women." 

"But you have not so much at stake " 

"Haven't we?" he said, looking impatiently towards 
the door. 
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Rapert laughed, took leave, and hurried down the 
stairs into the cold night air with a light heart, and a 
determination that many months should elapse before 
he again would enter the house he was then leaving. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The next day brought the travellers, who had been 
80 anxiously expected. Had they arrived twenty-four 
hours sooner their reception would have perhaps been 
different; but the Baroness Adlerkron now felt more 
iumoyance.than interest as she stood at a window and 
saw, with a mixture of irritation and scorn, the heavily 
packed hired carriage, in which her relatives had made 
their journey, roll slowly under the archway into the 
housQ. She had been watching withPolyak the snow- 
storm that had prevented them from sledging, and 
served as an excuse for him to remain to dinner. As 
he now turned away and began hastily to drink off his 
coffee, naturally supposing it necessary to leave her, 
she observed carelessly, "You need not hurry; they 
^ scarcely come up stairs for the next half-hour or 
i&<^, and I don^t feel the least inclination to go to 
them." 

In the meantime, however, her servants ran un- 
hidden down the stairs. Some assisted to unpack the 
carriage, while others opened the rooms and commenced 
%bting the fbres. 

"Pray, Mamma, don't take off your cloak or you 
inll be £ro2sen," cried Fernanda springing towards her 
mother, and endeavouring to warm her hands by 
nibbing them in her own, which were equally cold 
and stiff. 
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They looked round the room and shivered. 

^^How gloomy! How wretched and inhospitable 
these rooms appear to me I" exclaimed Cyrilla with 
dismay. "Oh, what a change is this! These are 
vaults, not apartments!" 

"Wait until they are warm and we have had time 
to make ourselves at home in them before you pass 
judgment," said her mother, glancing significantly to- 
wards her sister-in-law's servants. "You are much too 
hasty in forming your opinion of places and persons.^' 

"I don't think I shall ever feel at home here, or 
ever be warm again," she rejoined heedl.essly while 
she took off her bonnet, and pushed back a profusion 
of long fair ringlets, showing a bright joyous face in 
all the ii^efinite beauty of extreme youth; then sud- 
denly observing that her mother looked very grave, 
she half-play fully, half-seriously knelt down on a 
footstool beside her, and taking one of her .hands in 
both hers, silently watched the bringing in and partial 
unpacking of some military-looking cases, on which 
time had nearly obliterated the letters and numbers 
that had foj years ensured them a place on the bag- 
gage waggons of a very distinguished regiment. There 
was a quiet indifference to trifling discomforts in the 
manner of all three, — an absence of whatever was 
not absolutely necessary in the contents of these 
chests, that proved more plainly than words that the 
owners had travelled long and far. And in fact this 
had been the case in no common degree; for the Ba- 
roness Carl Adlerkron had never been induced to part 
with her daughters, either to send them to a school or 
to relations whose lives were more tranquil than her 
own. They had, therefore, with her followed their 
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father during his lifetime, and afterwards a constant 
pursuit of health had made the south of France and 
Italy the scene of perpetual wanderings. Of the se- 
clusion supposed to be necessary for the purpose of 
education they knew nothing; even as children both 
sisters had mixed in society, — it had become habit, 
second nature to them; and yet Cyrilla, with her un- 
embarrassed manners and gradually acquired know- 
ledge of social life, was as little worldly, and quite as 
innocent, as any blushing girl who has just returned 
to her family after having passed eight or ten years 
of her life in a Pensionnat or "Establishment," with 
well jalousied windows, and high-walled grass garden, 
learning to speak French and work embroidery. 

When their aunt^s servants were gone, Fernanda 
began to assist the elderly grave-looking Swiss maid 
to unpack, while Cyrilla first walked and then danced 
roimd the room. "The furniture here," she said mer- 
rily, "will not damp our voices when we sing, or im- 
pede our movements when we dance." 

"I must say," observed Fernanda laughing, "our 
aunt has followed somewhat too implicitly the direc- 
tions to avoid expense: we must have another sofa 
directly, that mamma may be able to enjoy her after- 
noon sleep. I hope the stove is beginning to get 
warm." 

Cyrilla went towards it, - — not a particle of heat 
had as yet penetrated the antiquated mass of tiles 
which filled one entire comer of the room, reaching to 
the very ceiling. "No one would imagine," she said, 
placing her hands on the different parts where the 
warmth was most likely to penetrate, — "No one, I 
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ain snre, would imagine that that civil housemaid o 
my aunt's shoved half ^a tree into its gaping mouth T 

>^I think," said Fernanda, ^Hhese rooms must hav 
been intended for a porter who was to be allowed ai 
unlimited quantity of wood; we shall be obliged t( 
spend half our income buying fueL" 

"My dear girls," said their mother, "you seem ti 
forget that we have the apartments free of rent. In 
stead of abusing the stove, let us give it time to warn 
the room, while we go to your aunt, who seems to ex 
pect us to seek oUr welcome." 

They followed her as she ascended the stairs ii 
silence, Fernanda endeavouring, as well as she could 
to arrange her dress and smooth her ruffled hair. Sh( 
was painfully conscious of the plainness of her ap 
pearance, — knew that her hair would not fall oi 
itself into picturesque waves and curls like Cyrilla'« 
— knew that her features were irregular, and thai 
freckles disfigured the reddish fairness of her com 
plexion, — and never forgot that her. figure, diminu 
tive and thin, was particularly unattractive. The earlj 
knowledge which she had acquired of these imperfec 
tions had ably seconded her mother's efforts to make 
them forgotten by diversified acquirements. Withou 
decided talent, or even strong inclination for any o: 
the arts, perseverance had made her a good musician 
a correct painter, and a perfect dancer. 

Count Ivan Polyak was leaving the Baroness 
apartments as they entered them; he moved aside tc 
let them pass, and, while they scarcely observed him 
he stood and deliberately examined the three persons 
concerning whom he had lately heard so much, an^ 
with whose ages, habits, hopes, fears, and expecta- 
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tions he was perfectly acquainted. They became 
conscions: of their gradual approach to the drawing- 
room by the barking of dogs, — were formally an- 
nounced .like ordinary visiters, though in a voice 
inaudible from the noise in the room, — and some 
minutes elapsed before they were able to hear the few 
words of- welcome murmured by the Baroness. Gold 
was the kiss and scrutinizing the glance bestowed on 
each niece; and Femanda^s lips closed rigidly, and 
Cyrilla's eyes filled with tears, when they saw their 
mother vainly struggling to conceal her annoyance at 
a reception so different from what she had expected. 

"You have been long on your journey — Down, 

Jolie — Minkerl, Minkerl bow can you be so 

tiresomel — I a expected you several 

%fiago!'^ 

"The weather was inclement, and I was ill." 

"Dreadful misfortune being so unhealthy. I'm 
sure I hope Salzburg may agree with you. Nothing 
I dread so much as being near any one who is con- 
stantly ill — it is so very depressing, and one can't 
do any good, you know I" 

"You speak like all those who do not know what 
iDness is," answered her sister-in-law, with some bitter- 
ness; "from me at least you shall hear nothing of it, 
and my children are healthy in an unusual degree." 

The Baroness fixed her eyes on Cyrilla, and ob- 
served, — "She is a complete Adlerkron; they have 
all light hair with natural curl <and blue eyes: her 
eyes are darker than Eupert's — how old is she?" 

"Seventeen." 

"And Fernanda?" 

"Twenty-three." 
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"How thankful you ought to be that the other two 
are in heaven! What would you have done with four 
daughters now?" 

"I can never do otherwise than regret having lost 
my children," replied her sister-in-:law firmly. "Had 
it pleased God to leave them with me, he would have 
provided for them also. I have always observed that 
large families get on well in the world" 

"Humph! And what do you mean to do with these 
two?" 

"I hope, with your assistance, to see them in time 
happily married." 

"That is, you have brought them here on specula- 
tion, and have taught them to think rationally about 
men and marriage? You have done well." 

"I hope I have been able to preserve a due me- 
dium," said her sister-in-law with a slight degree of 
irony in her manner. "I think I can answer for my 
daughters not being unreasonable in their expecta- 
tions." 

"So much the better; it would be absurd if they 
claimed the privilege of choice. You will allow that 
if any one ever had a right to choose — I was that 
person; and yet I married the man proposed by my 
father; and had Gottfried been old instead of young, 
ugly instead of handsome, I should still •have mar- 
ried him. Love had nothing to do with the matter 
at all!" 

"I remember hearing something to that purport," 
said her sister-in-law; "but my daughters are still in 
ignorance of circumstances that occurred before they 
were bom, and in no way concern them." 

"0," said the Baroness, "I thought you might 
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have told them the true state of the case when speak- 
ing of me. I do not see why they should not know 
that their uncle Gott&ied chose me hecause he wanted 
capital for speculations, — perhaps also hecause I 
was the handsomest woman of his acquaintance, and 
that I married him to . . . to . . . please my father." 

"And," said her sister-in-law smiling, "and to 
punish some one else with whom you had quar- 
relled." 

The Baroness ceased playing with her dogs. She 

even pushed Minkerl rudely away, as she answered, 

"Precisely; I did not choose the world to suppose me 

forsaken. The Waldens are too proud to endure pity!" 

"I helieve," said her sister-in-law smiling, "I he- 

lieve you have heen much more envied than pitied. 

Tour life has heen a series of fortunate events; every 

f speculation of your hushand^s succeeded beyond his 

most sanguine expectations; you have enjoyed health 

^^ wealth, and have been celebrated for your beauty. 

^at can a woman desire more in this world?" 

1 "Children to inherit my wealth — children of 

[ whom I could be proud when I grow old!" 

i "Ah, I had forgotten that — and children are 

such a source of interest all one's life, and such a 

I comfort in one's old age — especially daughters." 

' "I don't care for daughters," rejoined the Baroness; 

I should have liked to have had a son. You know 

®^ course," she added, "that, according to the wishes 

^^Gottined, I have adopted our nephew Eupert?" 

Her sister-in-law bowed; a long pause ensued, 
which was broken by the latter asking in a somewhat 
constrained voice, "How Eupert had grown up — it 
k Was so many years since she had seen him." 
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"He is everytliing I could desire — gay, Land- 
some, — fashionable — a little obstinate sometimes; 
but no one is faaltless. By the by, I have something 
of importance, about which I wish to speak to you the 
first time we are alone — this evening, perhaps, when 
the young people have gone to bed " 

But on this hint the young people, glad of the 
offered chance of escape, precipitately rose from their 
chairs, and, nothwithstanding their aunt^s invitation to ^ 
remain to supper, and assurances that they had quite 
misunderstood her, they both left the room. 

The conversation between the two who remained 
was, as may be supposed, about the marriage of 
Eupert and Cyrilla. The Baroness acknowledged the 
indiscretion of which she had been guilty, in having 
spoken to the former before he had seen his cousin; 
and, although she did not seem to consider the inclin- 
ations of the latter of the slightest importance, she 
agreed with her sister-in-law in thinking that Cyrilla 
should be kept in ignorance of the plan until Eupert 
had seen and approved of her. She then spoke in 
terms of sincere admiration of her appearance — 
doubted not that both girls had been admirably edu- 
cated; and, in short, by commending her children, 
made her sister-in-law forget the coldness of her re- 
ception, and the unaccountable pettishness which had 
been so evident at the beginning of their interview. 
The ready acquiescence to all her plans put her into 
good humour; and, utterly insensible to the wearied 
looks of the poor invalid triaveller, she detained her 
discussing the same topics until near midnight; nor 
even then would she have allowed her to go, had not 
her sister-in-law declared that she must at least ascer- 
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tain that Fernanda Iiad gone to bed. ^'Fernanda never 
allows any one to undress me but herself, as it is then 
we talk over all our little house-affairs — she is an 
excellent housekeeper." 

''It is a pity that she is a ... rather ... plain," 
said the Baroness; "but if she be amiable, accom- 
plished, and economical, why ... one would not at all 
mind keeping her at home — every one cannot marry 
in this world, you know! Wait a moment, and I can 
^ve you a skeleton-key to your apartments, which 
will enable you to enter without ringing the bell, 
aood night" 

The Baroness Carl took the key, and slowly de- 
scending the stairs entered her apartments unheard by 
W eldest daughter, whom she found, as she had ex- 
pected, in the drawing-room; but the poor girl had 
Men fast asleep sitting perfectly upright in her chair, 
& small lamp burning dimly on the table beside her, 
^d her hand grasping the key with which she had 
ud^ded to have admitted her mother. 

"I believe I have been asleep," she cried, start- 
^ up. "Had you to wait long? who opened the door 
for you?" 

"Your aunt has given me a key; and in future, 
^Aen she detains me so long, you must promise to go 
to bed." 

"What on earth could have induced you to remain 
^U this time with that disagreeable woman?" asked 
Fernanda, while she assisted her mother to undress. 

A pause ensued. Her mother hesitated whether 
^r not she should confide to her daughter the whole 
rf her sister-in-law's plan; but the habit which she 
luid acquired during the last few years of consulting 

CyriUa. L 4 
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Fernanda on all occasions prevailed, and she related 
without the slightest reserve all that had been said, 
adding, that the idea of sach a connexion was more 
familiar to her than her sister-in-law seemed to think, 
it had so often been proposed by their uncle Gottfried 
when they were mere children, as a good way of pro- 
viding for Cyrilla and securing an eligible wife for 
Eupert. 

^^If you could only ascertain what kind of man he 
has become!" observed Fernanda, thoughtfully. "I 
can only remember when he visited us at Aix that he 
was a tall fair-haired boy, with most outrageously high 
spirits." 

"It would be a most desirable match," said her 
mother, musingly, "in every way desirable — fortunOi 
family, age, exactly what we could wish! Your aunt," 
she added, looking up with a smile, "seemed pur- 
posely to avoid even the most distant allusion to your 
uncle Gottfried^s will, but of course it has influenced 
her on the present occasion — Eupert would never 
think of demanding Cyrilla's little fortune!" 

"Do you think it possible," asked Fernanda, "that 
the five thousand Friedrichs d'or can have induced her 
to form this plan?" 

"Most assuredly, most undoubtedly; and you must 
look out for some one who will at least agree to wait 1 
until her death; she will never otherwise give her - 
consent to your marriage. It is a most fortunate cir- I 
cumstance that she has chosen Eupert for Cyrilla; and 
she is in earnest too, for she was very angry with him 
for refusing to remain here and not agreeing to marry 
her at once. I don^t in the least blame him; I think 
he was quite right!" 
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'^And now/' cried Fernanda, ^^imagine his snrprise 
wlien be sees her — tMnk how he must love her when 
he knows her I" 

The conversation continued long in the same strain, 
ending hj an agreement that it would be advisable not 
only to keep Cyrilla in total ignorance of theur hopes 
and expectations, but even to avoid, if it were pos- 
sible, ever mentioning Eupert's name when she was 
present. 

CHAPTER V. 

The Adlerkrons, or as our first acquaintance, the 
Baroness, chose to have them called, the Carl Adler- 
bons, had been but a short time established in Salz- 
Wg when they received a letter from the Countess 
FaDkenstein, proposing an immediate visit, and saying 
tkt she longed to see her stepmother and sisters again 
after so many years' separation. If the former had no ob- 
jeedon she would take Cyrilla away with her; she knew 
that Fernanda was indispensable to her mother's com- 
fort, or she would propose carrying off both, &c. &c. &c. 

"How very kind of Melanie to write so soon, 
and to propose coming for me herself at this time 
of year," said Cyrilla. "You will allow me to go, of 
eonrse?" 

"Yes — I think so — most probably, — but I 
most first visit your aunt and hear what she says." 

"My aunt I" repeated Cyrilla, with a look of 
nnprise: "She can have no objection; and if she 
bare any inclination to direct or control us, I hope 
you will not permit it — your consent is sufficient 
br me." 

4* 
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Her mother and sister exchanged looks; 
then the former said quietly, "I think it bettei 
ask her opinion nevertheless. Will you go ' 
me?" 

"No, thank you. I cannot endure those od 
dogs; and besides, I. believe I — I rather dislike 
aunt than otherwise." 

"You must not dislike her; she really means -^ 
and is interested about you." 

"Perhaps so; but it is impossible to force affec 
and my feelings towards her nearly resemble i 
pathy. Ask Fernanda if she thinks my aunt a lov 
person." 

Fernanda shook her head, and bent over 
work. 

"May I write an answer to Melanie?" 

"Not until I return," replied her mother, wi 
little decided nod of her head, which Cyrilla ui 
stood so well that even when the door closed beti 
them she refrained from the expression of annoy 
that rose to her lips, and silently continued hei 
cupation of sketching imaginary likenesses of her e 
Melanie, while awaiting the termination of the 
ference. It lasted longer than any of them had 
pected, for her mother met with opposition as vi< 
as it was unexpected. The Baroness would not 
of Cyrilla's leaving Salzburg — how could her si 
in-law think of anything so absurd? or how could 
reasonable person imagine that an introduction to 
society of a provincial town like Exfort could in 
way promote their plans for her marriage? The 
would be different if Rupert and his regiment 
quartered there; but of that there was no chance 
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the next year or two. In' the mean time the less 
Cyrilla^ was seen ' or known the better: she had al- 
ready perceived that even in Salzburg people were 
beginning to pay her more attention than was de- 
sirable! 

Prudence predominated, and the Baroness Carl 
yielded; but she softened the announcement to Cyrilla 
by saying that she thought it very probable her aunt 
would change her mind in the course of a few months, 
and that it would only be necessary to request Mela,nie 
to postpone her visit, and delay her journey for a 
Bliort time. 

That same day the Baroness wrote a letter to 
Bnpert, beginning with entreaties, and ending with 
commands that he would forthwith return to Salzburg 
"^ his aunt Sophy was ready to receive him as a son, 
^i Cyrilla was everything that the most fastidious of 
K^ could desire. 

Snpert did not keep her long in suspense; his 
*Q8wer came by return of post. 

"He was very glad to hear that his cousin was 
80 charming — he liked having pretty cousins. On 
the subject of marriage his ideas were unchanged; no 
<>iie should ever force a wife upon him. With respect 
^ returning to Salzburg, that was at present impos- 
*fl>le; he could not ask for leave of absence for some 
*Wtte, and when he did it would be to go to Exfort, 
^here he hoped to be in the month of May, for the 
P^ose of purchasing a place called Freilands from 
™ke N. Melanie and Falkenstein had written to 
Ihn about it, saying that it was within a few miles of 
fte town, well stocked with game, and exactly the sort 
^ thing he had been trying to get." 
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Now, completely convineed that the only chance of 
bringing Eupert and Cyrilla together would be to 
send the latter to Exfort, when Melanie again wrote 
to say that she would delay her journey to Salzburg 
until February, and that she would take her sister to 
Berlin and have her presented at court before they 
went to Exfort — there was no further dif&cully 
made, the Baroness however observing, "That she 
hoped Melanie was steady enough to take charge of 
such a girl as Cyrilla!" 

"Cyrilla is steadier than you imagine." 

"She is, however, very young," continued the 
Baroness, "and so pretty that she will have opportu- 
nities enough of making a fool of herself." 

"I must say, I do not apprehend any danger 
whatever." 

"But I do. Melanie is too full of sentiment and 
poetry to observe what is going on about her. I heard 
lately that she believes in ghosts and animal magnetism^, 
and all sorts of nonsense." 

"That will not, however, make her house ^3 
dangerous place for Cyrilla. During the years w^ 
have been separated I have constantly heard of h( 
from friends and relations of my own with whoi 
she is intimate. When she first married I w{ 
uneasy about her I confess, but the accounts hai 
been satisfactory in every respect, and she h. 
merely retained a few odd romantic notions ih^^ti 
only find vent in words; besides. Count Falk^xi- 
stein is such a steady rational domestic man that 1 
could not desire a better protector for Cyrilla than 
will be." 

"Perhaps so, if he would give himself the trouW^ 
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to be one but be lives in his office and bis 

study, and pores from morning till nigbt over 
parcbments and protocols, as if be were prime 
minister instead of president of a provincial govern- 
ment." 

"I have been told tbat be bas a great deal of 
business to transact," said tbe Baroness Carl as sbe 
rose to take leave; "but be oversees and rules bis 
own bouse as completely as be presides over tbe dis- 
trict confided to bis cbarge." 

"Tben you mean to write to bim about Eupert 
perhaps?" 

** Certainly not; but if you think we ought to ex- 

plam to Melanie or hint to Cyrilla. " 

"Better say nothing," cried the Baroness quickly. 

I would give much that I bad never mentioned 

^THUa's name to Eupert! Most probably what 

* have said will prevent him from ever looking at 
fier." 

Tbe Baroness Carl smiled incredulously. 

"Ob, you don't know what a spirit of opposition 
,"^ bas! However, there is no use in talking about 
^ any more; let us hope tbe best, and don't forget 
*^^t I expect you all to coffee to-morrow. We must 
f^Xk about tbe Carnival, and consider whether or not 
^^ be advisable for Cyrilla to go into society here or 
Hot." 

Tbe question was decided to Cyrilla's satisfaction; 
**^e was to be allowed to enjoy herself at that age 
^ken enjoyment is unalloyed by recollections of the 
^Hjt or care for the future. 

And tbe Carnival commenced. Tbe Carnival! tbat 
"^ord which, to untravelled English ears, conveys 
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merely some vagae ideas of masquerades and mum- 
meries, but to the inhabitants of catholic Europe 
pleasm*es innumerable, the more valued because the 
time is restricted from Twelfth Night to Shrove Tues- 
day. How often is the question asked, '^ Shall we 
have a short or long Carnival?" How often are the 
new almanacs consulted; and when the weeks are few, 
how quickly the balls follow each other; how much 
pleasure (perhaps we should say amusement) is com- 
pressed into the limited space. Every rank of society 
has its balls, from the court down to the very lowest 
grade of servants. Dancing is in Germany a passion 
which pervades all classes alike — in oilier respects 
they have but little in common, and seldom mix. Com- 
merce has not often enabled Germans to amass e|j,orm- 
ous riches; and even were individuals of the burgher 
class to become possessed of extraordinary wealth, it 
would not raise them above their original sphere, sa 
strong is the line of demarcation drawn by birth and. 
fortified by prejudice. 

In England but no; we will not say wha* 

wealth can do there. Cleverer pens have alread; 
described the rich parvenu's progress — his almost 
tain elevation, though devoid of all that commandLjs 
respect save wealth alone. We must, however, also 
remember that in England talent and intellectual enu- 
nence of every description will enable the possessor 
to rise, perhaps even more quickly, and certainly more 
agreeably, in the social scale, whereas both are alike 
powerless in Germany. Birth and geneallogy decide 
the position in life so completely that it is a physical 
impossibility to change it, inasmuch as none can give 
themselves other fathers and forefathers than those 
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from ii^hom they have their origin; while the multipli- 
city of the class denominated noble, enabling them 
generally to marry among themselves, this spirit of 
caste is kept up with a rigour little inferior to that of 
India. The low caste (not noble) are very frequently 
admirers or worshippers of the high caste (nobles); 
many wish also to belong to them — some, irritated 
by ^e insuperable barrier opposed to their ambition, 
hate and ridicule the whole aristocracy; while others, 
more reasonable, are satisfied with their -citizen state, 
^d regard the nobles as a class apart, who have pe- 
culiar ideas, habits, and whims of their own, to which 
ttey have an hereditary right not worth disputing. A 
*noble" in Germany, no matter how impoverished he 
^y be, or how low his station in life, never loses the 
tbought, "I am a nobleman;" and this idea enables 
^m to look down on the richest and most prosperous 
burgher with a sort of proud contentedness that would 
"^ perfectly incomprehensible to an Englishman. 

The prerogatives of the nobility have lately been 
^ych and justly curtailed; some are however still le- 
billed, and among them one which is not considered 
^^^h in England — the right of being presented at 
*^^ frequenting the court. This privilege, possessed 
^Jth fe^ exceptions exclusively by them, is pretty gen- 
erally claimed, though valued by many more as an 
^^^^ard and visible sign of nobility than as a means 
of e:^liil,itiiig their loyalty; but as in all communities 
J* la the endeavour of a few to raise themselves above 
T^ level of those with whom they associate, and one 
^"B^xves this propensity strongly developed, as phre- 
nologists would say, wherever women take the lead, 
**^> even in the social intercourse of the privileged 
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cla43S, there are well known divisions and distinctions, 
the most common and comprehensive being that called 
the Haute Volee, Mrs. Trollope, in her amusing work, 
"Vienna and the Anstrians," speaks of la creme and 
creme de la creme as farther distinctions used at Yiennsk 
That many other metropolises aspire to the same ex- 
treme nicety in the classification of their "first society*^ 
is beyond a doubt, and if they fail, it is not from want 
of good will but want of numbers. The effort luus 
been, and is being made, in smaller, and very small 
cities, though where a few fortunate individuals faney 
themselves creme ^ their numerical force is not suffi- 
cient to substantiate their claims, or enable them to 
be quite exclusive. In order to fill their rooms, they 
are under the necessity of inviting to their balls and 
soirees those who are modestly contented with the 
name of Haute Volee, and who are for the same reason 
obliged to mix unreservedly with the court-going no 
bility. 

That in Salzburg there was a Haute Volee was 
matter of course — the more tyrannical as there w.' 
no court with equalizing condescension to modern 
its arrogance. The Baroness Adlerkron was one 
its members, though not the most revered among the 
but even those who spoke slightingly of her cond 
past and present, and who unreservedly ridiculed 
ill-lighted ball-room and economical suppers, did 
dare to oppose her sway. She was, and had beei 
her life, what is called fashionable, nor was she V 
to lose that enviable title to consideration, having 
wealth and connexion to secure her claims. As 
as she discovered that her nieces were even mo 
complished than she had expected, their acquire 
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were on all occasions put in requisition, without the 
slightest consideration for their inclinations. The very 
unwillingness which they occasionally manifested to 
leave their mother acting as a sort of stimulant to her 
selfish feelings, she not only insisted on having them 
constantly with her, but also accompanying her wher- 
ever she went On the evenings diat she now was 
**at home," her house began to be crowded; there 
alone tableaux were got up, and masks and sledging 
parties arranged. Count Polyak was no longer the 
only frequent visiter, though he continued to appear 
day by day with a punctuality which first surprised 
and then amused both sisters. Their presence never 
^ the least interfered with his habits: he came at the 
same hour, sat in the same place, talked in the same 
f inonotonous tone of the same not particularly interest- 
^S events; and though his attentions became by de- 
grees a little divided, the so very much larger portion 
^^ still devoted to the Baroness, that she was quite 
satiafied; indeed, the idea of finding rivals in her 
^ecea had never once entered her head, so certain did 
^'^e still feel of the power of her station and beauty. 

The limited weeks of the Carnival passed gaily 

^^^^> and the sound of sledging bells and mazurka 

^UsJq ^g^g g^iii ringing in Cyrilla's ears, when another 

ettej* from her step-sister arrived to name the day of 

^^ fiurival. "How quickly the time has passed since 

J® ^^me here I" she said, after having carefully read 

,^ long, well-written pages; "I never thought I should 

. ^^ liked Salzburg so much; and Count Polyak says 

" ^ even pleasanter in summer!" 

*'But," said her mother, "in summer there are no 
ballg or marked sledging parties!" 
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^^Of course not; bat waterfall, lake, and alp par- 
ties mnst be still gayer. I should not at all £aye 
minded if Melanie bad written to say sbe could not 
come for me until autumn!" 

"Indeed!" 

"The north of Grermany," she continued, "is not 
to be compared to the south; even my aunt allows that 
the climate here is pleasanter, the country much more 
beautiful; but at all events, people are of more con- 
sequence to me than places. Here I have you and 
Fernanda, and doisens of gay acquaintances, and there, 
nobody I care about, excepting Melanie and my cou- 
sin Eupert. I confess I rather wish to see ^zm." 

Her mother and sister were silent, and she added, 
"Neither of you appear to remember how very near 
a relation he is — a sort of brother in fact, as we 
have no other. Count Polyak says I am exceedingly 
like him." 

"What else does Count Polyak say, my dear?" 
asked. her mother, smiling; "he seems to have become 
your oracle lately." 

"He is the only person who can, or will, tell m* 
anything about Eupert," said Cyrilla, laughing. 

"And what has he told you?" asked Femand 
quickly. 

"I thought you felt no sort of curiosity or inten 
concerning him," said Cyrilla, archly; "at least y 
said something to that effect a short time ago, whe: 
spoke to you about him." 

"Perhaps she did not like to exert her imagina 
so unnessarily," observed her mother; "so usele 
I may say, for neither of you can possibly havf 
least idea what he now is." 
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''I Lave a tolerably good idea, nevertlieleBs/' said 
Cyrilla, pertinaciously. "In appearance he is a per- 
fect Adlerkron, tall, fair, and, from what Count Po- 
lyak says of him in other respects, I wish with all my 
heart he were really my. brother! He was immensely 
popular here, and more than one of our acquaintances 
had serious intentions of marrying him!" 

"Marrying him!" repeated her sister. "Was Made- 
Baoiselle de Bockenheim one of them?" 

"Yes. How did you know that?" 

"I knew she had been in the habit of coming here 
^th her father, and I asked her something about Eu- 
pert one evening " 

"So you have been making inquiries too!" cried 
Pyrilla, laughing; "but I don't think you have heard 
^ much as I have." 

^^I have not heard of his intending to marry Made- 
moiselle de Bockenheim," said Fernanda, smiling. 

"NorT either," rejoined Cyrilla; "and Count Po- 
y«i says it is more than probable he will never 
na^iry — certainly not until he is quite old. He has 
S'ot that unfortunate mania with which men of large 
loi^ne are so often afflicted, of fancying that no wo- 
^^tt really cares for him, but that any one would 
^arry him, in order to be joint possessor of Wind- 
*^oi8t, Lanneck, Felsheim, and all his other posses- 
sions." 

**And yet," said Fernanda, "I have heard that he 
*® * man one could like for himself alone." 

**0 yes; Count Polyak says he liked him very 
^Jich; every one liked him; and as, after all, his ma- 
^^onial fancies do not in any way concern us, I have 
^^tennined not to let them interfere with the affection 
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which one ought to feel for so near a relation. Don't 
you think I am right, Mamma?" 

"Quite right. And now, go and let Justine try on 
your new dresses; she says you run away from her 
just as you used to do when you were a child!" 

CHAPTER VL 

The day on which the Countess Falkenstein was 
to arrive was spent in anxious expectation. The sisters 
had not met for twelve years, and a good deal of 
curiosity was mixed with a sort of affectionate so- 
licitude. While their mother, according to a custom 
acquired during years of constant ill health, lay on a 
sofa and slept, Fernanda and Cyrilla kept up a 
whispered conversation, which, from the force of habit, 
promoted instead of disturbing her slumbers. Long 
and earnestly they spoke, for it was probably the last 
time they would be alone together for many months, ' 
and as they had never yet been separated even for a 
day, these months assumed the importance of years, 
and reiterated were Fernanda's entreaties that her sister- 
would write often, and without reserve. 

Cyrilla was too happy herself to observe the effort; 
which it cost her companion to speak composedly of 
their separation; but she listened attentively to her 
proffered advice, and made many promises, which, in 
the sequel, she found it impossible to fulfil. 

"Melanie does not seem to be very exact as to 
hours," she observed, at the end of a silence which 
had lasted some minutes. "She wrote that she would 
arrive about two o'clock, and it will soon be four, and 
so dark in these rooms that I cannot see to work any 
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niora I wonder how she will like my aunt's having 
invited a large party to stare at her!" 

^^Not at all, I should think," answered Fernanda. 
^^I am sure she would prefer spending the evening 
alone with us; and if she arrive late, which seems 
probable now, it will be very disagreeable to her 
clianging her dress to meet a number of people she 
does not care to see. But, talking of dress," she 
continued, rising quickly, "reminds me that I have not 
^ven Justine any directions about mamma's." 

"What's the matter!" cried their mother, starting 
^P; "has Melanie arrived?" 

"No, Mamma. I am sorry I have disturbed you." 

"I have slept long enough, too long I believe," 

I ^^ said, smothering a yawn. "Your aunt requested 

1 wonld go to her early; so I think, if you will ring 

*^' Justine, I may as well dress and go at once." 

*1 suppose you allow me to remain here, and re- 
"^^f^ Melanie," said CyrHla. 
, ^ Yes; but tell her that your aunt expects to see 

CJjrrilla returned to her place at the window. It 

,*^ in a sort of alcove, formed by the thickness of 

I® "Walls, and raised a few steps above the level of 

® irest of the room. The height of the windows 

^^ the floor gave a sombre prison-like appearance 

^lie apartment, but had the great advantage of 

^^^ng the inhabitants from being seen by pas- 

S^rs in the street, while the elevation gave them a 

^^^^ extended view, both up and down it. As the 

^^^^ing closed in, and heavy drops of rain began to 

Pj^tch into the half-melted snow, Cyrilla retreated to 

^^^ stove, and sitting down beside it, seemed to think 
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profoundij — and, in fact, thoughts came crowdinj 
fast upon her, chasing each other like the phantasm 
of a dream; but if one might judge, by the hali 
smiling tranquil expression of her delicate childlik 
face as it rested in the palm of her hand, the thought 
were of a cheerful, almost pleasant description. Lc 
us not attempt to scrutinize them; thej were those c 
any girl of her age when on the eve of a journey t 
an unknown land and to unknown people: she woul< 
inevitably fall in the estimation of the grave reade 
were even an attempt to be made to follow the wil< 
excursions of her imagination, as her cousin Kuperi 
of whom she knew little, and the town of Exfort, o 
which she knew nothing, passed before her mind^ 
eye, — the President's house — shoals of new ac 
quaintances, and scores of officers, who all dancei 
inimitably I A dim, distant vision of something t) 
somebody peculiarly interesting and attractive fol 
lowed; and then the long-expected sound of carriag 
wheels, and a postilion's horn became audible, thi 
latter making ^^ assurance doubly sure" that traveller! 
were approaching. Never had a horn sounded mor< 
gaily, — and that is saying a good deal,, for al 
postilions have that appendage in Germany, and oi 
entering and leaving a provincial town, blow it lustilj 
too — on the latter occasion solely for the purpose o 
attracting attention, the sound drawing all idlers t< 
the windows; and, at an early hour in the morning, i 
is rather amusing to watch the different stages of th 
various toilets, from the wild-looking head which ha 
just left the pillow, to the half drawn-on coat, that, h 
the hurry of opening the window, hangs hussarlik< 
over the shoulder. 
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Cyrilla's haste in ringing the bell, and ordering 
&e door to be opened, was unnecessary. The Ba- 
varian postilions, in their blue and silver liveries, on 
^^^uming the comer of the street, had put their horses into 
^ walk: had they been asked why, they would have said, 
It was on account of the rough pavement, or uncertainty 
about which was the Walden house; but we know better, 
"^ they had begun to blow their favourite song — 

"Die Senderin ist a M&del 
Wie Mi lly and wie Blat , 
Sie ist dem frischen Jftger 
Vom ganzen Heraen gut." 

-^d until it was ended there was no chance of more 
r^pid motion — the very horses knew it, they stretched 
out their heads and shook themselves in their harness 
*8 if already on their way to the stable. The ap- 
pearance, however, of the ostentatiously parading 
porter at the entrance to the house prevented a da 
^^po^ and a few words of encouragement spoken to 
the horses brought them into a trot, and the large 
heavy travelling carriage, with the usual noise and 
commotion, under the archway. 

"My dear Melanie," cried Cyrilla, eagerly, "we 
have been expecting you for hours! the day has ap- 
peared endless to me! We thought from your letter 
that you would arrive at two o'clock." 

"So I should — or even earlier, had I been tra- 
velling with the President; but when I am alone I 
never hurry myself: if you are punctual you will win 
his heart directly. Let me look at you," she added, 
drawing her towards the window, "you have grown 
taller of course, but your face seems just the same, as 
well as I can judge in this dark room." 

CyrOla. I, 5 
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"JTustine, bring the lamp," said Cyrilla, ' 

something to eat. I dare say you are hi 

she added, taming toMelanie, who was throwin 
her shawL 

^^Not at all. I dined at Eeichenhall, wh 
last changed horses, and one of the causes of m; 
was going to see the salt springs there: I 
descepd under ground, and they made me pc 
coat and a brdad-brimmed hat, and gave me 
in my hand. I make it a point to see every t 
that kind now, as I am at present writing a des* 
of my rambles in my native land." 

"Are you, indeed I" said Cyrilla, "you n 
me read it before it is printed — what is th 
to be?" 

"I think I shall call it, *Wild Flowers pluc 
the "Way to form a "Wreath of Prose and Poesj 
have no idea of the importance of an attractiv 
for works of this kind. But now tell me — y 
Fernanda — and where is i " 

"They are at my aunt's, where a large pan 
assembled expressly to see you. It is very an; 
for, as you only remain one night here, we 
rather have had you all to ourselves." 

"It would have been pleasanter, as I don 
to see your Salzburg people," she answered, 
her sister's arm, and walking into the adjoinin 
"TeU me, love," she continued, looking rou 
with a calm scrutinizing gaze, "tell me, is j 
a — our mother satisfied to live in these 
ments?" 

"0 yes; she says we ought to be glad i 
them. Had you but seen them when we fir£ 
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ktere, you would ibave had reason to be surprised, but 

since they have been properly famished, they do well 

enough. We never see any one here, as we axe 

oblii^ to spend iJmost our whole time with my aunt, 

^who scarcely allows Femaada a few hours a-day to 

praetise either her singing or any thing else, as she is 

^MXQ^tomed to do.^' 

"Practise! must she still practise?" 
"Fernanda does, regularly." 

"And is then your mother — just — what — she 
^ed to be?" asked Melanie, with some hesitation. 

"I don't quite understand you," said Cyrilla, look- 
ing towards hiar inquiringly. 

j, "I mean does she come into your room in 

f the morning with her watch in her hand, saying, 
Time gone past — never can be recalled.' Are you 
obliged to get up as early as formerly and learn all 
day?" 

"0 no," cried Cyrilla, laughing. "I wish Mamma 

^ere strong enough to do so now! It was latterly 

Fernanda who took her place, and used to talk of the 

proper employment of time, and the necessity of ac- 

f quiring knowledge." 

"Good heavens!" cried Melanie, with a look of 
^hnn, **you don't mean to say that Fernanda, my 
Bi>ter Fernanda, has become a pedagogue in petti- 
coats!" 

"A what?" asked Cyrilla. 
"No matter — is Fernanda like her mother?" 
; "Yes, very." 

j-* "In mind or person?" 
"Both." 

"Well, thank goodness yon are not — you are the 

5* 
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image of my handsome — my glorious father!" SI 
bent forward and kissed her, as the French say, wi 
^fusion. 

^'Did you do you not like mamma 

asked Cyrilla, hesitatingly. 

"Don't look so shocked, love — I daresay I shi 
like her now extremely — In fact I did like her f< 
merly as much as my fear of her would permit." 

"How could any one be afraid of mamma?" e 
claimed Cyrilla. 

"Not good children like you and Fernanda; b 
has she never told you what a wild spoiled en 
ture she found me when she married? How u 
manageable I was — how I was sent to school, a; 
returned home in the holidays not having learned an 
thing?" 

"No. She told me you had a great talent i 
drawing and painting, which you neglected most v 
pardonably." 

This was a fact of which Melanie did not like t 
recollection. It had been the remark of one of 1: 
schoolfellows in a moment of envious feeling, "Tt 
Mademoiselle d'Adlerkron inherited her genius i 
drawing from her maternal grandfather, who had be 
a painter!" From that day Melanie had thrown asi 
her crayons, and no threats or entreaties had e^ 
been able to induce her to cultivate the talent that 
eminently predominated in her nature as to be i 
extinguishable. The ideas denied one form of € 
pression sought another: the fertile imagination fou 
vent in rhymes and in the composition of picturesq 
dresses, which were shown to advantage by the placi 
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of her tall graceful figure in the most fascinating hut 
sometimes too evidently studied attitudes. 

"I never draw," she said after a pause; "hut the 
little knowledge I have of colours is very useful in 
choosing dresses. I hope you know how to dress 
yourself well, Cyrilla? I assure you it is quite as 
necessary as any other accomplishment for a woman." 
"I have had but little experience," answered 
Cyrilla. "We have always been so poor that economy 
has been our first object." 

"How very distressing! In fact, our aunt up-stairs 
is your only hope, I suppose?" 
[ "Exactly — and rather a forlorn one too. But I 
f am sure she is expecting you all this time!" 
j- "Let her expect me a little longer then — she is 
not likely to leave me a legacy." 

"As to that," said Cyrilla, "we are unpleasantly 
enough in her power; for if she refuse her consent to 
either Fernanda's or my marriage, no matter how 
eligible it may be, we must wait until her death to 
mherit my uncle's legacy, and her life is nearly as 
good as ours. Rupert is her heir. She informed us 
"la-t she had adopted him, before we ha^ been an 
hour in her house. I think she did so to prevent our 
expectations from being too great." 

^^One might almost think that wealth attracted 
health," said Melanie, "rich people inherit so much 
^^T^ than poor. My aunt would do better were she 
*o bestow some of her large fortune on you and Fer- 
^da instead of Rupert, who does not want, and will 
aot thank her for it." 

"We shall see him in Berlin, shall we not?" asked 
\ CyriDa. 
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"Of course, and as we shall be there a week or 
ten days, he can hardly avoid seeing you." 

"Hardly avoid seeing me!" repeated Cyrilla. 

"There is no use in concealing jfrom you, Cyrilla, 
that he showed such unpardonable indifference — in 
fact looked so bored when I spoke to him of you, thai 
I resolved he should not hear that you were to ac- 
company me home. I don't think he even observed 
my silence about you the last time I saw him — he 
talked of nothing but Virginie de Lindesmar's mar- 
riage to the Vicomte de Kubigny. Now, well as he 
knows the Lindesmars, they ought not to interest hizoi 
more than his own cousins-german!" 

"I suppose," said Cyrilla, thoughtfully, "he doei 
not Hke poor relations." 

"0 no, I must not do him injustice," cried Me- 
lanie, warmly; "that is not at all like him — he is 
both good-natured and generous, and it is impossible 
not to forgive his carelessness when one sees that he 
does not mean anything unkind. However, he will 
be at Exfort the beginning of May, and then you will 
see enough of him to judge for yourself. What nois^ 
is that? Who is coming?" 

"Mamma and Fernanda most probably," answered 
Cyrilla, opening the door; and she then watched wiiik 
some curiosity the meeting between her mother and 
stepsister. Nothing could be more cordial. It seemed 
as if the thin bent form and care-Wom features of her 
mother had dispelled the awe of Melanie on the one 
side; while the affectionate manner and dignified graee 
of her still beautiful stepdaughter had, on the other^ 
nearly removed the misgivings which reminiscences of 
twelve years before had inspired. 
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^^IsMelanie at all altered, Mamma ?*^ asked Cjrrilla, 
as she observed the almost anxious scrntmy with which 
her mother observed her. 

"No — yes — that is, her face is the same -^ her 
figure has grown much fuller." 

"Oh don't say so," exclaimed Melanie, "the idefi 
makes me miserable* I should like to be just as Cy- 
riUa is — slight, yet not thin." 

"Cyrilla must have quite grown out of your re- 
collection," observed Fernanda. 

"Very nearly, and you too — let me look at you." 
Ferwii^a bore the inspection with a good-humoured 



"I could be afraid of you , Fernanda — you look 
too sensible, and," she added with a sigh, "I fear 
^p peu sensible for me I" 

"And yet," said Fernanda, archly, "I like poetry, 
and know one little volume of poems quite by heart!" 

"Is it possible!" cried Melanie, blushing with plea- 
sure; "and I did not dare to send any of my Vorks 
to you!" 

"Pray send them to us in future," said her step- 
inother; '*your poems are very pretty and lady-like." 

"I did not know," said Melanie, "whether or not 
you allowed my sisters to read fiction of any kind. 
You formerly disapproved of it, I know." 

"Because," said her mother, smiling, "you were at 
4at time so fond of such works, that you would not 
Wad anything else." 

"I don't know what mamma may have been 
formerly," said Cyrilla, laughing; "but she can now, 
with all her wisdom, become as absorbed as any one 
lu a new novel!" 
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"I am glad to hear it," said Melanie; "for my 
recollections made me suppose that she condemned- a0 
works of imagination. I may now perhaps venture to 
say, that those who do so are deprived not only- c^ 
one of the greatest intellectual enjoyments, but of tw^^ 
thirds of the literature of every known language." 

"Do you hear, Mamma?" said Cyrilla. 

"Yes, and I agree with Melanie; but there 
some years of one's life that ought not to be devote^ 
to mere 'enjoyment,' even if it be, as she correctl; 
observes, intellectual.' I should not, my dear child, 
have limited your reading of such works, had I not 
few years ago discovered a tendency to romanti< 
sentimentality in your disposition, which might hav< 
caused you much imaginary and some real unhappin< 
in the course of your life: but," she added, glancini 
towards Melanie, "but I am happy to say all tluur^ 
seems now quite eradicated." 

Melanie bent forward eagerly, as if about to speak., 
but suddenly drawing in her breath, remained silent 
Perhaps her stepmother observed the movement, for 
she continued, as if some opposition had been made 
to her last remark, "Yes, I am happy to say so, for 
nothing can be more wretched than a girl who is poor, 
and therefore in some degree compelled to marry, 
having her head full of romantic ideas that never can 
be realized: either she refuses establishments which 
might content any rational woman, or, accepting one, 
her whole existence afterwards is a series of petty 
annoyances, which, if she have more feeling than 
intellect, end by completely undermining her domestic 
happiness." 

Melanie, confused and visibly shrinking, made no 
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&trtempt to intermpt the speaker, who continued, 

^^ Nothing is more unfortunate for a woman than to 

h&ve a too exalted and poetical idea of the passion of 

loTe; disappointment must be her portion in such a 

ostse, for there is little poetry in real life, and the 

sooner we learn to be satisfied with plain homely 

reality the better. I shall consign Cyrilla to your 

<^are to-morrow, my dear Melanie, the healthiest and 

happiest of human beings; watch over these inestimable 

blessings, and bring her back to me as ^' 

"You are filling my mind with doubts and fears," 
^claimed Melanie, anxiously interrupting her. ^^How 
^ I be sure that the climate of the north of Ger- 
inany will suit her constitution as well as that of 
I*«ly? She is no longer a child — may find some- 
body at Exfort on whom she may bestow her affec- 
tions " 

"In either of these cases, your responsibility 
<^^e8," said the Baroness Carl, with a satisfied smile. 
r I We not the least objection to her finding * some- 
body' at Exfort worthy of her affection, as, with the 
^ception of Fernanda, I know no one more likely to 
w bappy herself, and promote the happiness of an- 
^tW, as Cyrilla." While speaking, the idea of 
Kttpert filled her mind as completely as if he alone 
^ted, as if there were not other 'bodies* in the 
^orid possessing quite as much attraction for her 
daughter as her refractory antimatrimonially disposed 
J^epiew. 

"I think," said Fernanda, "we ought now to go to 
lay aunt." 



\ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Thb efieet produced by Melanie^s "graoef 
sence** on ker aimt^s guests is not worth ree 
still less worthy of notice would be the journey 
ward with Cyrilla, in a comfortable unadve: 
travelling carriage, during the short days of 
particularly cheerful winter. They reached B 
day later than they had intended, as Melanie 
left any place at the time appointed; but tli 
sident was still at the hotel, and apparently 
mersed in business, that they had more than i 
still at their disposal. It was spent in ' 
Melanie^s friends and acquaintances, introducing 
to them, drires in the environs when the weath 
mitted, and presentatMns to the different mem 
the royal family. 

The day on which Cyrilla was to be prese: 
the Crown Princess arrived — the hour appoint 
late, but Melanie retired to her dressing-rooi 
after four o^clock. She was at that age when f 
attention can still almost quite supply the eh 
youth, and therefore considered her toilet an a 
great importance. "Besides," she observed ha 
logetically to her sister, who laughed at the i 
so much time being so employed, "Besides, m; 
we have been out the whole afternoon, and m 
being more susceptible of cold than yours, if 
hurried in dressing, I should infallibly have a 
face all the evening. You can amuse yourself 
the new music you chose to-day." 

"But do you not think it may disturb the 
dent?" asked Cyrilla; "he is in the next room w 
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"O no; lie says your music never disturbs him, lie 

quite delights in hearing you sing.^' 

Gyrilla turned to the pianoforte, and began to look 

over a quantity of music that lay upon it, oceasionally 

nuging, but' more frequently playing the different 

parts intended for the voice, until a thick snow-shower, 

beginning to hurry on the close of evening, made her 

eSbrts to distinguish the notes fruitless. She rose, 

watched for a few seconds the hurrying pedestrians in 

the street, and then, walking to the other end of the 

room, took possession of that side of a comfortable 

^omeuse which enabled her to turn away from the 

' dieerless prospect that the windows offered. 

While still indulging in a few sage thoughts on 
the shortness of winter days, the gloominess of falling 
now, and the bore of presentations at court, which 
gate people the trouble of dressing — going out — 
waiting -^ and all for from ten to fifteen minutes* 
conversation (if such it may be called) with some 
royal personage, who had previously to be informed 
of one^s name and condition, in order to be able to 
aik the few uninteresting questions usual on such 
oecasions, she heard the sound of quick approaching 
Btepi, and a moment after a tall officer entered the 
'oom, saying to the servant, who had in vain endea- 
voured to announce him, — "Tell the Countess I 
luiTe been at Potsdam the last ten days, and beg of 
ktt not in the least to hurry her toilet" He evidently 
^ not at first perceive Cyrilla; for, throwing his 
l^ves on the table, he unbuckled his sabre and 
walked to the window — then, lightly humming a 
tone, turned back and strode towards the stove, where 
[ he suddenly became aware of the precence of a half- 
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reclining figure enveloped in a large shawl, wit! 
black velvet bonnet and long veil that concealed 
face nearly as much as the . gathering darkness m; 
it indistinct. 

"Pardon " he said with a careless bow. 

was not aware that any one was in the room — I 
waiting to see the Countess Falkenstein.'* He tl 
seated himself, and pushing aside some pamphlets i 
cards which lay on the table, took up a small b( 
bound in red morocco leather, and closed with a g 
pencil case, which Cyrilla knew contained her sist( 
manuscript poems. Seeing him deliberately open 
she extended her hand hastily, saying, "Excuse i 

I must beg to have that book, it is it is not 

Album." 

"I know very well what it is," he answered, smilii 
and for the first time looking at her with a sort of hi 
awakened curiosity. "If I were not the most inattent 
of listeners, I should by this time have known 
Melanie^s poems by heart." 

Placing the book on the table, he drew his ch 
closer to the causeuse^ and attempted to catch a i^urti 
glimpse of her face without being rude; but Cyri 
now purposely turned her head away. She knew, ff 
the words "Melanie's Poems," that her cousin Rup 
was beside her; and, although not offended at the 
difference which he had so evidently manifested ab< 
her, a slight feeling of mortification , which she fon 
it impossible to repress, made her resolve not to be 
first to claim relationship. 

"Then you have read the contents of this lii 
book?" he continued. 

"Yes." 
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^^Are an intimate friend of my cousin Melanie^s, 
perhaps?" 
"Yes." 

A pause ensued, and the silence in the room was 
broken by an ill fastened window -blind of painted 
canvass descending spontaneously — at first slowly, 
Wt ending with a jerk, covering one of the windows, 
and excluding so much of the little remaining light 
^ that they could merely distinguish each other^s figures. 
Cyrilla's first inclination was to leave the room, her 
next to indulge in a gay laugh. She yielded to the 
ktter without restraint, and before it had ceased, her 
cousin suddenly started up, exclaiming, "Can you 
forgiye me for not recognising you? The darkness — 
the impossibility of seeing your features — the — 

the — surprise at so unexpected a meeting 

Have you been long here? When did you return from 
Italy?" 

"Some months ago." 

"Indeed! I thought you had only just arrived. 
Have you been staying at Exfort?" 

"No, but I am going there now." 

"Your mother told me " 

"My mother!" repeated Cyrilla in astonishment. 

"Perhaps I am mistaken, it may have been your 
aster " 

"You must be doubly mistaken, for my sister de- 
termined not to tell you any thing about me. You 
^med to feel so little interest when she spoke of 
iDe " 

"You surely would not wish me to let her know 
the deep interest I must always feel in every thing 
[ that concerns you!" 
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"And why not? It is surely very natural." 

"Oh, un — doubtedly but she k, 

must hope, unacquainted with a You know w 

I mean." 

"Indeed I do not in the least" 

"Well, but you may easily suppose that I co 
not speak to her as I would to your mother, so I 
pretended an indifference I was far £rom feeling." 

"You pretended indifference! The feint was li 
creditable to you, Rupert!" 

"Excuse me. I think otherwise; it was for y 
sake, hot minb, and I expected praise instead 
blame." 

"I ...... don^t comprehend "We don^t nm 

stand each other at all it seems You are nol 

the least what I expected you to be!" said Cyri 
leanii^ back with a gesture of annoyance. 

"Provoking creature!" exclaimed Rupert start 
from his chair, and beginning to walk up and dc 
the room. Cyrilla, to whom his words and cond 
every moment became more inexplicable, rose also i 
moved towards the door. "Stay, stay," he cried eage: 
placing himself before her. "Do not let us part 
anger — rather let me take advantage of this opj 
tunity to explain anything which may have offen< 
you in my letter. It was your mother who insisted 
my writing. She dictated every word — would not 
me change a single hard expression -r- said that 
thing else would ever induce you to give up the i< 
of Pshaw you must understand me noi 

"Less than ever," said Cyrilla, quietly. "I ne 
received any letter from you, and could almost imag 
you were talking to some one else, if your words < 
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not remind me of both my mother's and sister's avoid- 
anise of your name, — their determination never to 
Bpeak of yon. What you have done to offend them, I 
know not; for my own part, I hoped to haye renewed 

the tmrestrained intercourse of " 

*'Hah!" exclaimed Enpert, retiring quickly a few 
steps from her. 

"Don't be alarmed," said Cyrilla with a slight 
deg'^ of irony in her voioe; "I was merely going to 
observe that with me at least you might be antimste 
BQd unreserved, without the horrors of matrimony in 
pempective-" 

"True -7- very true," said Bupert ihoughtftdly. 

"If you really can forgive my not returning your 

I mean a if, in short, you will be satisfied with 

fiiendship, why let us be friends, though — fate 

las decreed that we should never be more nearly con- 
f nected." 

[ ''Your manner is odd, almost ungracious," said 

€yrilla; "but I suppose I must take you as you are, 
and try to forget my disappointm^it at finding you 
exactly the contrary of all I had hoped. I accept, 
then, the unfriendly offer of friendship you have made 
me, and assure you," she added, half laughing, "that 
I have no designs whatever either on your heart or 
fortune." She held out her hand as she spoke. 

He seized it with a sort of vehemence, exclaiming, 
"Oh, Virginie, Virginie, I don't know yet whether you 
are a — devil or an angel, but," he added in a whisper, 

*' don't lead me into temptation any more, for " 

"Are you mad?" cried Cyrilla, forcibly withdrawing 
her hand from his. "What paltry affectation is this — 
pretending to forget my very name!" 
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"No, I don't forget it," said Rupert, "neither wha 
it was, nor will I forget what it is, if I can help it." 

"There is — there must be some strange confosioi 
here," said Cyrilla, slowly; "Eupert, do you know wh< 
I am?" 

"I should think so," he answered with a short laogl 

"Then why do you call me Virginie?" 

"I beg your pardon," he said, bowing ironically 
"I should perhaps have said Madame la VicomtessOj ant 
have hoped that M. le Vicomte se portait Men?" 

"Ah," cried Cyrilla, "now I perceive that you hav* 
taken me for some other person, and I am glad of it 
very glad that all your odd speeches were intended fo 
a Virginie somebody and not for your cousin Cyrill 
Adlerkron." 

Fortunately for Eupert, who stood petrified wit! 
amazement, the door at this moment opened and Melani 
entered. 

"Why, Cyrilla, is it possible that you are still here? 
she exclaimed, "the carriage will be at the door in tei 
minutes, and you will not be dressed. Eupert, I am glat 
to see you, — that is, I cannot see you at all; but '. 
am happy that you have found your way here at lasl 
I thought I should have been obliged to introduce yoi 
to Cyrilla, but it seems you have become acquainted 
without my assistance." 

"Yes," said Cyrilla, "we have commenced our ac 
quaintance oddly enough, and the impression made o: 
me has not been altogether satisfactory." 

"The infernal darkness of the room, the extraordi 
nary resemblance of both voice and laugh," muttere* 
Eupert. 

"After all it was but a mistake," said Cyrilla gaily 
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^^let US forget it and be friends, tbongh, as jon so 
heroically observed, fate has decreed that we should 
nener he more nearly connected** 

^^Yon cannot easily be more nearly connected than 
you are," said Melanie, who had been too mnch occupied 
ordering lamps to have heard more than the last words; 
^^the rdationship is so near, that I have no doubt 
Bupert will presume upon it, and pay you all sorts 
of attention, — that is, when he has nothing else to do, 
or does not happen to be particularly engaged with 
lialf-a-dozen others. He does not think it necessary," 
^e added pointedly, *^ under any other circumstances 
to be attentive to his cousins** 

"Judge of me fbr yourself, Cyrilla," said Rupert, 
"and do not let this unlucky beginning prejudice you 
against me, — the more so, as I can never explain or 
excuse myself in any way to you." 

"Pray, Cyrilla, go and dress," cried Melanie a little 

impatiently; ^Ve dare not be late on such an occasion, 

^ you can talk nonsense with Eupert some other time." 

^^Wait a moment and let me look at you," said 

fiupert, eagerly. 

"No; but you m&j wait until I return if you choose," 
she answered carelessly. 

He stood with his arms folded, looking after her 
as she walked quickly down the passage, along which 
eandles and lamps were being carried in all directions, 
when, obliged to move aside to admit the bearers 
of lights into the room, he turned to Melanie and ob- 
served: "You might have let me know that Cyrilla 
was here." 

"You did not choose to listen to me when I spoke 
of her to you before I went to Salzburg," she replied 

CyrUla. I, 6 
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with affected indifference, as she turned to the light 
and began to arrange her bracelets. 

Eupert bit his lip, and then asked abruptly, '^Ib 
she handsome?" 

"No, not exactly." 

"Merely good-looking, perhaps?" 

Melanie twirled her bracelets as she answered, ^^She 
is not as handsome as I am — was, I ought to say." 

"Oh," said Eupert smiling, "that is not neceissaiy. 
She might be very handsome without bearing a com- 
parison with you!" 

"I suppose you mean to say something flattering^ 
Eupert, but you have misunderstood me. Cyrilla is 
not at all what is called handsome." 

"I thought as much," said Eupert; "s|o after all 
she is a rosy-cheeked fair^haired girl, such as one sees 
by dozens all over the world." 

"You will not easily find a dozen Cyrillas," said 
Melanie; "Wilhelm says she only wants a pair of wings 
to make her an angel." 

"The President said so! Then she must, after all 
be something very uncommon." 

"Only wait until you hear her sing." 

"0, I ain prepared for all sorts of accomplishments 
cried Eupert, laughing; "I have heard enough of n 
aunt Sophy^s system of education to expect wonder 

"And yet," said Melanie, "all the instruction in i 
world, without natural talent, is of little use. E^ 
the short time I was in Salzburg enabled me to 
cover that the same pains, and the same instruc 
bestowed on different characters and capabilities, 
duce quite different results. Fernanda possesses 
quirements — Cyrilla accomplishments." 
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VA nice distinction," observed Rupert; "but I 
^^ould have required more than one day to make the 
^Bcovery." 

"And yet it was evident enough," rejoined Me- 

■•^iiie, "though among the crowd of people collected 

^t nay aunt's, the evening I was there, I doubt if one 

Person among them was aware of the difference, — in 

^i>, the most of the company seemed to think the 

^tonishing rapidity with which Fernanda's fingers 

ae\^ from one end of the pianoforte to the other much 

^oir© admirable than Cyrilla's faultless performance of 

* Song without words;' and in vocal music, if they 

gav^ her the preference, it was because she sang our na- 

^^xxal melodies, which they understood better than Italian." 

"Most probably she has a good natural voice," 

^^^^ Rupert: "our uncle Carl might have been a primo 

"Cyrilla's voice scarcely seems to belong to this 

^c^xld," said Melanie enthusiastically; "and the man- 

^^^ in which she accompanies herself is quite inde- 

8Cix-ibable, — so playful, so melancholy, and at times 

^^ deeply passionate." 

"You are exciting my curiosity," said Rupert: "but 
^ inust make allowance for some poetical license in 
*e description." 

*'No," said Melanie, seriously, "it is but truth; 
**^d the more I learn to appreciate her accomplish- 
^eiits^ the more I regret the youthful rebellion which 
"®prived me of such advantages in education." 
„ ^*You have educated yourself after a very pleasant 
**^5on," said Rupert^ "and I don't think my aunt 
. ^^Id ever have been, able to have pedagogued you 
^'^t^o being other than you are; but you seem to like 

6* 
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her better than you did when we last spoke of her, - 
what has caused the change?" 

"I fear," said Melanie with a sigh, "I greatly fei 
she is dying. You never saw such a spectre, ar 
neither Fernanda nor Cyrilla seemed to perceive i 
so gradual has most probably been the decay. I ha 
not courage to contradict or even expostulate with he 
although her opinions on a very important subjec 
with regard to Cyrilla, are diametrically opposed 1 
mine." 

"Videlicet, marriage," said Eupert: "so you ha'^ 
been informed of their plan; but it will be very unlil 
you if you join them, and, moreover, perfectly useles 
I can assure you." 

"I know of no plan; but from what my aunt sai 
I see she thinks that Cyrilla's want of fortune ougl 
to induce her to marry from motives of interest; an 
she has not only inculcated this principle, but in tl 
most systematic manner has repressed every inclinatio 
to more exalted sentiments, — has endeavoured \ 
banish every idea that is not absolutely saturated wit 
worldly wisdom from the minds of both her daughters! 

"You don't say so?" cried Eupert with force 
seriousness: "actually saturated with worldly wisdon 
and you discovered all this in twenty-four hours!" 

"My aunt," said Melanie, "seemed to think it he 
duty to impress on my mind the necessity of Cyrilla' 
making a judicious marriage, — she talked of nothinj 
else, and I listened to all she said on the subject ii 
silence, but determined, even while she was speaking 
that through me a new and ideal world should h 
opened to my sister." 
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"And so," said Rupert, "you are of course working 
88 hard as you can at your favourite Jean Paul?" 

"We have begun to read his works together; but 
*"e vein of poetical humour which pervades everything 
*^G has written is almost lost upon her. In the story 
^^ Siebenk^s the parts I most admired made no im- 
pression; and when I asked her yesterday what had 
Pleased her most, she said it was the description of 
P^ebenkSs sitting with his young wife in the evening 
jptending to write, and desiring her to snuff the candle 
. ^ him: sometimes she snuffed it too close, and some- 
P^es she forgot to snuff it at all, and at length, 
^stead of thinking of his writing, he became alto- 
ff^ther occupied with his wife and the snuffers!" 

"It is odd enough," said Rupert, "but that little 
®^eiie, on account of its extreme simplicity, made a 
^^ting impression on me too." 

**You!" exclaimed Melanie; "but who ever ex- 
pected anything else from you? With your manner 
^^ appearance, no one would give you credit for 
^**f the feeling which I know you to possess; but that 
y^illa, with her angelic face and ethereal figure, 
*^^^ld, by an absurd prejudice of her mother's, be 
'^^de absolutely commonplace and prosaical, is, I must 
**^> provoking! I expected a congenial spirit, and find 
* ""^ight-hearted girl quite disposed to join Wilhelm in 
^^'^Shing at me." 

"I think, after aU, I may like her," said Rupert. 

"Of course you will; every one must like her. I 

^^^te idolize her already; and am almost sure that, 

?^^li much of her father's indomitable gaiety, she has 

*^«rited his strong feelings also, and that there is a 
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latent spark of romance in her nature whicli only 
requires time and judicious treatment to burst into 
flame!" 

"Allow me," said Eupert, "to point out to you 
how much better it would be to leave Cyrilla as she 
is, free from all sorts of flres or flames. Now, don't 
be offended," he added, as Melanie turned away from 
him with a gesture of annoyance; "don't be offended, 
but listen to my entreaty that you will leave Cyrilla 
to work out her own scheme of happiness without any 
interference on your part; and above all things let her 
be natural, for though you are very charming as an 
original, a copy, especially if it were a juvenile one, 
and without your fund of information to draw upon, ^^ 
would be the ne plus ultra of absurdity." 

"There is much more danger of Cyrilla's bein| 



unhappy than absurd," said Melanie. "Fancy such 
creature as she is married to a man who cannot or 
not participate in the joys and sorrows that cheque 
this life — who is not capable of understanding whe^^ 

love, pure ideal love is, no, not even by name 

who " 

"Halt!" cried Eupert, taking up his sabre and 
beginning to buckle it on with affected haste; "if yon 
have got on the subject of ideal love, we had better 
end our conversation. But before I go, I really must 
beg of you either to spare Cyrilla the description of 
your ideal love, or to tell her honestly that, though 
you talked in the same way twelve years ago, and 
sentimentalized with my poor tutor Englmann until 
his sorrows were little inferior to those of Werther, 
you actually afterwards in his very presence bestowed 
your fair hand on his Excellency Count Falkenstein. 
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Let her at least know that one can talk in this way 
. ^d act in another." 

**Rupert, you are unkind to speak so lightly of 
^y first, my only love — the morning-star of my ex- 
istence, which, however the glare of day may diminish 
^^ lustre, still, believe me, moves along the firmament 
^ my memory, and becomes visible in all the darker 
oioments of my life!" 

Kupert coughed slightly and covered his mouth to 
^iiceal -a smile: he always did so when he either 
f^^w or suspected his cousin of adapting the poetical 
ideas of others to her own use. She understood what 
"^ meant, and continued more rationally: "Heaven 
^'iowg I woidd have married Valentin Englmann if we 
"^^d had enough between us to supply the common 
^^cessaries of life; but you must remember that I was 

Pottionleds, and . . " 

*^My dear Melanie, do not for a moment suppose 
wiat I blame you; you acted wisely in every sense of 
^'ic word. Englmann would have been miserable, and 
you still more so." 

**No, Eupert, no. Never were two beings more 

^iigenial in mind, never was love based more truly 

^^ Sentiment and a mysterious combination of spirits." 

**Very Platonic," said Kupert, making an odd 

^^ace; "but I would rather not hoar you talk about 
that." 

"And why not? Do not the Swedenborgians say 
*"^t the spirit in another world meeting a congenial 
^P^i^it can unite itself, and " 

"Never mind what they say," cried Rupert, inter- 
^pting her. "It was in this world, twelve years ago, 
^^t yoi; wished to unite yourself to a very good-looking 
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and talented young man, bat he being poor and ignoble 
you were not allowed to do so — fortunately for him 
and for yourself; for what sort of a parson's wife would 
you have made after all, Melanie? Only imag^ine 
yourself now at Windhorst with half-a-dozen obstrepe- 
rous children!*' 

"I should have liked to have had children,'' said 
Melanie, sighing. 

"Yes, little counts and countesses, perhaps, with 
plenty of French bonnes, and nurserymaids to take 
care of them, but not a pack of turbulent boys who 
must be washed and dressed with your own hands 
eyery morning. Instead of your rose-coloured bou- 
doir, fancy the well-scoured parlour that would be 
your •sitting-room, with no possible escape from these 
children, who, though very well behaved, all things 
considered, still, like all such animals, scream, shout, 
quarrel, ride on sticks, upset the furniture, blow their 
noses awry " 

"You describe so graphically, Eupert," cried Me- 
lanie, laughing, "that one would almost imagine you 
had experienced all this." 

"So I have; but you know I rather like noise, and 
am very fond of children. Whenever I am at Wind- 
horst, the whole Englmann family come to me, and 
you have no idea how gay they make the old place, 
or how they enjoy themselves, chasing each other 
through the large rooms and passages. I have more 
children than dogs with me when I go out to walk, 
and am not half as much discomposed as their father 
when they grow troublesome or tired. You never saw 
a fellow so put out as Englmann when he has been 
obliged to carry home a child!" 
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"A man of such exalted and refined ideas *' 

l>egan Melanie. 

^^Ah, bah! when a man marries and has six chil- 
dren, he should not mind carrying one of them occa- 
sionally; but, with the exception of a little remnant 
of over-refinement, he is the pleasantest companion 
; possible." 

"I heard," said Melanie, "that you had improved 
Us Louse, and assisted him in various ways." 
I "I believe the best way to assist him is through 
Us children," said Kupert; "so I have sent his eldest 
% to school." 

"0, Kupert, how kind of you! How I wish I could 
do something for him — I mean for them!" 

'Ton can," said Kupert, "and you can oblige me 
^ the same time, if you will find out all about the 
different girls' schools at Strasburg. Englmann's wife 
Las consented to part with her eldest daughter also; 
80, next autumn, after you have made the necessary 
^^uiries about religion, and morals, and all the other 
things, we can send her off too. I was laughed at 
^ough concerning my godson Kupert; but if I were 
^ begin again with Kupertina, as they have barbar- 
ously christened her, there would be no end to the 
joke." 

** You may depend on my writing to Madame Joubert 
to-morrow," said Melanie. "You know she has now 
^6 management of the school at which I passed eight 

years of my life But do you know I should like 

^follow your example, and do something for these 
children, if you think it would not be disagreeable to 

"^ I might adopt one of them — I wonder I 

^®ver thought of that before! Wilhelm would have no 
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objection, I am sure tell me, are any of it 

younger ones pretty or interesting-looking, like the 
father?" 

"They are all strong healthy children, but I cai 
not recollect that any of them can justly make pr 
tensions to beauty. Fritz is well enough, but yc 
would think his eyes too small, and his mouth U 
large." 

"Oh, I don't like boys at all — I meant one < 
the girls." 

"There is but one other girl, little Tony; she ; 
not in the least pretty, but the merriest, oddest litt] 
thing you ever saw. The best plan would be for yo 
to go with me to Windhorst for a day or two, an 
judge for yourself. You have not seen Englmann fc 
twelve years; a meeting might be very conducive t 
your happiness." 

"No, Eupert, it would be a renewal of grief." 

"I am quite convinced, Melanie, that seeing hi 
as he now is, the hard-working father of six childre 
with a voluminous white cravat instead of an op< 
shirt collar, — a very long-tailed coat instead of tl 
picturesque velvet garment of his student days, — awe 
shaved patient-looking face instead of the mustachioe 
demi-poetical countenance, which I can still dimly re 
member, would deprive your recollections of so mud 
of their romance that you would be a happier womai 
during the rest of your life." 

"O, Kupert, I would not see him so for all tin 
world — ■ would not destroy my ideal of all that ii 
noble, poetical, beautiful! 0, why have you dimmw 
the light that so brightly illumined my early days, ant 
even by reflection chased the shadows of the present! 
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^^Because I want to chase away these imaginary 
shadows, and I think the patient face and long-tailed 
coat will greatly assist me." 

"But why did you say that he wore a long^tailed 
coat?" asked Melanie, reproachfully. 

"Because he does -^ just think of him always as 
I have now described him, and the President will rise 
enormously in your estimation." 

"The President — Wilhelm — I had almost for- 
gotten. This is the anniversary of our wedding-day, 
and I wrote some verses to remind him of it; he must 
We found them on the table when he returned from 
lis walk." 

She moved towards a door leading into an adjoin- 
ing room and softly opened it The President was 
seated at a table covered with papers, pamphlets, and 
vriting materials; the concentrated light of a shaded 
^p fell on a number of business-like letters, and he 
^«8 so engaged shoving them into their envelopes, 
Aat he did not hear his wife's step as she approached 
kun. He was a tall, pale-complexioned, strongly built 
l^wm, his head, large in its proportions, was but spar- 
u^ly covered with silver-grey hair which did not con- 
^l any part of his high intellectual forehead; beneath 
lis thick and still dark eyebrows were clear light grey 
^yes, the usual expression of which denoted the earnest- 
Jiess of deep thought, not unfrequently verging on 
severity; his nose, large and inclining to aquiline, 
suited well his firmly closing mouth and square-formed 
diin; his manners were decided, almost haughty; his 
voice, deep and sonorous, was seldom heard in light 
discourse; he was a man more calculated to- inspire 
respect, perhap fear, than love, and such had been 
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the case. There was a painful degree of uncertainty, 
almost diffidence, in Melanie^s manner as she approached 
him, and whispered rather than said, "Wilhelm, did 
you not find — something — on your table?" 

"A pink-papered perfumed piece of poetry!" he 
answered, taking up a pen and beginning to write the 
addresses of his letters. "The fact is, Melanie, I have 
had such a multiplicity of affairs, that I have not had 
time to read it" 

She stretched out her arm with a look of deep 
mortification to regain possession of the lines, which 
she felt were disparaged by his alliteration; but he 
laid his hand on hers, saying, "Don^t be offended, it 
shall be read the moment I have despatched these let- 
ters to the minister; this is my last night here yoti 
know, and everything must be in order before I leaye 
this table. I really should be obliged if you would 
read it for me, or tell me the contents while I seal 
these papers;" and he lit a taper and began to drop 
the melting wax, as she turned away, saying, - 

"0, it was merely to remind you that this wbb 
the anniversary of our wedding-day; it is of no con- 
sequence ! " 

He first pressed his massive seal firmly on the wax, 
and then turning suddenly round, exclaimed, "But it 
is of great consequence; why did you not tell me be- 
fore I went out to walk — I could then have gone to 
a jeweller's, and bought you some trinket" 

Melanie coloured violently, and turning to Hupert, 
who stood in the doorway, she said, in a voice iatem- 
bling from vexation, "Such are my trials, Rupert; you 
may laugh at them, but — they are very hard to be 
borne by any one whose feelings are not quite blunted." 
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"Now, don't be absurd, Melanie," said Count Fal- 
enstein, holding out his hand; "I never could make 
peeches such as you like to hear, but I am happy to 
e able to say, that, all things considered, we have 
rorked on very well together these twelve years, and 
. trust much rational happiness is still in store for us. 
^ext time, take care to let me know the day before, 
that " 

"That you may buy me some trinket," she said, 
interrupting him. 

"I meant to say brooches and bracelets — you are 
fo&d of such things I know." 

"Believe me that, so bestowed, they have as little 

▼alae for me as pink-papered perfumed poetry for 

jou!" 

"Severe, but just," said the President, half laugh- 

. "Now, Melanie, don't be vexed — see, I am 
to do a little sentiment for you; until such time 
^vay letters are sealed and despatched, (for business 
Jiust ever go before pleasure,) your lines shall remain 
here — in my waistcoat pocket — just over my 
mit you see — could any reasonable woman desire 
more?" 

Melanie half smiled. 

"Where are you going this evening?" he asked, 
evidently trying to appear interested about her plans; 
wt he continued writing while he added, "That yellow 
wtin petticoat is perfectly dazzling, and you look un- 
commonly handsome!" 

"Cyrilla is to be presented to the Crown Princess," 
Uiflwered Melanie, walking towards a pier glass in 
Her to remove carefully the tears which had gathered 
& her eyes. A bronze clock commenced striking the 
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hour, the carriage was announced, and a moment afte 
Cyrilla appeared. Rupert sprang towards her, bu 
accustomed to punctuality in time, she only glanoei 
towards her sister, and then hurried down the stain 
As he followed with Melanie, he asked where he shoiili 
be likely to meet them in the course of the evening 
^^We are going to the theatre, and afterwards to th 
Polinskys." 

*'*'Au revoir^ then," cried Rupert gaily; "if I hav 
time I shall be sure to see you again." 

The few hours, however, which intervened suffice 
to renew all his distrust, and increase his repugnaac 
to a nearer acquaintance with his cousin Cyrilla; sc 
though curiosity induced him even at a late hour fa 
follow her to the Polinskys, he stationed himself u 
lently near the door of the room in which she wafl 
sitting, and contemplated her at what he considered a 
safe distance. He saw a fair, a very fair girl, yoadi- 
fuMooking to a degree that made the calm nonchalanoe 
of her manner remarkable, as she leaned back in a 
large low crimson chair, quite surrounded by men tA 
various ages, and apparently able to amuse or interest 
them all. Rupert mistook the ease of habit for co^ 
quetry, and muttered, "This is another accomplish- 
ment, I suppose; and she has got the start of Melanie 
here too, without being half as- handsome. How conic 
my aunt imagine I should fall in love with that bafa} 
face!" 

Rupert was himself still too young to appreciati 
the rounded cheek, the full lip, the eye of which th( 
white is almost blue — the innumerable charms of ex 
treme youth: Melanie^s tall full figure, brilliant eyec 
and marked regular features, were to him more in 
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teiesting; and he would perhaps have approached her 
if he had not suspected, from the wondering faces of 
those around her, that she was talking either of ani- 
oil magnetism or ghosts, two subjects which he par- 
ticalarly disliked. Again he looked at Gjrilla, but 
ihe had turned away her head; and after a moment^s 
indecision, he walked slowly, almost cautiously, away, 
tt if he feared his cousin might see him and claim his 
sttention. "For, of course," he thought, "she has got' 
&U possible instructions firom her mother and aunt how 
to catch and hold me fast." 

"You don't mean to leave so early, Adlerkron," 
<!ried Captain Stauffen, one of the officers of his regi- 
JQ<&it; "surely you will wait to hear your cousin sing: 
if ahe can do so half as well as she can talk, it is well 
vorth your while." 

**8now yourself, at least," said Lieutenant E^emm- 
^^, taking him by the arm; "become visible to the 
Polmskys, if only for a moment, as I heard the Coun- 
ty Falkenstein say that her sister must not sing until 
you had made your appearance." 

^^Indeed! Then," said Eupert, with a look of in- 
annoyance, "you may go to her now, and tell 
W that I have just recollected a most important en- 
^Hgement, which unfortunately will prevent me from 
bearing my cousin sing just now, but that in a few 
weeks I hope to see them both at Exfort" 

Rupert stood in the street — his carriage was gone, 
and the cold half-thawed snow penetrated the soles and 
sides of his thin boots: he stopped and deliberated 
whether of not he should return; "No, he would not. 
After all, Melanie did know, or at least suspect the 
plot against him; it showed great want of tact her 
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saying that Cjrilla must wait until he ca 
aunts would find her but a bungling matcl 
and as to Cyrilla, the sooner her hopes wei 
the better; it was his duty to be decided < 
casion." 

And he strode down the street, splashin 
the wet snow, alike unheedful of it or of 
small voice" that whispered he was not a( 
his usual kindness or consideration for the i 
others. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Export is one of those ancient towns so 
in Germany, which, from having occupied 
guished place in the early history of the coi 
been deemed worthy of fortification in the mi 
has had to endure all the vicissitudes of ti 
wars of those times. Besieged, pillaged, bui 
ever risen, phoenix-like, out of its ashes; anc 
last conflagration, and having been twice £ 
the French at a later period, had failed to 
of the appearance of a large, populous, an< 
town, though the distance from the coast, an 
a navigable river or extensive commerce, wc 
jnany an Englishman to doubt the fact. [ 
had, at the conclusion of the last war, bee 
enlivened, in the opinion of its inhabitants, I 
residences of various historically celebrated ]\ 
and Gau-grafs having been converted into 
for a numerous and jovial garrison, and also 
ably elevated in rank, when it became the 
provincial government, with its respectable r 
tives of civil power, in the persons of assess- 
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cillors of different classes, &c., &c., &c., and a Pre- 



The President, Count Ealkenstein, resided in the 
govemment house, which was the largest and hand- 
somest in the town, occupying the whole side of a 
sfuare called the Platz, and, though the lower part 
of the huilding was altogether appropriated to the 
Cerent offices of the persons employed under him, 
Ae second story, with its long suite of reception 
rooms, had heen reserved altogether for his use, or 
rather for his wife's, who there, on stated evenings, 
'^ived, sometimes a select, sometimes & promiscuous 
society. 

Placed hy station and fortune in the first rank, 

Helanie affected to laugh at and despise all social 

distinctions: she said, and tried to believe, that talent 

ftnd education alone could raise man above his fellows ; 

but she never was known to transgress any of the self- 

^posed laws which distinguished her class. She spoke 

^ench, or demi-French, almost invariably when in 

company, tutoied and called familiarly by their Chris- 

^^ names every member of her- own coterie^ while 

was unnecessarily and ostentatiously polite to the 

fashion-favoured membiers of her little world. She 

**pired in a lady-like sort of way to literary celebrity, 

*J^ on first coming to Exfort had entertained the idea 

^^ combining learning and fashion, and altogether 

^'^^Hging the tastes and pursuits of the greater num- 

. ^ of her acquaintances. Some years had elapsed 

*^<ie the time of the "three experiments," as she her- 

?^lf laughingly called the three soirees in which she 

z^d hoped to commence a new era in the Exfort world. 

^ o this end, she had signified her intention of giving 
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reading parties, and had induced men of learning and. 
talent to write and read aloud essays on subjects whip.W 
she judged most appropriate, and likely to arouse th^ 
curiosity or engage tjie attention of her expecte^3 
audience. The first night her rooms were crowded 
suffocation, but the company were manifestly soo 
weary, and openly showed that they preferred whi; 
pering to each other. Some ridiculed what they h 
heard, others were honest enough to confess that th 
had not understood what it was all about; but a 
greater number declared that it was intolerably dixJ. 
work', and if they had not been ashamed, they woi:ml€5 
have gone home at the end of the first half hour; aiK5 
this sort of shame induced many to appear at the 
cond soiree, but the third was literally without 
Melanie^s hopes of being the leader of an ihtellecttUB — 
society evaporated, and she henceforw£u*d followed th« 
example of others, giving two or three large ball^ 
during the winter, and receiving those who had genenu 
invitations to her house twice-a-week in spring am 
autumn. 

At the end of the long suite of reception-roomi 
was one chosen- for constant habitation, because it ad 
joined the private office of Count Falkenstein. H 
reserved for himself the privilege of locking the doubl 
doors between them when he did not choose to be 
terrupted in writing, or of opening them when h^ 
either wished for society or desired to lengthen hi^ 
space for walking. The day after Cyrilla's arrival, 
as she was sitting in this room with her sister, waiting 
for the announcement of dinner, she heard the Pre- 
sident speaking with unusual animation to some one 
who had entered just as the doors of communication 
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W been opened. Melanie instantly rose and joined 

^om, and Cjrilla soon after distinguished the low 

tones of an unknown voice inquiring for her cousin 

Rupert, and asking if he did not mean to come soon 

^ Exfort about the purchase of Freilands. 

"I really do not know what his intentions are," 
^plied Melanie in rather an offended tone; *^his con- 
duct was altogether so odd, so inexplicable, that even 
'^ I had had an opportunity of asking him, I da not 
'Mnk I should have done so." 

"I heard you talking to him for a good half- 
^Our," said the President; "but," he added ironically, 
^ t suppose he forgot to ask about the new work which 
*® now in manuscript" 

"It was not to me he was so — so uncivil, I may 

^^y; it was his neglect of Cyrilla that annoyed me. 

^^e saw her for five minutes before she went out the 

■*^st evening we were in Berlin, — promised to follow 

^8 to the Polinskys, but when there, never even took 

^le trouble of .entering the room we were in; and 

^nded by sending a young officer of his regiment to 

"tell me that he had some engagement which would 

prevent him from hearing her sing! I naturally thought 

lie would have excused himself the next morning before 

^e left, but he never appeared;" 

"We left very early," suggested the President. 
"That," said the unknown voice, "is no excuse for 
Adlerkron. You know he is one of those men ^ho do 
not know how to enjoy either their position in the 
world or their wealth; he is, and always was, an earlier 
riser than most of those unfortunate beings who, like 
me, are doomed to earn their daily bread." 

"I think, Edouard," said the President, "that in 

7* 
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his place you would have been equally energetic. I 
am convinced that, under any circumstances, you would 
be an ambitious and studious man/' 

"Studious I yes — perhaps — but with Adlerkron'B 
fortune I should certainly lead a very different life 
from his." 

"As to his life," said Melanie, "it is, I am told, 
blameless; and though I feel a little angry with him 
just now on account of Cyrilla, I must say I have 
seldom met a more generous or good-natured being." 

"0, only too good-natured," said the same voice. 
"If I were in his place, the officers of my regiment 
should not ride my horses without asking my leaver 
nor should they have free quarters at Windhorst I 
consider that sort of good-nature weakness." 

"He is extremely popular," began Melanie. 

"He is considered a good-natured fellow, and per-^ 
haps that is the height of his ambition, but it is not:^ 
mine. 

"And what is your ambition?" asked Melanie. 

"Nothing less than to be finance minister som^ 
twenty years hence!" 

"You are right, Edouard," cried the President; "i:f 
circumstances favour your views, I know no one whos^ 
talents would more fit them for the office." 

"In the meantime," said Melanie, walking into the 
drawing-room, "let me introduce you to my sister. 
Cyrilk, this is our nephew. Count Zomdorff." 

He was a young and uncommonly handsome man; 
the extreme paleness of his features rendered still 
more remarkable by his jet black hair and large dark 
eyes; his manners were quiet, his voice low, and pe- 
culiarly agreeable. Though perfectly well dressed, 
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tbere was an evident carelessness in the minutiae of 
Us toilet wbich most people thought and said pro- 
ceeded from the consciousness that his personal ad- 
vantages permitted negligence. Those who so judged 
^ere in error. Few, none perhaps, understood his 
character at all, for few or none ever study the cha- 
racters of those with whom they are not obliged to 
live; and many, very many, pass through this world 
without ever having studied any character at all, merely 
^king people as they find them, and feeling a sort of 
^ague surprise when others act differently from what 
they would have done in their places. These are like 
children turning over the leaves of a book of prints, 
^der which the explanations are written in a language 
^known to them. The representations of scenes of 
domestic life they can understand, though even there 
^iich is passed over unnoticed; but should the picture 
Present anything new or uncommon, after having 
looked at it for a short time with a mixture of curiosity 
^iid wonder, they turn over the leaf, unconscious of 
^te fund of deep interest, or subject of profound 
thought, which they have lost. The study of character 
^ay be compared to the acquirement of a new science 
Or language; the more cultivated the mind, the less 
felt are the first difficulties; and these once overcome, 
a world of hitherto unknown ideas come crowding on 
us, or intellectual treasures are within our reach which 
may afford us occupation and enjoyment for the rest 
of our lives. This digression is not intended as a 
prelude to a dissection of Count Zomdorff^s head or 
heart: like Cyrilla, we will see him as he chose to 
appear to her, and that was, cold and indifferent. He 
talked politics without intermission during dinner, re- 
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tired afterwards with the President to his study; and 
when he again appeared in the drawing-room, he 
addressed all his conversation in & half-whisper to 
Melanie. 

The President requested Cyrilla to sing; and while 
he leaned back in his chair, an expression of perfect 
satisfaction stealing over his stem features, Count 
Zomdorff ceased speaking, but, bending over a book, 
appeared altogether unconscious of all that -was going* 
on about him. As the * clock struck ten, he rose, 
nodded a good-night to his uncle, murmured a few 
words to his aunt, and, slightly bowing to Cyrilla, 
left the room. 

"Well," cried Melanie, turning with a look of half- 
suppressed triumph to her sister: "well, Cyrilla, what 
do you think of him?" 

"You mean Count ZomdorflF? I hardly know — 
I spoke so little to him — he seems gentleman-like." 

"My dear creature, are you blind? He ii^ prob- 
ably the handsomest man you ever saw in your 
life!" 

"Very likely; but I did not observe him atten- 
tively." 

The President looked up and smiled. "Edouard 
has for once made no impression," he said quietly; 
"Cyrilla is too rational to waste admiration on a 
head, without knowing what sort of brain may be in 
it. I believe it is Plato who says 'mind alone is 
beautiful.* " 

"He meant, that the appreciation of beauty de- 
pends upon the mind," said Melanie; "and the more 

intellect we have the stronger our imagination 

may be so much the more intense is the per- 
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ception of the beautiful! I must say, Cyrilla, I never 

ww^ any one so devoid of feeling for beauty as you 
aref" 

^'.I think on the present occasion it is a most for- 
tunate circumstance,'' said Count Falkenstein. 

***! cannot agree with you, Wilhelin; it is a loss of 
JJicalculable pleasure a person npt having a perception 
of what is beautiful, be the object picture, statue, man, 
Of woman." 

"Hum ," said Count Falkenstein, rubbing 

Ws chin. "The perception of a woman's beauty is 
sometimes necessary to make a man overlook her 
foibles." 

Melanie moved in silent dignity towards a marble 
table, on which three small antique silver candle-i^ticks 
were placed, and began to occupy herself in lighting 
the candles they hold. 

"I think," said Cyrilla, apologetically, "indeed I 
am almost sure I should have observed Count Zom- 
dorff more had he spoken to me, or had he appeared 
to like music." 

'^Edouard. loses * incalculable pleasure' by having 
no ear for music," said Count Falkenstein. 

"He has no dislike to vocal music," cried Melanie, 
eagerly, "no dislike whatever, when he can hear the 
words distinctly." 

"That is," said the Count, "he has no objection 
to receiving a poetical idea even through the medium 

of song!" 

"I think, Wilhelm, it is extremely injudicious your 
endeavouring to prejudice Cyrilla against a person 
with whom she must associate so constantly." 

"And I think, Melanie, it is still more injudicious 
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your endeavouring to prepossess her in favour of 

person who is is a is decidedly the wc 

parti in Exfort." 

Cyrilla laughed. "To relieve both your mind 
she said, "let me assure you that I am neither p 
judiced nor prepossessed, nor," she added with 
slight blush, "nor have I come to Exfort to look 
a partV* 

"Well," said the President, "all I have to say 
that I hope you have made as little impression on : 
nephew as he seems to have made on you. It ii 
fortunate circumstance for him that his heart is not 
vulnerable through his ears as mine." 

"You need have no apprehensions on Edouai 
account," observed Melanie, "for however Cyril] 
appearance might attract him, she is not in other 
spects at all suited to him. I have seldom seen t 
people so different in disposition." 

"So much the better," rejoined Count Falkenste 
"so much the better; but you see sometimes peo 
like those who are precisely the contrary of what tl 
are themselves — I give myself as an example. C 
any two people in the world be more unlike than 
are?" 

"I flatter myself that it is not possible," answei 
Melanie as she left the room. 

Cyrilla stopped at her sister's door for a mom* 
and said, "I should like to know why you nc 
mentioned Count Zomdorff's name to me. I had 
idea that you had a nephew here." 

"He has not been long in Exfort," answered 1 
lanie evasively, "only since he became Kammer Asi 
sor. Our other nephews, the Falkensteins, are not 
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be compared to him; bat they will nevertheless inherit 
all we possess, while poor Edonard must work his 
way on in the world as he best can. It is this which 
makes him so melancholy — so discontented — at 
times almost a misanthrope." 

"But," said Cyrilla, "how many men in this world 
are similarly situated, without being either melancholy 
or misanthropical!" 

"Very likely; but not such men as Edouard. I 
never see him and Eupert together, without wishing 
they could change places: Rupert^s simple habits and 
thoughtless hilarity are perfectly adapted to a life of 
the commonest description; whereas Edouard's refine- 
ment, almost amounting to morbid sensibility, will 
make him, if chance or interest do not favour his am- 
bition, the most wretched of men!" 

"Good-night," said Cyrilla, turning away; "you 
have quite convinced me tl^at he is not at all likely to 

s^t me, even as an acquaintance and I suppose 

he is here every day?" 

"He is here every d^-y, and you will be so un- 
avoidably thrown together, that I wrote to him about 

you from Berlin I will be candid with you, dear 

Cyrilla, and tell you that your appearance is so ideal, 
so essentially poetical and refined, that I trembled for 
his peace of mind, and " 

"And," said Cyrilla, interrupting her, "and re- 
commended him to be almost uncivil to me? He ought 
to be very much obliged to you for your care of his 
happiness. May I ask why yoa did not think it ne- 
cessary to warn me too?" 

"Your education," answered Melanie, "must have 
been very different from what I supposed, if you could 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Days and weeks passed -r Cjrilla's friends and 
Mquaintances multiplied with that facility so common- 
to youth — so impossible in later years. In many 
where she found companions of her own age, 
became intimate, and was not a little annoyed oc- 
casionally at the number of questions which were 
: Mked her about her cousin Bupert — If he did not 
intend to purchase Freilands? — Had he not said he 
. would retire from the army and settle near Exfort? — 
Viom did she suppose he was likely to marry? — 
j Did she not think him quite a love? — Had she ever 
! Wrd any amateur sing so well as he did? &c., &c., &c. 
I And not one of these questions, simple as they were, 
; could she answer, though they concerned one of her 
i^earest relations. Eupert^s neglect was thus made 
>o very apparent, that she first felt piqued, then ai- 
riest angry, whenever he was named. Some of her 
other friends were not less curious concerning the in- 
tentions and movements of Count ZomdorflF, who they 
blew almost lived in his uncle's house; and it was in 
vain that Cyrilla assured them that she was scarcely 
acquaiivted with and never spoke to him; they were 
incredulous, and well they might be, for on the even- 
ings that the Countess Falkenstein was "at home," 
they had observed that he followed her from room to 
room, stood near her, listened to what she said, oc- 
casionally joined in the conversation, and all with 
that appearance' of careless intimacy which men, who 
have lived in the world, know so well how to assume 
towards very young women; but none could know, 
dor could Cyrilla explain, that when they met the 
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next day at dinner a relapse had taken place, and he 
was again frigid or indifferent to her, and exclusively 
occupied with his uncle and aunt. 

One afternoon, as he sat in the drawing-room with 
his arms crossed, apparently in deepest reverie, Me- 
lanie approached Cyrilla, who was painting in wate^ 
colours, and pointing to Zomdorff, asked her to make 
a sketch of him. *^It will not be difficult," she added, 
^^as he is so quiet — he has not moved for the lart 
ten minutes." 

"Oh, nothing can he easier," said Cyrilla gaily; 
"he is quite a man of marble — unmoved — immov- 
able. I can sketch his face without looking at him-— 
Look here — so?" 

Melanie bent over her, exclaiming, "Excellent! 
nothing could be more like! What an extraordinary 
talent for taking likenesses you must have!" 

"I believe," said Cyrilla, as she carelessly gava 
the outline of the figure, "I believe this is rather an 
exercise of memory — Shall I colour the head » 
little?" 

"Oh pray do." 

In the meantime the man of marble was sitting 
upright, his pale cheek slightly flushed, his dark eye« 
flashing, and an expression of surprise and pleasure 
pervading every feature of his face. 

"I think," suggested Melanie, "you might give a 
little more colour." 

"Not a bit," said Cyrilla decidedly. 

"I liked your sketch better," continued Melanie; 
"the outline was perfect." 

"It is there still," rejoined Cyrilla; "this slight 
washing in of colour cannot have changed it." 
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"It is there and not there," said Melanie; "you 
We given a cold, haughty, discontented expression to 
the head now." 

"*Tis memory's sketch," said Cyrilla, throwing 
down her pencil; "and it is 5o," she added, slightly 
dirngging her shoulders, "that Count ZomdorfiTs head 
appears to me — almost — always." 

Melanie walked with the drawing in her hand into 
tlie next room to show it to the President. Count 
Zomdorff rose, approached Cyrilla, sat down in a 
chair beside her, and having watched her for a few 
i&inates, as she replaced her colours and deposited her 
pallets in the box, he observed, in his usual low well 
Diodulated voice, "I am sorry my head has made so 
^agreeable an impression on you, Mademoiselle 
^'Adlerkron ; will you allow me to accuse you of some 
uuustice in your judgment of me?" 

"Of your head — not of you." 

"My head! why that's myself — my all — all I 
have in the world! My head, with some mechanical 
assistance on the part of my hands, must earn my 
wead, give me clothes — a roof to cover me, and 
perhaps some of those luxuries which civilisation has 
i^ndered almost necessary to life!" 

"We spoke merely of the expression of your 
iatures," observed Cyrilla. 

"You said I appeared to you cold and haughty," 
ontinued ZomdorflF; "I am neither the one nor the 
ther." 

"Very likely," said Cyrilla, playing with her pencil, 
it may be the regularity of your features which gives 
lem an expression of severity." 

"I am not severe, not haughty, and but too surely 
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not cold/' Had Cjrilla looked at him, 
have believed the latter assertion at least; i 
and he continued: **Cold! As cold as I 
its crust of ice! To the charge of discom 

gruiitj." 

**Melanie calls it melancholy, and the i 
better," observed Cyrilla, smiling. 

"Let us call it by the right name — di 
am altogether dissatisfied with myself, my 
— in short, with the whole world." 

"And I find such discontent so unreaso 
instead of commiserating, I feel inclined 
you; and would do so if I knew you we 
said Cyrilla, moving back, her chair. 

"Stay, Mademoiselle d'Adlerkron, one i 

You said, or implied that I or, if you -w 

was not always disagreeable to you. 

"Did I? I suppose I meant, that in 
looked more amiable than you do for us 
here." 

"You could scarcely make a remark ci 
place me in a more disadvantageous light 
not altogether without foundation, nor wil 
With you the case is exactly the contrar 
a thousand times more charming, a thoi 
more fascinating, when we are quite alone 
you are seen in a crowd." 

"Your words admit of a double sense," \ 
laughing; "you may mean that I am a cl 
of person, with whom it is pleasant to 
hours every day, or " 

"Pleasant! Oh, something more than ] 
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"Or you, may mean that I am too insignificant to 
be observed among others." 

"Yon are lost, or rather thrown Away,N like an 
exotic flower in a gardener's table-bouquet," said 
Zomdorff, with increasing animation. **One never 
can admire a flower as it deserves, until it is seen 
alone. A rosebud for instance is, with all its intrinsic 
beauty, a flower but little observed when, with jessa- 
nunes, jonquils, geraniums, and dozens of others, it 
composes a part of those pyramidical bouquets which 

gardeners love to form I never see one of them 

^thout thinking of a ball-room — I am never in a 
ball-room without thinking qf a bouquet." 

"A very nice idea," said Cyrilla, leaning back in 
ler chair, half amused, half indifferent. 

"In looking at a bouquet of this description," con- 
Zomdorff, ^^one seldom singles out a flower for 
particular admiration." He paused a moment, and 
then added, "Let me, however, take one — a rosebud, 
* lily, or what you will, and let me place it in a glass 
of water; give me time to examine and admire it cct 
leisure, and I shall soon think it most beautiful — 
most perfect — and wonder that, even among the others, 
I had not instantly sought one like it." 

"You are right," said Cyrilla; "all plants are 
beautiful when carefully examined; and," she said, 
bending over the paper before her, and almpst uncon- 
sciously beginning to sketch rosebuds and lilies,- "and 
really the whole idea is so poetical, that you might 
put it into verse." 

"Are you laughing at me?" he asked, calmly. 
"No, I was only iJbinking of what Melanie told me 
a few dajs ago." 
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**Wliat did she tell you?" 

**That you had written some delightfully wile 
despairing poems, and published them under a feigne 
name." 

*'A youthful folly that I hoped had been forgotten, 
said Zomdorff, smiling. 

"She said also," continued Cyxilla, archly, "ihi 
you could talk poetical prose sometimes." 

"That was not my intention just now," said Zon 
dorff, rising; "but if you cannot, or will not, under 
stand my allegory, let me tell you, in plain word 
that however safe I may imagine myself when I at 
you surrounded by others, you might become dan 
gerous to my peace of mind were I to yield to th 
inclination I constantly feel of conversing unrestrainedly 
with you." 

Oyrilla looked at him for a moment in astonishment 
Some confused thoughts of an ice-covered volcano 
bouquets, ball-rooms, and buds of roses, passec 
through her mind — then came the tolerably clea 
idea that Count Zomdor£P, the cold impenetrable mai 
of marble, had not been, or was not so insensible 
as she had supposed. A feeling of gratified vanit; 
was succeeded by a smile of unequivocal pleasure 
that changed into a merry laugh, in which she wa 
joined by ZomdorflF, even while he said, "I wish yoi 
would alway laugh, and then I should have nothiuj 
to fear." 

"You would have nothing to fear!" repeated Meli 
nie, joining them. "What on earth are you talkin 
about?" 

"I have been endeavouring to explain to yon 
sister my motives for avoiding her society, and wis 
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I could make her understand that I am not always 
the dall disagreeable fellow I have been for the last 
six weeks." 

"Dull and disagreeable! I am sure Cyrilla never 
thought " 

^'Excuse me, Melanie. I certainly did at least think 
your praises of Count Zomdorff a little exaggerated — 
that he was not dull, I could discover by his con- 
versation with others; but, as far as I am concerned, 
I must say^he is the only man I ever found actually 

luigracious to me, and and rather diaagreeable than 

otherwise." > 

^^That was more than I intended," cried Zomdor£P, 
with imusual warmth; '*but a medium in such cases is 
Jwt possible, and henceforth I will be — myself — 
«ieh a I am." 

^*£douard, dear Edouard," cried Melanie, with 
& look of alarm, ^^haye you forgotten all I said to 

you?" 

"No; I remember it perfectly, and some other 
things too; but it is absurd avoiding present pleasure 
^m a vague fear that it may increase future misery. 
Mademoiselle d^Adlerkron shall never again have cause 
to complain of my ungraciousness." 

The announcement of dinner ended the conversa- 
tion, but Cyrilla's interest was excited, and the more 
BO, as her sister^s countenance assumed an unusual 
gravity. Zomdor£P did not that day, or ever after, 
follow his uncle into his study, but joining Melanie 
and Cyrilla after dinner, read or talked to them the 
whole evening. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Zorxdobff's expUnation made a deep and lasdug 
impression on Cyiilla, nor was liia mamwr afterwards 
calculated to weaken it. If he did not positivelj seek 
her society, he at least never seemed to avoid it; and, 
when they were together, he talked natmally, and 
apparently without reserve, on eveiy aabject, allowing 
himself to be laughed at for his fastidioiu tastes, and 
listening gravely to her lectures on the sinfulneBa of 
inordinate ambition. Too proud to be vain, he wa0 
evidently perfectly indifferent to his very nneommon 
personal advantages, and in proportion aa Cyrilla ob- 
gerved this, she became aware of them, aeqniring by* 
iegtees a sense of the "beautiful*^ which might even 
liave satisfied her sister, had she thought proper agaiA 
IQ question her. Day by day Zomdorff roae in her 
estimation — how could it be otherwise? The P»- 
gident consulted him on important business. Melanie^f 
^comiums were unceasing, and they no longer ap- 
peared exaggerated to Cyrilla. In the society of ii- 
f^rt be was, by common consent, the leader of fashion, 
«^tbout having given himself the slightest trouble to 
obtain that eminence; and Cyrilla could not long »■ 
main unconscious that, even against his will, she had 
befiTun to "endanger his peace of mind." She pardoned, 
09 every woman in her place would have done, the 
occasional glances that betrayed this secret — forgave 
him sooner than he did himself, and felt a degree of 
compassion for his magnanimous struggles that almost 
verged on tenderness. It was these same efforte on 
his part to overcome and conceal his growing admira- 
tion and regard that gave peculiar interest to theb 
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intercourse. She began to understand why he was 
discontented, and even to entertain vague wishes that 
she had been bom an heiress; but it was not until he 
had been absent for some days in Berlin, that she dis- 
■ coyered how extremely insipid all other men were — 
. W very necessary his society must be to his aunt 
i and uncle! Perhaps she was glad when he returned 
^ to Exfort. She gave him her hand for a moment, but 
t it was singular that, as Melanie warmly welcomed 
him, and added the assurance that they had found it 
almost impossible to live without him, Cyrilla said not 
one word, but, bending over her work, slightly averted 
her face, which had suddenly become flushed in a very 
^nsual manner. Zomdorff was not at all hurt at her 
silence. On the contrary, a look of surprise was 
^nickly followed by a smile of satisfaction, and a 
visible exhilaration of spirits, that lasted for some 
time. 

f "I saw your cousin Rupert every often," he ob- 
served, after a pause. 

"Did you?" said Cyrilla, carelessly. 
2k)mdorff laughed. "I expected," he continued, 
"to have been stormed with questions about the move- 
ments of so very important a person." 

"Important!" repeated Cyrilla; "I really was not 
aware of his importance." 

"Why, is he not the head and hope of your family?" 
he asked ironically. 

"That may give him importance in the eyes of my 

aunt in Salzburg; but, for my part " 

"For your part," said Melanie, "I can easily ima- 
gine that a litde common civility, a very slight show 
of regard when you were in Berlin, would have raised 

8* 
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him in your opinion far more than all this possessiox 
I hope, Edouard, yon gave him no information Vhi 
ever about Cyrilla." 

He did not ask for any.^ 

"Yon don't mean to say that he did not speak 
US at aU?" 

"Not exactly; he hoped you were all well, - 
something to that purport You know, of course, th 
he has pTirchased Freilands, and intends to famish il 
house magnificently.'* 

"I am in total ignorance of everything concemiii 
him." 

"He will be here to-morrow to give you any infonn 
ation you may desire." 

"To-morrow I" repeated Melanie; then, turning ti 
her sister, she added, "Cyrilla, you will really do m 
a favour by endeavouring to be out of the way whfii 
he arrives — by avoiding him for a day or two." 

"I don't think he will observe whether I am her 
or not," said Cyrilla, half-laughing. 

"But, Edouard, don't you think we ought to punid 
liim in some way for his neglect?" asked Melanie. 

"Yes; but, if I may offer an opinion, I should sa; 
that a quiet system of indifference during his sta; 
here would be better than avoiding him in any manne 
that would lead to explanations." 

"It is not easy to be indifferent with him — he i 
too good-natured; and then, you know, he cannot en 
dure the idea of having offended any one, and will b 
sure to explain or apologize in some queer way, c 
make us forget what he has done by doing somethin 
-^Ise." 
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"Let us tell him at once how good-for-nothing 
we think him — how offended we are," suggested 
Cyrilla. 

"He will misunderstand you," said ZomdorflP, "and 

persuaded you are making, advances to him; in- 
deed, if you do not carefully weigh all your actions 
and words, he will in all probability think you have 
serious intentions on his heart and hand." 

"That is true," said Cyrilla; "I had forgotten that 
weakness of his." 

"That folly I" said Zomdor£P, with a slight sneer. 

The President, who had entered the room while 
ftey were speaking, observed, "If you knew as much 
offiupert as I do, you would excuse him for enter- 
taining some fears of people having designs upon 
nim: he has had a good deal of experience in that 
Way. Edouard might have been able to give you in- 
formation enough on the subject, if he had not just 
about that time been too much occupied with his own 
affairs — eh, Edouard?" 

Zomdorff bit his lip, and murmured something 
about the love affairs of students being seldom of much 
importance. 

"You must not say that, Edouard; we may hope 
there are exceptions, and that " 

"Excuse me for interrupting you," said Zomdorff, 
rising hastily; "but you have just reminded me that I 
have a long message for you from old Sommerfeld 
about the last loan in which he was concerned." 

"A very natural transition," said Count Falken- 
stein; "but first tell me how the old man has borne 
his son^s death." 

"He is resigned, but looks ill, and remains for 
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hours without speaking. His daughter is very uneaaft^ 
about him." 

"Sony to hear it: her brother^s death must hava 
been a great shock to her in her delicate state of 
health." • 

"We — I mean she — has been expecting it near- 
ly two years," said Zomdorff; "it was at last quite a 
release." 

"But she seemed to me a person of such remade- 
ably strong feelings " 

"Oh yes, horribly strong feelings," said ZomdorS^ 
shrugging his shoulders. 

"Her fortune will now be immense," observed the 
President. 

"It will," said Zomdorff; "but she cannot purchaaai 
health with it." 

"I remember hearing something of these Sommer-* 
felds," said Melanie: "bankers — enormously rich; \foA 
I never met them anywhere, did I?" 

"Perhaps not; but their wealth makes them re- 
markable enough, and it is now all centred in <»m0 
woman," answered the President. 

"I pity her," said Melanie; "any woman with • 
fortune sufficiently large to tempt adventurers is to lo^ 
pitied: better to be penniless and have the certainty ot 
being chosen for one's self alone!" 

"And what is the use of being chosen if choice, i* 
out of our power?" asked Cyxilla, quietly. "I should 
not hesitate to take the fortune and my chance fbr 
happiness, if it were offered me. The relations of 
penniless women," she added, laughing, "are gene- 
rally so unreasonable as to expect them to be satisfied 
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yfVA a house and home, and to take thankfully what* 
em they may find in it." 

The relations of men in the same predicament/' 
B&id Zomdorff, ^*haye not unfirequently the same idea.^' 
^^A man marrying from motives of interest is on- 
; pardonable," began Cyrilla. 

*'Not more so than a woman's doing so," cried 
Zomdorff, walking across the room to where she was 
sitting; *^and moreover, he risks his happiness less 
^ a woman in a similar case." 

"He deserves to lose it altogether," rejoined Cy- 
^; "for a man by application and industry can pro- 
^de for himself and secure an independence; but what 
can we do?" 

^^I am afraid there is little doubt as to what Made- 
Jttoiselle d'Adlerkron will do," muttered Zomdorff, 
^mg to his uncle with a forced smile. 

"Let us hope," said the President gravely, "that 
^ ber case prudence and inclination may point to the 
**oie person." 

The next day Rupert arrived. At Melanie's re- 

fuest, as he walked in at one door, Cyrilla disappeared 

^ough another. His visit was short and hurried; he 

P''<>imsed to come again the next day, and — did not 

J'^^Uire for Cyrilla. Melanie's indignation was un- 

T^Unded, Cyrilla blushed, Zomdorff laughed, the Pre- 

**^ent asked what was the matter, but no one chose 

^ explain. "It waa not worth his notice — mere 

^^iisense." Count Falkenstein did not like nonsense, 

^d asked no further question. So profound was the 

'^pect entertained for him by all his household, that 

they never ventured to make him acquainted with any 

of those little domestic events and jests that, after all, 
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make the sum of private life. Yet he was not i 
tempered man or a tyrant, but so unbendingly n 
that he was approached with reverence, spoken iA 
reserve, and — avoided as much as possible. 

■ The day following, Cyrilla purposely and wil 
went out, and Melanie received her cousin Kuperi 
a reserved dignity, which, however, was fdto| 
unperceived by him. Provokingly unconscious < 
disgrace, he walked about the room, examinin 
books and turning over the music, until he ( 
himself at Cyrilla^s drawing-table, and, in the 
templation of her sketches, remained for some 
quite quiet. 

"How well she draws!" he observed abruptly 

"Meaning Cyrilla?" asked Melanie. 

"Exactly — where is she?" 

"Gone out." 

"When is she likely to return?" 

"I don't know." 

"Don't you? that's odd. Did you not tell he 
I intended to come here to-day?" 

"Of course; but — she had an engagement ., 

"Really! not very important, most probably!' 

"Why — no — it is precisely of the same de 
tion as yours the evening you had not time to 
to her in Berlin." 

"Ah, she is offended with me!" 

"Not as much as I should have been in her 
but quite enough to prevent her from feeling an 
pressemeiit to see you." 

"Oh, I don't want or wish for anything of 
kind," said Rupert; "quite the contrary; but still 
lanie, I believe I had better dine with you to-day 
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work out a reconciliation with her, or else she may 
wfiise to go to Freilands." 

"She has been there abeady: we" got up a pic-nic 
on purpose to show it to her." 

"I don't mean pic-nics," said Rupert: "I expect 
you all to come and stay with me, — the President 
can drive into Exfort every morning and return to 
dinner." 

"But," said Melanie with a smile, "the furniture 
w a — of rather — too pastoral a description to admit 
of your receiving company. There are, I allow, gar- 
den chairs and deal tables in profusion, but " 

Rupert laughed. "Do not be alarmed, my dear 
Melanie; I know that, much as you like reading and 
^ting pastorals, there is nothing you dread so much 
^^ reality, and you are the very last person in the 
^orld I should think of inviting to garden chairs and 
"6al tables! My fiimiture has long been ordered, and 
*oout a dozen rooms are already in a very habitable 
state — it was about yours that I was in such a hurry 
I'^sterday. You once said that you liked rose-coloured 
J'^iture, because it was becoming to people with dark 

"*ii^, or something of that sort; and so " 

"How is it possible that you can remember what 
^ ^ost probably said years ago?" asked Melanie with 
*^^e surprise: "it must have been about the time that 
^y boudoir was being newly furnished!" 

"Precisely, — but I should perhaps have forgotten 
yoxir remark if I had not afterwards seen you in the 
"^udoir, and found that in rose-coloured light you 
^ere perfectly irresistible. There you sat as usual 
imposing verses; but, even while scanning the lines, 
you arranged a casket of jewels, which gave your ap- 
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pearance sucli a charming mixture of Occident an 
orient that added to your black hair, for which 
have always had a sort of passion: I — at ono 
and without hesitation, fell desperately in love wit 
you." 

"Nonsense, Rupert!" 

"Fact, I assure you. If my poQr uncle wei 
alive he could bear witness, for to him I told m 
level" 

"Well," said Melanie laughing, "and what did 1 
say?" 

"He said it was the best thing that could hai 
happened to me, — that a sentimental fancy for 
woman of talent and fashion, such as you were, woo] 
be of the greatest advantage to me, and form m 
manners better than anything else in the world; fl 
you see you have unconsciously assisted in my edc 
cation." # 

"If that be the case," said Melanie, "I must m; 
you have shown your gratitude for my services i 
rather an extraordinary way. No one, not even Wi 
helm, has ever so openly turned me into ridicule i 
you have!" 

"That," said Rupert, "is the most curious thing < 
all; when actually in the act of laughing at you, I au 
mired^you, and would not for any consideration ha^ 
had you other than you were!" 

"Allow me to doubt the existence of your adm 
ration, Rupert." 

"No, I won't, — when you believe so many othi 
queer things, you must believe that too. I assure yo^ 
just before you left Berlin and came to settle here, 
had begun to think it quite possible that betweeqi i 
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(notwitbstanding our di£ference of disposition) a mjrste- 
rioQg sympathy of souls " 

^'Spirits, not souls," said Melanie, gravely inter- 
"ipting him. 

**You used to say souls." 

'^I don't think I did; but at all events Edouard has 
co&vinced me of the disadvantages of an incorrect use 
of the expressions, body, soul, and spirit: the body is 
^^ we have in common with plants and the lowest 
order of animals, — the soul is neither more nor less 
*l»Mi the invisible being or life of the body: by so 
speaking, we give ourselves merely the highest rank 
ftmong animals." 

Rupert looked attentive, and she continued: **Now, 
^ugh some animals in the creation bear a strong 
i^mblance, both in form and organization, to man, 
^ere is, in fact, an impassable gulf between them. It 
I ^ the intellect or spirit that gives us a pUce quite 
*lojie in the creation." 

"0 ho!" cried Rupert; "this sounds better than 
*«« ghosts and goblins about which you used to talk 
^ much last year, after having read Justinus Kemer's 
^^^mnambulist of Prevorst. I suppose ZomdorflF got 
J'J^ of pretending to believe such a heap of marvel- 
^^|18 imaginings, and has endeavoured to turn your 
^nd to something else." 

"You are quite mistaken, Rupert; however, all I 
^'^t to explain to you is, that to prevent a confusion 
^ ideas, one should in speaking, instead of body, use 
the word soul, which expresses its life and being, and 
fitr what is commonly called the immortal soul — the 
irord spirit" 

"Soul and spirit," repeated Rupert, "and no body 
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at all! But, if I am not mistaken, Kemer 
bulist also says, that in death the spii 
separated from the soul as well as from thi 
heart." 

"It will," cried Melanie eagerly; "and 
agree to the correctness of the terms soul 
all confusion ceases, — all unnecessary w< 
the union of such different things as spirit 
ceases: we have only to take the soul as 
link, if you have no objection " 

"None whatever," said Eupert, closii 
portfolio and coming towards her. 

"Then, Eupert, you see, between spii 
there is sufficient resemblance to admit of 
tion; for while spirit is immaterial, quite d 
matter, the soul, as vital or directive prin 
body, is not without a certain consciousnei 
although it cannot in thinking and imagi 
at taking itself as an object of thought or : 
idea of an idea." 

"We will talk of all this some other i 
have more time," said Eupert, rising; "an 
hope, now congratulate you on having form 
of an idea* which, I trust, will put to fl 
apparitions which were so destructive to 
of mind when you chanced to be in a rooi 
in the dark." 

"Why, not exactly," answered Melanie 
embarrassment, "for you see the two sys 
of " 

"An amalgamation?" cried Eupert. 
Melanie, that would take long to prove, am 
be deferred to some other day. I oughi 
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Dow^ if I mean to give you the pleasure of my com- 
pany at dinner." 

"Try to be here in right time, Rupert, — you 
know Wilhelm cannot endure having to wait" 

"Then don't wait one minute for me. I say, 
Melanie," he added, stopping at the door, "I wish you 
Would prevent Zomdorff from talking about religion 
w philosophy before Cyrilla. She is very young, you 
blow, and he might fill her mind with doubts and 
perplexities." 

"And I say, Rupert, you seem to have a most 
erroneous idea of Cyrilla. It is true she is young, 
hut she has read, heard, and seen much more than 
you suppose, and can support her opinions as well as 
can be expected from a woman." 

"Oh, I have the highest possible opinion of her 
nitellect and education, I assure you; nevertheless, 
yon must allow that philosophical speculations afe 
^legg, if not dangerous, for most people. I pity 
4o8e who make philosophy their study. What has 
**eeu the result of all our systems? A collection of 
enrious hypotheses, for the fabrication of which we 
^fmans are as celebrated as the English for their 
^Uery, or the Genevese for watches." 

**But," said Melanie, "many things are taught at 
eur universities under the name of philosophy that are 
^th interesting and instructive, without being at all 
^gerous." 

"You know very well that was not what I meant, 
"^ I referred to Zomdorff 's scepticism." 

"Oh, I assure you he is greatly improved in that 
l^pect. Cyrilla has been of great use to him." 

"Indeed!'' 
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^'He goes to chnrch quite regularly now, pays ih^ 
greatest attention to the sermon, and talks of it after ^ 
wards with us. Last Sunday he took notes, ant^ 
repeated the whole sermon in the evening almost wca^m 
for word." 

"In mockery r' exclaimed Bupert, his brows slightT^ 
contracted. 

"Not at all, perfectly seriously — he is remarkably 
eloquent; you must hear him some day." 

"No, thank you," said Rupert, as he strode tth 
wards the door; "I prefer hearing a less eloquent dm* 
course from some one authorized to preach, — from « 
man like Englmann, whose practice is a Uving serman 
of the doctrines he professes." 

CHAPTER XL 

Melakie*s remark, that Rupert could not endnr^ 
the idea of having offended any one, was perfectly 
correct. Although intending to show his indiffereii00 
to, and if necessary, his determination not to mut^ 
his cousin, no sooner had he heard that she irB^ 
annoyed at his neglect, than he felt sorry for it, an^ 
wished to make amends. When about half way tC 
Freilands, the voice of conscience became so clamorcci^ 
and reproachful that he turned his horse's head, rod^ 
quickly back to Exfort, dressed for dinner, and hur- 
ried to the Government House, a full hour before k^ 
was expected. . Cyrilla and Zomdorff were in tb0 
drawing-room, the door into the President's study wifr 
open, and his heavy step was audible, as he paced 
backwards and forwards, while dictating in a low 
voice to his secretary. Cyrilla was reading, Zomdoiff 
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^^riting, when Rupert was announced, and tbej both 
looked up as he entered. 

Nod^ng familiarly to ZomdorfiP, he advanced 
quickly towards Cyrilla, stooped down and kissed her 
cheek; but it was with a nonchalance, made rather 
too evideiit by the fact, that, at the same moment, he 
^w off his gloves, and his eyes wandered round the 
room in search of Melanie. Now, Cyrilla, like all 
young and pretty women, was not disposed to submit 
willingly to mere duty kisses; she would rather have 
dispensed with them altogether, and endeavoured, by 
& very significant shake of her head, to demonstrate 
W impatience under the infliction; she even bent 
over her book, and pretended to read, as, with a 
l&udable effort to look grave and penitent, he said, 
"I bear you are offended with me, Cyrilla, and I 
^knowledge not altogether without reason; neverthe- 
less, I hope you will forgive my — inattention — 
carelessness — ■ thoughtlessness — or whatever name 

you may choose to give my offence, when but 

porkaps the best thing I could do would be to tell 
you the real cause of it!" 

**If there be a cause," replied Cyrilla, while she 
?ttietly played with the leaves of her book, "if there 
ho a cause, not one of the words you have used is 
the right name for what you have done — or rather 
aot done!" 

*'Why Melanie herself could not have given me a 
hotter answer," cried Rupert, laughing; "I did not ex- 
pect you to- weigh my words in that manner." 

"Of course not," said Cyrilla; "I have heard from 
Ifelanie that you consider me quite a child." 

"When I saw you last, dear Cyrilla, you were a 
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child; the intervening years have passed quicklj, 
you are scarcely at all changed — I mean in feat 
Even these long fair curls are just what they use 
be. Oh, why," he said, lightly touching them; " 
are they not black, or even dark brown?" 

"Because I am an Adlerkron Windhorst," answ 
Cyrilla, laughing; "and while they remind you oi 
near relationship, they tell you, as plainly as ^ 
could do, that their colour can never in any wa^ 
terest or concern you." 

"Do they? I wonder if your mother would a 

your curls to speak in this manner to me — 

aunt certainly would not." 

"What mamma would permit, I don't know; ^ 
my aunt — I don't care." 

"Then she did say something to you about it? 

"About what?" asked Cyrilla, looking up 
quiringly. 

"About me." 

"Not a word — not a syllable — but I heard f 
others that you had the ridiculous weakness of i 
gining that every woman who was commonly civi 
you must necessarily wish to marry you!" 

"Who could have traduced me in this mamu 
exclaimed Eupert, while a blush of mixed annoyi 
and shame spread over his features. "What a 19 
vain fool you must think me!" 

"Not exactly," said Cyrilla; "for the person • 
gave me the information more than hinted that it 
your possessions, and not your person, that 
suspected to be the object of all designing won 
kind." 

Eupert remained silent for more than a minute. 
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"It seems," added Cyrilla, "that you cannot quite 
imj the cliarge." 

"I was not thinking of it," replied Eupert, "I — 
I wish we were alone — I should like to be perfectly 
candid with you." 

^^He is too busy writing to hear us," said Cyrilla, 
glancing towards Zorndorff; "but we can go to the 
sofa at the window, if you choose." 

And to the sofa they went, and Eupert, without 
hesitation or reserve, whispered the whole story of his 
aunt's plans. Cyrilla did not attach the importance 
^ his communication which he had expected, and 
seemed to t}iink the whole affair very amusing; but 
4e merry .answer and light laugh that served so com- 
pletely to reasure him, equally effectually destroyed the 
equanimity of Count Zorndorff. She had thought him too 
busy writing to hear; but he had heard Eupert, with 
^ the familiarity of near relationship, call his cousin 
dear Cyrilla," and use the pronoun,. Z^ii, the tutoi- 
f^ent Dutzen, as it is called in Germany, which in 
Itself removes at once all obstacles to perfect intimacy: 
^^ saw Cyrilla go with him to a distant sofa, and 
whisper and laugh! And there they were now, as if 
they had been together all their lives, talking of places 
*^d people he knew nothing about! 

He stopped writing, leaned his head on his hand, 
*^d indulged in a long reverie of a more serious than 
^eeable nature, the result of which seemed to be a 
uetermination not to look at or disturb the conversation 
of the cousins, for he took up his papers and walked 
with them into the President's study. 

"Ah, I'm so much obliged to Zorndorff for taking 
himself off," observed Eupert. 

CyriUa. L 9 
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"Pm afraid we have disturbed him," sai 
"and he was writing something of conseq 
his uncle." 

"What made him bring anything of th« 
write in this room?" 

"He says he likes the temperature here 
perfume of the flowers," replied Cyrilla. 

"Luxurious fellow! " exclaimed Eupert; "u 

unchangeable! but a what were we talki 

My uncle Carl? or the time we were at 

or, no our aunt in Salzburg, I beli 

Dreadful woman isn't she?" 

"Most unamiable, most disagreeable," sai 

"And then her stinginess! what one su 
cold in her house is intolerable!" 

"Thank Heaven, I have never been ( 
live with her," rejoined Cyrilla. 

"But I was," said Rupert, "and long< 
liked. However, directly 1 left the universi 
posed travelling, and when my uncle refuse 
sent, I went into the army — more to get a 
her than for anything else. As long as 
lived, his house of course remained my head 
but when she became a widow, I decamped j 
Had she married General Zomdorff, as we 
though it would have half disinherited me, 
have been tempted to stay with them, mor 
fun of the thing, however, than because I 
at the time to be his aid-de-camp." 

"General ZomdorflP!" repeated Cyrilla, " 
tion of " 

"Only his father, but as different a mi 
well be imagined: they had been engaged 
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<rther during some of those years of revolution which 
DOW belong to history, but being both hot-tempered, 
they quarrelled, and mutually returned all letters and 
locks of hair. The war separated them, and our aunt 
"aarried uncle Gottfried." 

"What a life he must have led with her!" observed 
Cyrilla. 

"Not so bad as you suppose. He was one of 
quiet sort of men who do what they like them- 
selves, and let others do the same; they never inter- 
fered with each other. He attended to his wide- 
dreading speculations, employed his leisure hours in 
Ae arrangement of my affairs, as you know he was 
^J guardian, and his wife amused herself with her 
W friend." 

"Her house friend!" repeated Cyrilla, "and who 
^as that?" 

"They were numerous. I can remember at least 
ialf-a-dozen." 

"I did not think she had so many friends in the 
^orid," said Cyrilla. 

"Oh, the friendship was not very great after all — 

my were only people young men who, 

**aving plenty of time to spare, got the habit of being 
®^ally in her house, blowing the flute, scraping the 
^olin, or driving about with her — just like Polyak, 
you know. Now, when the General as widower and 
fhe as widow again became betrothed, he informed her 
^ one of their tete-a-tetes that, though he had an aid- 
de-camp, he should consider such an appendage quite 

^necessary for his wife but " said Rupert 

^pping suddenly, "perhaps I ought not to tell you 

«11 this .... it's very improper conversation eh?" 

9* 
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ressed for a ball, has been forced to play piquet until 
le carriage came to the door." 

Melanie at this moment entered the room, and 
upert exclaimed, "Well, I hope you have arranged 
^erything with the President, and I may expect you 
1 to-morrow at Freilands?" 

"Yes; Wilhelm did not make a single objec- 
on — likes the plan of all things — but poor dear 
douard " . 

"And what prevents *poor dear Edouard' £rom 
Hug also?" asked Rupert, laughing; "he can drive 
to and out of Exford every day with Falkenstein, 
id if he prefer riding, he can have a horse." 

"Such a one perhaps as you lent me, when I was 
St in Berlin!" said ZomdorfP, who was now standing 
• the door with the President. 

Rupert coloured and laughed. 

"What do you mean?" asked Melanie. 

"He offered me the choice of all his horses, and 
ten I went to his stables, not one of any description 
88 there, they had all been borrowed or taken off 
^ his friends. On my observing that I should be 
ad to have a phaeton, droschka, or whatever might 
> forthcoming, one of the grooms informed me that 
6 head coachman had just driven out with the only 
lir of carriage horses left." 

"I promise that nothing of that kind shall happen 
lile you are at Freilands," said Rupert. 

"Nevertheless, I must refuse your invitation." 

"But you will honour my ddjeiind with your pre- 
lee next week, I hope," said Rupert, carelessly, 
mdorff's refusal, apparently making much less hn- 
3ssion on him than on the others. 
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"What day is it to be?" 

"Ask Melanie or Gyrilla. I intend i 
carte blanche to make Freilands as gay 
made, for the next six weeks. We shall 
d^jeto^, because some of my fair frien 
choose to say that I promised to give oi 
I should enter into possession; and, ind 
know what we could do better." 

"Nothing," said Cyrilla, "excepting, 
ting up a comedy, or an opera, or " 

"Delightftil!" cried Eupert eagerly; 
large space on the top of the house, wh 
if it had been intended for a theatre. Ai 
lanie," he added, as they went to dim 
can arrange some tableaux, and discove 
room at Freilands, I really think we s 
to give the inhabitants of Exfort somet 
about." 

CHAPTER XII. 

Fbeilands was deficient in all the int( 
to an old, but abounded in all the comf 
from a new place. The first building, 
lodge, had been turned into offices, when 
visits, the proprietor had discovered tl 
possessed beauties which rendered it wor 
the site of a handsome residence. No 
it enlivened and irrigated by a not quite i 
river, but a lake of very fair proportioD 
of every possible size and description, 1 
him so judiciously brought to view, that 
Piickler might have been satisfied, and 
""dfort had thought of disputing the pro 



I 
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iiominating the grounds about the house, "English 
gardens." 

The building itself had a noble hall, a magnificent 
staircase, high spacious rooms, large windows, and a 
long wide stone balcony, which formed a roof to the 
portico under which the principal entrance had been 
ii^ade. The furniture was the handsomest that the 
Dest upholsterer in Berlin could furnish, and was rich, 
^mfortable, and perfectly modem. Eupert had re- 
served but on6 room for himself, which he justly 
bought he could arrange better than any one else; it 
^as his own private sitting-room, the walls of which 
he purposed covering with a perfect and valuable col- 
lection of the newest arms of all descriptions, Jfrom 
^^ most diminutive pistol to the longest rifle, the 
%htest dagger to the most ponderous sword. The 
apartment he happened to choose was at the very end 
^^ the reception rooms, and particularly cheerful, from 
'having both a south and west aspect; but, when he 
'^turned home from his cousins on the evening just 
'horded, to his infinite dismay he discovered in his 
^®ry room a large glass, extending from the ceiling to 
"*e floor, just opposite the doorway, and occupying 
^e place intended for his muskets and carabines. 

All protestations were vain; and a glass was ne- 
^^essary to extend the vista — the end room at the 
other side was also furnished with one. It must be so. 

"Then," said Eupert, "you may furnish this room 
altogether like the other end room, and I shall take 
the one adjoining it; but it is hard enough that I may 
not have the room I like best in my own house." 

"In fact," said the upholsterer, evidently pleased 
at the concession, although so unwillingly made, "in 
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fact, the room belongs to the suite, and ought ne 
to have been, allow me to say so, disfigured n 
guns and swords. If they had been pictures, 
deed, " 

"No pictures," cried Rupert, impatiently; "I 
tired of pictures, and wish this house to be as lij 
and cheerful as possible — glasses and candelabra 
many as you please, but no pictures." 

"But," asked the man, a little alarmed, "but } 
have no objection to the frescoes in the ball-room, 
hope? The dancing figures are so appropriate, thai 
left them as I found them, and " 

"0, I have no objection to dancing figures," si 
Eupert, good-humouredly, "or to the Cupids eitb 
who seem to be playing at hide-and-seek among 1 
wreaths of impossible flowers that adorn the orchesi 
gallery." 

The upholsterer bowed — he did not feel qu 
sure of the sincerity of the praise bestowed, but 
consoled himself with the idea that a little irritati 
was natural on the part of his employer, when he b 
been almost compelled to resign a room to which 
had evidently taken a fancy. As Rupert whistled : 
his dogs and walked off towards the lake, the woi 
men were summoned, and, late as it was, all i 
furniture, guns, pistols, and swords inclusive, remo'v 
into the adjoining room, arranged according to 
sketch found on the writing-table, and the rose-coloui 
furniture which bad that day arrived from Berlin si 
stitnted. When Rupert returned, they were still ha 
mering at the curtains, and the sound induced him 
look into the room. After a short survey, he seem 
more than contented with the change, and smiled w: 
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in^rard satisfaction as he thought, *'I shall tell Melanie, 
tlia.t I expect her to consider this room as especially 
hers, on account of the colour of the furniture, and 
then I can manage like the President, and open and 
shut my door according as I feel disposed for company 
or — solitude." 

The next day his relations arrived, but Rupert did 
not manage like the President, for he never felt at all 
disposed for solitude: the door of his armoury, as Cy- 
^Ua directly named his room, was never closed, and 
be began very soon to discover that fair hair and deli- 
cto features looked quite as well as their contraries, 
^hen seen in the light reflected from rose-coloured silk. 
Bow far the principle of opposition to the "dreadful 
^oman," (namely his aunt,) might have enabled him 
to resist these allurements, it is hard to, say; but he 
^as not proof against the fascination of Cyrilla's voice 
^d highly cultivated talent for music. He was him- 
self an excellent musician, and his well exercised tenor 
luumonized naturally and easily with her high soprano: 
charmed with her, and perhaps not a little pleased with 
himself, he induced her every evening to sing with 
him, apologizing to her, and even in some degree to 
himself, for the hours spent in the music-room, by 
whispering, "We must do something to amuse the 
President, or he may get tired of Freilands." 

One evening before the lighted lamj^ had drawn 
them together, while Melanie was sitting in the large 
balcony, which it has been said formed the roof of the 
portico, pensively gazing on the rising moon, the 
President standing at a window endeavouring to catch 
the last rays of departing daylight on a book over 
which he resolutely bent, Kupert called Cyrilla into 
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the music-room, and begged her to sing for him — 
him alone. *^ There is nothing so de — ^licious as m 
in this twilight hour," he added; "and I think I 
rather disposed for something sentimental or melancfa 
just at present.^' 

Cyrilla's light fingers modulated through ser 
keys, before she felt herself sufficiently melanchol] 
sing "Thekla's Song" of despairing love. Eupert 
walked to the other end of the room when she beg 
he soon again approached her, for, to suit the wo 
which she pronoimced with extraordinary distinctc 
her voice became softer and softer, and he drew ne 
and nearer, until he reached a chair close to hers, 
ceased almost whisperingly, and remained silent, 
hands falling listlessly together. Like most people ' 
sing with feeling, she was moved, "even with the so 
herself had made." 

"Thank you," he said absently, and then, afb 
pause, added, "If you were other than my light-hea 
cousin Cyrilla, I should feel convinced that notl 
but a personal appropriation of those words of Schil 
could enable you to sing them with such expressioi 
such passion.^' 

"I fancied myself in the place of Thekla whil 
was singing." 

"And you felt " began Eupert. 

"I felt for the moment all her painful uncertaii 
her hopes, her fears. I even tried to imagine her 1 
for Max Piccolo mini, that most perfect personifica 
of truth and honour; but now," she said gaily, "no 
feel nothing of all this; I only perceive that I am 
very dark room with my cousin Rupert, whose 
semblance to Piccolomini I have yet to learn." 
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"I hope that in truth and honour I Inay never be 
fonnd deficient," saidKupert; ^^and as your imagination 
seems to be strong, I should like very much to know 
^ you have already formed, not what Melanie would 
call an ideal, but a rational incorporation of these 
qualities, and as many others as are necessary to 
make a " 

"Whose voice is that in the next room?" cried Cy- 
rilla, suddenly rising. "Can it — can it be Count 
Zomdorff?" 

"Very probably," answered Kupert, not quite will- 
mgly following her out of the room. 

It was Zomdorff — he was leaning against one of the 
glass doors opening on the balcony, and speaking to 
Melanie, who sat outside. As the moonlight fell on 
^ pale features, Cyrilla observed a languor in them 
^^ in his whole appearance almost denoting illness, 
^d though he must have heard her speaking to Kupert 
as she entered the room, he did not look up until both 
stood beside him. 

*'I hope," saidKupert, "you have got tired of being 
alone, and that you have come to remain here." 

"No, oh no," cried Melanie quickly, "he must not 
ihmk of such a thing." 

"And why?" asked Eupert, with some surprise. 
^Did you not tell me you wished of all things to con- 
ult him about our d^jetiner — that I was too great a 
lockhead to be able to give you any advice concem- 
ig the arrangements?" 

"Dear Eupert, I certainly did not call you a block- 
ead," said Melanie; "I only observed that it would 
ot do to leave everything to your housekeeper and 
bef de cuisine." 
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"Well, at all events, to my certain knowledge y 
wrote Zomdor£P a note this morning, telling him o 
dilemma about the theatre, and asking his advice; a 
now that he is here, you will not allow him to remi 
with us." 

"I have heard that your theatre cannot be reft 
even for the projected tableaux," said Zomdorff, "a 
that is — partly — the — the reason why I have walk 
here this evening. I came to speak to you about 
substitute." 

"You walked here!" said Cyrilla; "ah, that is t 
reason you look so fatigued — the day has been i 
usually sultry." 

- Zomdorff glanced for a moment towards Melan 
bent his eyes on the ground, and remained silent 

"And the substitute?" asked Rupert. 

"Is of a kind more likely to interest others th 
you," answered Zomdorff; "a French magnetizer, a 
a young man who allows himself to be magnetie< 
have just arrived at Exfort, and would have no < 
jection to " 

"Ah I that will do famously," cried Rupert, inti 
rupting him; "engage them by all means. How d 
you happen to hear of them?" 

" Count Lindesmar gave them a letter to his sist 
Madame de Bellegarde, and she naturally thought tl 
my aunt was the person most likely to be of use to then 

"Pray, Melanie," said Rupert, "write to the Bel 
gardes, and tell them to bring these magnetic treasui 
with them to-morrow." 

"Madame de Bellegarde's sister arrived to-day fw 
Italy with her husband," observed Zomdorff; "perhs 
you would like to have them also." 
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"What, Virginie?" exclaimed Rupert. 

" Virginie" said Zomdorff with some emphasis. 

"I must send an express to Exfort directly," cried 
Bupert, ringing the bell; ^^and," he continued, turning 
to Melanie, ^^as the De Eubignys will probably come 
with the Bellegardes, you may say that- we shall send 
a carriage for these magnetic men." 

Melanie went with him into another room to write; 
Zomdorff joined the President, who just then entered, 
and walked up and down the large apartment with him 
in gray^ discourse; Cyrilla, left alone, turned into the 
balcony, and, leaning against the balustrades, indulged 
in a long and earnest reverie. Her youthful face had 
the unusual exipression of deep sadness, and, if the 
truth must be told, she at that moment felt herself op- 
pressed by "a world of woe and sorrow." She did not 
attempt to analyze her feelings — it would have been 
difEcult to have done so; for surprise, wounded pride, 
irritation, and grief, struggled for pre-eminence, until 
disappointment of the bitterest description took pos- 
session of her mind. She had gone to meet Count 
Zomdorff with a heart beating violently from joyful 
expectation, and he had scarcely looked at her, scarcely 
answered her, had been indifferent, cold, almost glacial. 
She worried herself endeavouring to find out the cause 
of so unexpected a change of manner until the lamps 
were lit, when she left the balcony, and, taking a 
book, seated herself at a distant table, and made the 
most violent efforts to be deaf to the sound of peram- 
bulating feet, and to concentrate her thoughts, through 
the medium of her eyes, on the pages before her — in 
vain. The words conveyed no meaning to her mind, 
and even while she read them, Zomdorff's figure as he 
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had listlessly leaned against the glass door, was ever 
officiously presenting itself. Slowly she laid down the 
volume, and reluctantly drew a piece of work towards 
her; for her fingers having been chiefly employed in 
acquiring mechanical dexterity on the keys of a piaiio- 
forte, and in the nice management of a pencil or paint- 
brush, she was but an indifferent embroiderer; never- 
theless, like all her female acquaintance, she had an 
astonishing piece of work in progress, and, on the 
present occasion at least, had reason to agree with 
Bacon in thinking it pleasant to have "a lively work 
upon a lightsome ground.^' 

Perhaps the only time when a woman can justly 
rejoice in being a woman, is on an occasion like the 
foregoing. In moments of menta;l uneasiness, or even 
mental pain, the alleviation given by a needle is in- 
describable: it seems to possess a sort of magnetic 
power in drawing the cares from the brain to itself; 
and even when its motions are uselessly employed, the 
mere effort to direct it generally distracts the mind or 
occupies the thoughts so effectually, that it produces 
in very expert and very indifferent workwomen pre- 
cisely the same result. The flower over which Cyrilla 
now bent her graceful head assumed a most fanciful 
form. It may have been oriental, and have possessed 
a mysterious meaning — in the German flora it could 
not be found; and Eupert, on his return, as he leaned 
over her chair, compared it without circumlocution to 
the wonderful flowers on the ball-room gallery. 

"I believe you are right," said Cyrilla, smiling, as 
she held it at a little distance; ^*I have, as usual, made 
some stupid mistake in counting the stitches. I wish 
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I could work like Adrienne de Bellegarde, or Julia de 
Lindesmar." 

"Have they become particular friends of yours?" 
demanded Rupert 

"Not exactly — but they are the gayest people in 
Exfort; and everybody knows, or wishes to know 
J. them. They are rather free, or French, as they call 
I- it, in their manners." 

After a pause, Rupert observed, "Madame de 
Bellegarde's sister has arrived from Italy, and will 
probably be here to-morrow." 

"The Vicomtesse de Rubigny, is it not?" asked 
Cyrilla, beginning to pick out the petals of her fancy 
flower. 
"Yes." 

"I am rather curious to see her," she continued, 
\ %T she must strangely resemble me in voice and 
Planner." 

"In voice extremely," said Rupert, a little embar- 
i^ed, "in manner not at all; it is only a harebrained 
bellow such as I am who could for a moment have 
mistaken one for the other — the room was dark, and 
I was at the time in daily expectation of seeing her." 

"Were you?" said Cyrilla, leaning back in her 
cbair, and looking up at him; "she is handsome, I 
Suppose?" 

"N— o, I believe not." 

"Not plain, surely?" 

"Oh no!" 

"Well, what is she then?" 

"Interesting-looking." 

"And is she amusing, talkative like her sisters?" 

"She is not — talkative." 
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"Nor you either, this evening," said Cynlla, rising 
just in time to hear Zomdorff say to Melanie: — 

"I should like to see the whole house; you know 
I have a great fancy for furniture and everytl^ng of 
that kind. I know a great deal more about the castle 
at Windhorst than Adlerkron does." 

"That's quite true," said Rupert "Fancy his 
counting the windows there one fine morning, and 
telling me I did not deserve to possess such a* place, 
because I did not know how many openings had been 
made in the walls to admit the light of day." 

"I recommend his waiting for the light of day to 
inspect Freilands," observed the President, "and think, 
if he mean to return home to-night, the sooner he sets 
out on his walk the better." 

"I can look at the house," said Zomdorff,- "anA^ 
drink tea with you too before I leave, as there i 
moonlight. Gome, aunt Melanie, you must be m; 
cicerone." 

"You will not require much time," said Rupec^ 
"for the hall, staircase, these rooms, and the ball- 
room, are alone worth looking at — the wings have 
only a groimd floor; one belongs to the President and 
my cousins, the other, with the breakfast and diniii|^ 
room, is intended for visitors. You will find a room 
ready for you if you choose to occupy it." 

"Not just to-night — but perhaps " 

"Come," said Melanie, "you shall first see Rupert's 
rooms, as they are a continuation of these." 

"Don't forget to show him the beautifully inlaid 
pistols," said Cyrilla, as they were leaving the room. 

Zomdorff stopped for a moment, and observed, " 
suppose Adlerkron has been performing some of I 
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^iiPa^diiiary feats with a pistol for you. A man^s 
life would xfcOit he worth much who was to meet him in 
a aueL" 

**I don^t know that/* said Eupert, pushing a chair 
towards iCyirilla; ^^ shooting at a mark and firing at a 
man are verj different things." 

"Do you shoot so very well?" asked Cyrilla, tum- 
«»gto him. 

**Yea, hut we are not going to talk of that now — 
^ ^ant to tell you ahout the pony-carriage that will he 
«ere tke day a^er to-merrow." 

'*0h how good-natured of you, in the midst of all 
your arrangements here, to rememher that I said I 
^ould like to have a pony-carriage." 

**I remembered that you said you should like to 

Jcarii to drive, and and I like very much the 

wea of teaching you. Are you courageous?" 

**Not very; I rather hope the ponies may be very 
q^et" 

He believed — he was almost sure they were 

steady — she would like the drives in the wood when 

"^ weather was warm, but some morning early she 

^^8t go to the moor, the most interesting though 

1 Worthless part of Freilands, but he had extensive 

I plaiis for the improvement of it — he would show her 

I ^ map and explain how in twenty or thirty years the 

[ ^hole marsh could be made arable land. 

The President looked over his book, raised his 
; ^ebrows, and drew his mouth into a more significant 
tlan becoming grimace, while the cousins pored over 
the map together, their blonde curling hair so exactly 
the same colour, that at a little distance the two heads 
appeared like one. 

CgriUa, L 10 
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Nearly an hour elapsed before Melanie returiM 
when she did so, she was alone. ^'Edouard," she 8a 
"had thought it better to return home before ni 
night." 

"Unsociable fellow," exclaimed Eupert, "there 
no use in trying to be intimate or friendly with hi 
he repulses all advances, though he has told me m< 
than a dozen times that our fates are mysteriouf 
linked together, and that we can never long rema 
asunder." 

"Did he? Where did he hear that?" asked Md 
nie, with an appearance of the deepest interest. 

"A few years ago, he discovered some wond^ 
man — an astrologer — who drew a scheme of li 
horoscope. He wanted to have mine too, but I i 
fused to tell him any particulars concerning the di 
and hour of my birth. I heard afterwards he took tl 
trouble to make the necessary inquiries of my undo. 

"And you never questioned him?" 

"Never." 

"Do you mean to say," asked Cyrilla, "that y 
did not feel any curiosity?" 

"No, I don^t mean to say that; but I am mo. 
than inclined to doubt the power of any one to augi 
or predict from the conjunction of stars at the hour < 
birUi; and I am quite convinced that the knowledg 
of our future in this world is denied us for a goo 
purpose, and is certainly conducive to our happiness.'' 

"But," hesitated Melanie, "but you don't think i 
— absolutely — irreligious, having one's horoscope. 

"He has told you plainly," said the Presiden 
looking up suddenly, "that he considers it useless ap 
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"^ foolish ; and he is right, for tampering with one^s 
happiness is folly." 

Melanie shrank, as she always did, from the prob- 
ably unintentional harshness of the President, and 
became silent; the subject was one that Rupert dis- 
liked; Cyrilla was indifferent and pre-occupied ; and 
the conversation continued very desultory until the party 
separated for the night. 

Cyrilla was still sitting at an open window in her 
room, when she heard a gentle knock at the door, and 
immediately after Melanie stood before her in a long 
white robe, with a taper in her hand. 

"Enter, Lady Macbeth I" said Cyrilla, smiling faintly, 
while she turned towards her without moving from the 
W chair near the window where she had been sitting 
Biotionless for more than half-an-hour. "Are you 
talking in your sleep? or has the President got an 
express from Exfort?" 

**Neither," answered Melanie. "The fact is, Cyrilla," 

continued, extinguishing her taper and then walking 

^easily up and down the room, "the fact is, I must 

speak to you — must tell you something — must get 

your assistance " 

"If your manner were not so very really serious," 
8*id Cyrilla, "I should imagine you were about to 
visclose some grand secret concerning to-morrow^s 
festivities." 

"0, I am not thinking of to-morrow, I can only 
think of one thing now. Tell me, Cyrilla," she cried, 
■ Stopping suddenly before her, "you — you don't — 
no, I know you don't — care at all for Edouard?" 
"That would be unpardonable," answered Cyrilla, 

10* 
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** after all the trouble you have taken to make me 
him." 

"But I mean, you don't particularly like himi 

"Yes I do. I like talking to him better thi 
any one I know when I feel disposed to be ration 
Bupert is more amusing and cheerful, but " 

"Ah! — exactly — that's just the sort of ai 
I wished for," said Melanie. "Now, dear, only ima^ 
she continued, drawing a chair close to her sh 
"only imagine — Edouard has had the folly — 
madness — after all my good advice and wamin( 
— to fall desperately in love with you! Did you 
know anything so distressing?" 

"Dreadful!" said Cyrilla, with a smile of suchp 
satisfaction, that nothing but her sister's pre-occup 
could have prevented her from observing it. 

"He came here this evening," continued Me] 
"to tell me that the short separation of ten or ti 
days had convinced him that he could only li^ 
your presence, that all his ambitious projects ha 
come worthless in his eyes, that he heard your vol 
every breeze, saw your face in every — every .. 

"What?" asked Cyrilla, with a gay laugh. 

"No matter. I see you are disposed to laugl: 
be merry as usual. I hope, however, you will 
the kindness to aid my endeavours to cure him o 
unfortunate passion by showing him your indiffe 
and dislike in the plainest manner." 

"But I neither feel the one nor the other," 
Cyrilla. 

"Then you must feign both for his good." 

"No, dear, I should rather not," said Cyrilla, 
considerable decision of manner. 
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''I could almost think our poor Edouard^s sufferings 
g-sLTe you pleasure," cried Melanie, petulantly; "and, 
l£».Tigh as you will, he has suffered, and greatly too. 
^ou must have perceived how ill he looks." 

*'He does look ill," answered Cyrilla, forcing her 
features into as serious an expression as the exultation 
c>^ her feelings at the moment would permit, "but I 

supposed the long hot walk might have " 

"No, no, no, no! He wanted at once to see and 

speak to you. Fortunately, you were in the music- 

''oom with Rupert, and he decided on consulting me. 

^ confess I could not restrain some tears of sympathy, 

^or I know too well what it is to sacrifice love on the 

altar of necessity!" 

"Dear Melanie!" said Cyrilla; and every particle 
<^f gaiety forsook her manner as she lightly laid her 
'^d on her sister^s shoulder, and looked into her large 
black eyes as they filled with the slowly gathering 
^cars of melancholy recollection. 

"I listened to all he had to say," continued Melanie, 
Mid when he talked rationally of devoting himself to 
"is profession, and living contentedly, as others have 
done and others will do, and added that he had no 
doubt of rising rapidly in it, and being in time able 
^ satisfy the reasonable wishes of any reasonable 
^oman, I felt strongly inclined to say, *You are right, 
f^oard. If happiness be attainable in this world, it 
M only to be found in the society of a being with 

whom we feel congeniality of mind ' " 

"And," whispered Cyrilla, bending down her head 
^t her sister might not see the smile which again 
played round her mouth, "and a mysterious combina- 
tion of spirits!" 
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breathing qoickly. while she poUed and puckered die 
trimming o: her drc^ing^gown with great diligfioM; 

^*and then ?" 

''And then I told bim bow carefbllj and mtiooillf 
you bad been educated, and what pains your modMr 
bad taken to prevent tout baring anj romantie ideii 
on the snbject of marriage; and though yon might not 

altogether agree with her, still " 

"Really, Melanie," cried Cyrilla, with ill-conceabl 
impatience, *'the manner in which you inform eveiy 
body that my mother is worldly, and that I am look- 
ing for an eligible parity is is most provoking^ 

I wonder that your own feelings of delicacy do no* 
prevent you from talking in this manner of yonr 
nearest relations!" 

"Edouard is also a relation, and I do not think I 
have any right, from a mistaken notion of delicacy, to 
endanger his peace of mind or future happiness." 

"And is my peace of mind and future bappinetf 
not worth taking into consideration?" asked CyiilU 

reproachfully. 

"I know that neither is in danger, for even Bop" 
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that you liked Edouard, the fear of poverty 
soon stifle the imprudent affection." 
ou forget that I have never known anything but 
r since I was born," observed Cyrilla. 
rhy, yes, but it was a luxurious kind of poverty; 
er all, you always had everything just like other 

f 

rue," answered Cyrilla, "my father however was 
tantly in debt that I should have preferred feeling 
e want to hearing of bills unpaid, and seeing my 
wasting away from care and anxiety." 

douard never had never will have a debt," 

elanie; "he is too proud to endure anything of 
nd. He may wish for riches — be discontented 

not possess them, but he will undoubtedly live 
whatever income he may have." 

1 that case," said Cyrilla, "he can, as he said 
', 'satisfy the reasonable desires of any reason- 
oman;^ and I hope, dear Melanie, considering 
•e with which you seem to think I have been 
)d, you will allow me to take it for granted that 
a reasonable woman?" 

ou?" 

es; the surprise you exhibit is not very flattering, 

:i " 

don^t quite understand," cried Melanie, in some 
"You don't mean to say that you would think 
rying Edouard?" 

ippose," said Cyrilla, with a slight laugh; "sup- 
bad discovered the congeniality of mind of which 

ve so often spoken, and the the • . . ." She 

I in a state of embarrassment, and blushing with 
nseness very unusual to her. 
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"Good heavens!" exclaimed Melanie, "you 8 
do not mean to say that yon lore him?*' 

"I don't mean to say anything," answered Cj 
covering her face with her hands and bending 
her head; "but I believe I feel more than I nee< 
you or any one elseJ' 

Melanie rose, and again walked up and dow 
room. "Cyrilla, this will never do," she exclaim 
length. "Never — never — never. All your reh 
will raise objections. Your aunt will never consc 
your union with Edouard — she quarrelled wit 
father, and " 

"O, I know all about that," said Cyrilla, 
have not the least intention of ever asking her 
sent." 

"But you forget, dear girl, that she is the 
person who could, in any way, be of use to yc 
such an occasion." 

"She will never be of use to me, or to any 
else," rejoined Cyrilla. 

"And then, Wilhelm — he would be outrageon 
would not listen to Edouard for a moment." 

"I imagine Count Zorndorff is not likely to co: 
the President," said Cyrilla; "he is of an age to j 
for himself; and having commenced his bureauc 
career, is independent — even in his poverty." 

"I have nothing more to say," almost whisj 
Melanie. "If you indeed love as I once did 

"A little more, I suspect," said Cyrilla, quit: 
"for no Count Falkenstein, — no one on earth 
could induce me to sacrifice my love on the alti 
necessity." 

"What a disagreeable habit you and Rupert '. 
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of remembering and repeating my words," said Mela- 
i^e, with some irritation. 

"You ought to be flattered at our doing so; it is a 
proof that they are uncommon, and worth recollecting." 
^^CyriUa, I have but one thing more to say. Do 
^o let Wilhelm know or even suspect any engage- 
ment with Edouard, should you enter into one." 

"My dear Melanie, you have said so much to 
Count Zomdor£P about my rational education, — have 
presented him such a disagreeable picture of a heart- 
less worldly girl, that I think it more than probable 
^ will let the matter rest for ever. I have read and 
beard of men who have required less to induce them 
*o resign women better and wiser than I am." 

*'0h, I have only to give him the slightest hint," 
"egan Melanie. 

"Never," cried Cyrilla, springing from her chair 
^th a vehemence in strong contrast to her usual gentle 
DJovements; "nover, to him or to any one, hint or in 
^y way refer to what has passed between us this 
^gbt. Nothing would have tempted me to speak to 
yon as I have done, had it no been absolutely neces- 
*«ry to disabuse your mind of the erroneous idea you 
We formed of my character and sentiments." 

"I wish," said Melanie, "I had known this sooner." 

"Perhaps it is all for the best," replied Cyrilla. 

"Count Zomdorff can undoubtedly marry more advan- 

[ tageously; and yet I cannot tell you," she added, 

matching her handkerchief from the toilet-table, and 

hastily drawing it across her eyes, "I cannot tell you 

Ih)w foolishly rejoiced I feel at what I have just heard 

from you." 

*'Who " exclaimed Melanie, clasping her 
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hands, "wlio would have suspected this after heanni 
you laugh and jest on all such sul^ects with Rupert!^ 

"And do you imagine that we have no feeling 
hecause we do not talk sentimentally? Believe me 
Melanie, people often laugh at and pretend increduli^ 
in love, just as they do about ghost stories; all th* 
while believing and fearing in spite of themselves." 

"0 no, Cyrilla; if you had had my experience 
you would think differently. A woman perhaps ma^ 
speak in that way to conceal feelings that educatio] 
forbids her to exhibit; but, believe me, a man's jest oi 
such a subject is bitter earnest. Well have the an 
cients represented Love as a child — it ought to b 
treated as such — tenderly — considerately, no 
laughed at — irritated — browbeaten!" 

"I'm sure I never meant to do anything of thi 
kind," said Cyrilla, with a demure smile. 

"But others have," said Melanie, looking upwards 
"and never can I forget the evening at the Bell€ 
gardes, when Edouard talked so charmingly on th^ 
very subject. We were speaking of German legend i 
and you may remember how he said that they coul! 
be traced to the German mythology, and how that ha 
been mixed up with the Eoman, as the Eoman wil 
the Grecian, but that all the fables of all mythologie 
contained very good systems of morals, if peopI( 
would only take the trouble of studying them. Hie 
gave several examples, which were both ingenious and 
amusing; and, among other things, said that Cupid 
had been represented as a child, and generally a 
young child, in order to point out what patience 
we should have with his perverseness, violence, oi 
instability." 
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**Yes," said Cyrilla; "I remember also Adriemie 
de IBellegarde getting into a sort of ecstasy, and 
say^iug that Count Zomdorff deserved to be kissed 
for liis dear funny thoughts I think, too, he re- 
quested her to kiss him if she felt the slightest incli- 
nation " 

**Yes, I believe we laughed at her a good deal," 
said Melanie, "and said that was the only one of his 
thoiaLghts she had been able to understand; but you 
M^ sleepy, and to-morrow will be a fatiguing day for 



Not for me," said Cyrilla, "as I have only to 
^'^Tise myself. I wish it were come ... 

^*And how much has the desire to see Edouard 
*&^in to do with your wish?" 

"More than I should like to tell you, or even to 
c^Xifess to myself," answered Cyrilla, sighing; "and 
tt^^, good-night." 

CHAPTER XIIL 

BuPERT^s invitations to his deje^ner-diner had been 
^ very general and comprehensive, and the anxiety 
^ the inhabitants of Exfort so great to take advan- 
^^ge of such an opportunity of inspecting the improve- 
ments and new furniture at Freilands, that a large 
Proportion of the company began to arrive with what 
Helanie called unconscionable exactitude, that is, be- 
fore she was ready to receive them; but in the mean- 
time there were gardens to look at, and shady walks 
to wander in, and bands of music and tents, and when 
tiey had walked about, and looked at everything and 
everybody, they began quietly and at first impercep- 
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tibly to separate into classes. The trimt de la ertm^ 
who considered themselves Melanie's intimate fnak^ 
unhesitatingly entered the house, took poesessiQii d 
the large balcony, and, secure from the sun's mfi 
under the awning, leisurely inspected, through Av 
single and double lorgnettes, the remaining and lopr 
portion of the company, as they walked in gioqi 
under tlie trees, — they being, if we may contbneii 
pursue the meaning of this truly German and pastmil 
metaphor, the milk, which had subsided, and let iti 
lighter part, the cream, rise. Now, in the town i 
Exfort, as in all other towns, there was a quantity of 
adulterated cream, whether composed by a miztnrs d 
noxious or innoxious ingredients none but a chemiil^ 
or a very nice observer, could tell; but a gooddfiil 
of this description of cream, viz. a considerable numbfl 
of very well dressed and exceedingly discontented an 
and women now began to spread themselves befoK 
the liouse, equally afraid of the reception which thq 
might receive were they to venture to mount the staid 
and of the loss of caste which would inevitably ennii 
should they enjoy themselves unrestrainedly with ib 
others where they were. Eupert, who could not, a 
would not, understand any of these distinctions, ap 
peared among them, and immediately proposed thd 
entering. They looked at the balcony, then at eae 
other, and stood irresolute, until Gyrilla, who betkc 
understood the state of the case, added, ^^ Perhaps 70 
would like to look at my cousin^s collection of am 
and pipes. I assure you,^' she continued, as they a 
began to pour into the hall, "I assure you the pip 
are worth looking at, — I believe the most of the 
are souvenirs; there are meerschaums in every possib 
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'onn, and carved wood, and some of china, with snch 
)eaatifal paintings on them, that if thej did not smell 
)f tobacco, I should have stolen them long ago.*' 

While the now gay and satisfied guests wandered 
through the rooms, Cyrilla saw from one of the win- 
dows the President's carriage drive under the portico. 
While still considering whether or not his nephew had 
ttrived with him, Zomdorff passed quickly through 
tie room, overseeing her in the crowd of ignoble per- 
Bons by whom she was surrounded, and entered the 
balcony, where he was received with a sort of accla- 
mation by the Bellegardes and their companions. She 
had not thought of how she should receive him — had 
merely been conscious of an undefined feeling of 
Mttiety, and a sort of curiosity to know how he would 
Act. The apparent continuation of his conduct of the 
evening before was irritating enough, but her conver- 
s&tion with Melanie had removed all doubts from her 
mind, and she turned away, merely resolving to leave 
him in vain expectation of her appearance on the bal- 
<^y or in the adjacent rooms for a longer time than 
he might perhaps desire. 

Bupert's laudable endeavours to banish ceremony, 
hy allowing every one to choose their own place at 
Ae numerous and perfectly similar tables, had been 
tolerably successful. Pleasure and expectation lighted 
Bvery countenance; and the party round each consisted 
Henerally of friends or acquaintances who had sought 
tach other, and were more than usually united by a 
ommon feeling of hunger. Rupert took possession of 
place beside Cyrilla, which she had unreservedly 
(id belonged to him. 

** What would I not give for your light heart , Ad- 
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ma^ come when the existence of such a man may 
be doahted he is abeadj incomprehensible to 

many." 

^^Do tell me something about this Kemer," said 
Cyxilla in a low voice to Rupert; "who is he?" 

**A man who has written a good deal about the 
sayings and doings of ghosts and goblins, and about 
sausages being poisonous and people won^t be- 
lieve him." 

"Nonsense, Rupert! I really wish to know 

something of him; Melanie has talked of nothing else 
aU day." 

"Of course not, as her head is full of magnetism 
J^i^d the magnetizer. The fact is, this Justinus Kemer 
^s> I believe, a very amiable man, a physician, and a 
poet; also the author of a work called ^The Somnam- 
^uligt of Prevorst,' in which he describes the visions of 
* — a — a thoroughbred somnambulist. He has be- 
sides written some very what shall I call them? 

' — genuine lyrical poems." 

"You may well say so!" cried the Professor, en- 
thusiastically; "they are perfect, full of feeling, beau- 
ufol! Pain and pleasure flow like turbulent and gentle 
streams through the lines; the ideas are striking, and 
^ the expression of melancholy he is inimitable!" 

"But," whispered Cyrilla, "is this poet the same 
i&an who believes in ghosts?" 

"Yes, and they (I mean the ghosts) will make him 

ibmortal, I suspect His * Somnambulist^ may not be 

iBad, his poems may be forgotten, but that a man of 

kaming and genius should, in the face of the world, 

declare himself the champion of the very commonest 

and most popular description of ghosts and appari- 
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tions, is such an anomaly as must enanse him fame; 
and he deserves it, too, if it were only for his moral 
courage." 

" 0, how you would admire him, did you bat know 
him!" cried Melanie. 

"Very likely," answered Rupert, "as a humane 
and excellent man, and an agreeable poet and com- 
panion ; but he would never make me believe in gray 
shadowy figures, with burning eyes, and all that sort 
of thing. However, this is scarcely a fit place to dis- 
cuss such subjects. With champagne in our giassat, 
and piite de foie gras on our plates, who can think o£ 
ghosts?" 

"For my part," said Cyrilla, "I greatly prefer dis- 
cussing and thinking of them in a crowded room, 
with champagne in my glass, to any other place or i 
any other way." 

"You are not afraid in the dark, like Melanie 
are you?" 

"No; but I don't like hearing odd noises and tub- 
tlings in my room at night" 

"Perhaps she is sensitive ^^^ cried Melanie, eagerlfv 

"Oh," said Cyrilla, colouring a good deal, "dont 
imagine that I believe my dead friends or acquaintances 
can appear to me! Do you?" 

"I believe they can," answered Melanie, solemnly, 
"if I were capable of seeing them." 

"But," said Eupert, "it is not even necessary to be 
a friend or acquaintance; dead strangers appear some^ 
times, requesting commiseration for their unhappy state, 
or for the purpose of relating some interesting family 

history or murder ghosts are the greatest 

gossips imaginable!" 
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''And 70U really and truly believe this I '' said Cjrilla, 
ionuDg to her sister. 

''I believe that those persons who die without 
baving been very wicked, but yet having so little 
religious feeling that they are not fit for heaven, are 
ui a certain degree still bound to the earth. I think 
their spirits float in the air around us until they are 
prepared for a better world." 

**Some must float a confoundedly long time, I sus- 
pect," murmured Eupert; but even while he spoke, he 
looked merrily towards Melanie, raised his champagne 
glasB, and slightly bowed. 

"A most disagreeable idea," said Cyrilla; "I now 
dont wonder at her being afraid to remain in a room 
alone." 

'^The belief in the apparitions of living friends is 
i&uch more agreeable," observed Rupert. - 

^^But do not such apparitions denote that the per- 
^i^ who appears will soon be numbered among the 
dead?" asked Cyrilla 

"Not necessarily: that idea has rather gone out 
^ fashion, and the newest discoveries have proved 
^W apparitions to be emanations from the nerves, 
^ey are noTv^ known by the name of nervous spirits: 
* Melanie." 

But Melanie was talking earnestly in a low voice 
* Zomdorff, and did not hear the appeal. 
"0, Rupert, I think you are inventing," cried 
rilla. 

**Not in the least, I assure you. For instance, 

K)se I feel an earnest desire, a desperate longing 

ee you, my nervous spirit, or the spirit of my 

)8, releases itself from my long legs and body, 

la. L 11 
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and I appear to you as a gray shadow, or even with 
the colours of life, according to your capability for di»- 
ceming apparitions: my appearance under such circum- 
stances does not make it necessary that I should die 
the first convenient opportunity afterwards; but I be- 
lieve I must be ill, or in a delicate state of health, 

or no you must be ill, or nervous, or 

something of that kind, in order to be able to see me. 
Let us ask Melanie; she will be delighted to ex- 
plain, if we have time and patience to listen to ^hc 
exordium." 

Melanie was once more appealed to; and though am 
first unwilling to speak, a few judicious questions fix>x 
Kupert, asked in a serious information-seeking mann^: 
joined to the entreaties of the Bellegardes, at leng^ 
prevailed, and lowering her voice that it might dlc 
reach her husband's ears, she began: "There was i 
time when I also thought a disbelief of ghosts, or « 
disavowal of any belief I might occasionally feel, s 
matter of necessity — a proof of a certain degree of 

cultivation of mind I am not ashamed to acknoir- 

lege that that time is past, that I have grown humbler, 
and am now ready to believe things to be probable 
and possible which were formerly to me as well as to 
others unceasing subjects of ridicule." 

"Charmante, charmante, comme elle parle!" ex- 
claimed the Vicomte de Rubigny, really charmed with 
her animated countenance, but totally unable to follow 
in German the sense of what she was saying. 

"How often," continued Melanie, "have occur 
rences which appeared incredible proved in the end 
natural phenomena!" 

"0, we are quite ready to believe anything of thai 
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kind," said Rupert; "tell us something about the ap- 
paritions of living people." 

**You must agree with me in some other things 
first," said Melanie, smiling. "Allow that there are 
few human beings who have not, in the course of 
their lives, had a prophetic dream, a warning, or at 
least made use of some sympathetic remedy, which is 
equivalent to an acknowledgment of a belief in its 
efficacy." 

"But such things have nothing to do with appari- 
tions," said Rupert. 

"I think they have: these dreams, warnings, reme- 
^es, come under the denomination of popular super- 
stitions, which you accuse Kemer of reviving." 

"You never can forgive my having said that Kemer^s 
spectres were bad style decidedly vulgar I" 

"Kemer has not invented," rejoined Melanie, "he 
^ related simply what he heard. No one doubts that 
^e could have easily made a more interesting and poe- 
^eal narrative of his * Somnambulist,' had he been so 
^posed ; but he preferred conscientiously writing down 
«er very words, and as she could have no motive for 
living him, why should we not believe her visions, 
^ten there is nothing in them that may not be recou- 
ped with the most sublime conceptions that religion 
^ form of a world of spirits, for instance that dark 
state of those wandering ghosts " 

"Never mind thrni, dear Melanie," said Rupert, 
'^but come to the apparitions — the emanations from 
our nerves that waft our presence, as you so beauti- 
inlly express it, like the perfume of a flower, to those 

at a distonce from us all the while we and 

11* 



'aft Ai^aa Tasucmr lar i ii—i M ini vidbtst diminatio& 

"^I kaev jvg. ^mrmhpi v la^^ ift se " be- 

njfillj pus ae iwi vwkirs: agftl oe her xeeognismg 
e: M iBfr uf £33iibk's iftfr vUipa«d: ^It b the ma^ 
I 'MLkre I ztpL » ^ to hn^** 
"Ttac TOt]^ 8* yesy kini of jon," said Eupert; 
be fcVVig. oeaixa^ hor a Mnif ni as she passed 
hio. "if jvw wc: kj aaaiciace for aaj of the wonderB 
v> be j^unaed. I pEoake not to betnj yoa for si^ 
whcAt vetks." 

''Ineoni^ible nnb di e i cr!'^ she answered, laagiuDg' 
^If there were any jagi^li]^ m the bnshieBB, yon would 
be sure to make a Unnder to procure a laugh; but 
there is noneL Edouaid sajs thiy require notUog but 
an arm-chair, a taUe, and cards..*' 

'^Still I think I mi^ make m jaelf nsefnl in giving 
hints or winks in a qoiet sort of way. I assure yoa I 
am not sach a donkey as yoa suppose." 

" Jnst dont yon concern yourself at all about this 
matter," said Melanie, *'bat follow me with these people 
as soon as they have done eating ices and bonbons.** 

Although a belief in animal magnetism* was scarefilf 
more prevalent in Germany than in England at thst 
time, and notwithstanding the determined distrust wUb 
which people generally spoke of appearances not to be 
satisfactorily explained by any e£Fbrt of the five senseS} 

* The reader carious on sacli subjects is requested to bear in mind 
that in 1831 the words "Animal Magnetism" &c. , &c. , had not been pro* 
nounced incorrect by Reichenbach, nor had the new force called Ot^ 
been discovered by him. We may, it is to be hoped , continue to use tin 
words familiar to every one, until others equally comprehensible haft 
been substituted. 
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be natural tendency of the German mind to indulge 
1 close and subtle meditation, and to seize any sub- 
set likely to procure a field for sophistical disquisi- 
ons, made the appearance of the magnetizer be hailed 
Imost with acclamation; at least a noise beyond the 
)uiid of murmuring voices was heard, as ihe intel- 
gence of his arrival spread from table to table, and 
)om to room. The words magnetism, mesmerism, 
magnetic sleep, visions, &c., &c., which became more 
ttd more audible, were uttered in every variety of 
)De, and with a sort of enthusiasm by most of the 
^ale part of the company; for women are naturally 
liclined towards all that is mysterious and wonderful, 
nd more prone to what gives free scope to conjecture 
lan to what incites to investigation. These circum- 
^ces may have combined to create an interest in 
26 magnetizer; but the greatest incentive of all was 
uhion. The appearance of Kemer^s work had just 
ten awakened the slumbering recollections of Mesmer 
wl his followers; the decision of the Sodete de Medecine 
'as forgotten; accounts of astonishing cures performed 
J somnambulists, and of extraordinary prophecies and 
isions, had reached the inhabitants of Exfort from 
me to time; the "Sphinx, or new Archive for Animal 

bgnetism,'' was again read; and now now, for 

le first time, a real somnambulist, and one, too, who 
id exhibited (that was the word used) with unbounded 
{>lause in the salons of Paris, was to perform for 
em I It would have been difficult to have satisfied 
3 expectations of the assembly; but "after all,^' as 
ipert observed to Oyrilla, "it is of no importance, 
nrided they can amuse themselves until the ball- 
rm be lighted." 
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The Salon became by degrees full — we must fu 
by degrees, for Melanie^s friends, the creme de la cren 
taking advantage of their intimacy, retired to her rooi 
to change their morning costumes for the lightest « 
freshest ball dresses imaginable, thereby, as they i 
tended, effectually distinguishing themselves &om t 
rest of the company for the remainder of the evenii 
It is astonishing how much displeasure and annoyan 
this little stratagem caused, or how much it added 
the unpopularity of the perpetrators of it. Amo 
themselves much more unreserved and quite as go< 
natured and affectionate as other people, they appeal 
to those who did not belong to their coterie, haugh 
arrogant, heartless, and determined not to have ai 
thing in common with the rest of the society, of wh< 
the younger female part suddenly found their crape 
chip bonnets intolerably heavy and warm, and an ei 
gration to one of the remote apartments commeno 
where several fantastic pyramids of th^n were hast 
erected on the sofas and chairs. Mothers and cha 
rones, after a few dissatisfied whispers, resigned the 
selves to the comforts of the broad elastic causeuses 
divans, and nodded their heads and plumed boon 
with persevering dignity. 

One group of men surrounded Zomdorff, anotli 
the President, and the different opinions for ai 
against the belief in mesmeric sleep were attacked ai 
defended with wit and acuteness; the result apparenl 
being that the incredulous understanding remained 
most cases deaf to all the offered metaphysical or m^ 
tical suggestions, and seemed determined to yield 
nothing but palpable or ocular demonstration. 

At length Melanie appeared — dignified, but e 
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tly in a state bordering on beatitude. She was 
owed by the somnambulist, a very young, slight, 
3, and gentleman-like man. He spoke a few words 
the magnetizer, then seated himself in the chair 
^ed for him in the middle of the room, and the bu- 
^ss immediately commenced. In a few minutes he 
an to turn and twist himself imeasily, moved 
arms, stretched out his legs, turned up his eyes 
l1 the white alone was visible, then rolled them 
reless around, and finally closed them altogether: 
body became quieter, and at length his head found 
esting-place against the well stuffed side of the 
ir. The magnetizer now commenced a series of 
cements as if he were throwing something at him, 
I by means of these and the assistance of a good 
'1 of friction the left arm was put into a state of 
il inflexibility. The company were requested to 
ipare the pulses of the two arms; several persons 
so, and declared that that of the left was almost 
inct. The operations now commenced on the legs, 
ich were put into a similar state of rigidity, and 
»rded the persons who chose to make the trial an 
)arently strong though somewhat elastic seat The 
Jper seemed to suffer extremely during these expe- 
ents, and to feel a relief similar to an awakening 
n nightmare when they ceased. 
His eyes were then bound, and cards placed on a 
le beside him. One partner succeeded the other 
a the rows of eager spectators, and the game be- 
after the players had, by pressing his hand, given 
a sign of sympathy. The cards of the somnam- 
8t lay in a heap, yet he generally chose them ju- 
)usly', when he made a mistake, which did not 
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often occur, trembling violently and becoming : 
patient; but he almost always won, and at last pla^ 
at a distance, and turned away from his opponent" 

After the card-playing came the reading of clo 
or at least so folded letters that the contents were 
visible, and many were read with extraordinary fluen 
A few remarks about the peculiarities of the mam 
of writing and orthography causing milch amusemc 
All this finished expertness, however, failed to convii 
those predetermined not to believe, and their don 
were strengthened when a few more carefully fol( 
papers seemed to puzzle the unfortunate being who I 
allowed himself to be exhibited for their amusement 

Almost every one had written something, i 
wished to have it read, in order to remove or confi 
the doubts which they unreservedly expressed, 
one would believe the testimony of another, so gi 
was the fear of being imposed on. To this mum 
ing multitude were opposed a small and resolute hi 
of enthusiasts, who would not listen to an express 
of suspicion or hesitation, and appeared quite oi 
powered by astonishment and admiration at every w 
played card and every line that was correctly d 
phered. 

At length the company began to crowd round 
somnambulist and overwhelm him with questions, i 
answers to which, like those of the oracles of old, ; 
mitted of various interpretations; but the Preside 
who had at first looked on with rigid attention, n 
began to exhibit some impatience; he approached 1 
lanie, and whispered authoritatively, "We have 1 
enough of this trifling, put an end to it as soon 
you can!" then turning to Professor Huber, who ^ 
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Standing near him, lie observed, '*I have seen these 
useless performances with cards and letters with a good 
deal less pleasure than those of an expert juggler. I 
^sh to be surprised by the juggler, and mike little 
or no effort to understand what I see; here I try to 
understand, and can do nothing but suspect charla- 
tanry." 

"I perceive your Excellency doubts the reality of 
iQagnetic relations and magnetic sleep?'' 

"I acknowledge myself incapable of giving an 
ophuon," answered the President "The question em- 
hraces physiological and psychological phenomena 
tkat deserve investigation; but I prefer leaving the 
^ucidation to men of science, and totally disapprove 
of working on the nerves or imagination of partially 
diseased bodies or minds for the purpose of satisfying 
frivolous curiosity, or affording temporary amuse- 
ment." 

Rupert, who had during the whole time looked on 
^d listened with an attemion that had both surprised 
^d gratified Melanie, now walked towards her and 
whispered, "Extremely well got up; I am so much 
obbged to you!" As she indignantly prepared to 
answer him, he moved away, and she was soon sur- 
Wttnded by those who either agreed with her in opinion, 
^ deemed it necessary to say something civil, learned, 
or wise, on the occasion. 

There were also a select few, who nodded their 

heads, looked solemn, and came to the conclusion 

among themselves that the young man's capabilities 

were not to be compared to those whose magnetic sleep 

came without the assistance of art. 

The sound of music from the ball-room put an end 
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to all the discussions, and the rest of the evening wa-fi 
spent there. ZorndorflF, though he scarcely ever danced, 
took advantage of Rupert's being less at liberty than 
usual, and immediately engaged Cyrilla. A very few 
minutes sufficed to renew their intimacy and good 
understanding. Without any explanation, he became 
precisely what he had been before she had quitted 
Exfort; and, perfectly satisfied with her sister's com- 
munication, she cared not how long the present state 
of pleasing perplexity continued. 

It was at a late, or rather early hour, that the lart 
carriage, containing the Bellegardes, drove away. The j 
President had retired to rest at his usual time; and as ' 
Melanie, Cyrilla, and Eupert passed together throng 
the "banquet-halls deserted," they discovered Zom- 
dorff stretched on one of the stone benches in the 
balcony, apparently watching the gradual approach 
of day. 

"Handsome fellow!" observed Rupert in a low 
voice to his cousins; "what a pity it is he cannot or 
will not enjoy life like other people! Zomdorff," he 
added, walking towards him, "you will find a better 
bed below stairs, and I recommend your trying it" 

"Thank you," he replied, slowly rising; "I intend 
to accept your often proffered hospitality for a feW 
days. This house is too gay to be willingly change* 
for my lonely apartments." 

"That is the most sensible speech I have hear* 
you make for a long time," said Rupert. "These d^ 
jeHners are famous things; I should not have any ob' 
jection to have one every week!" 
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: sorry to perceive that Edonaid . if. 9110 of 
pie who make it a point never to he In tinus 
fast," observed the Pzeaident to..Q]rrillA ;O|i0 
as they met at an early honr. "I. almoit 
will at last order his oofbe to be tftkan to 
, that he may smoke as he, does whsa at 
f he had been Uving in my. hoQM dnv- 
^outh, he would never have aoqnixed pud^ 

yet," said Cyrilla, smiling, ^yon allow He^ 
reakfast in her room, and she hag done so in 
le for more than twelve yeaxB*" 
Ive years and some months; but let. ma UiBi 
ilia, if she had begmi thii habit deo^njemm 
months ago, I should never have pennitted 
ve years ago, Melanie was very yonng and 
Ltiful, and I was neither, hot vtaotj mnioh in 
. consequently, for the time beingi an inr 
dolizing fool!" 

onot imagine you very much in love,** laul 
is her eyes passed from the tall unpliaat 
the pale severe face, of her brother-inrlaw; 
[ cannot fancy you at all in Ipvc^" 
L glad to hear it; as, from what I have jmt 
lay infer that you cannot imagine me a fiotoL 

comes Eupert; he has been up and out 
'S. I do not know which is meet to be ad- 

his active habits, or happy buoyancy of 
ent" 

I not think that he was i^t all a penKm you 
nire," said Cyrilla. 
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''And what sort of person did you think I shoic 
admire?" 

Cyrilla felt his piercing eyes were upon her. Si 
wished to name Zomdor£P, but feared not being sbl 
to pronounce his name with sufficient indifference, s 
she remained silent; and, after waiting in vain for & 
answer, he continued — 

'Tes, Cyrilla; I admire Bupert almost as muclia 
I do you. I never sa?^ two people more like in pa 
son, mind, and disposition, than you are." 

''Our relationship makes the resemblance very ni 
tural," said Cyrilla, while she beckoned to Buper 
who just then perceived her. 

"The relationship might be nearer," began it 
President. 

'*I wish it were," said Cyrilla. 

"Well, that*s candid," he rejoined, with a mix<4 
look of surprise and satisfaction. 

"Good morning, dear Bupert!" she cried, bouEi 
ing towards him, and placing her arm within hi 
"I have just been saying how I wish you were n 
brother." 

"Humph!" murmured the President, "that was no 
at all what I meant." 

They had all breakfasted, and Cyrilla was stand 
ing at the window, throwing crumbs of bread to th< 
birds assembled on the gravel beneath, when Zona 
dorff appeared. 

"At last!" exclaimed the President, looking at hi^ 
watch, "and always the last." 

"I suppose I remained too long in my bath," ao 
swered Zomdorff, as he seated himself at the deserted 
table. 
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'^Yoors was not like Eupert's, in the lake, I 
ispect" 

^* Certainly not; for however the lake might tempt 
^e on a sultrjr afternoon, I greatly prefer warm or at 
iast tepid water in the morning, especially when I 
ail have it by walking but a few steps from my dress- 
ng-room." 

^^I expect the carriage every moment," said the 
President impatiently, as he looked out of the win- 
dow, apparently a little provoked at his nephew^s 
dilatory manner of playing with his cup and spoon; 
^^hat, perhaps, yon have no urgent business in Exfort 
to-day?" 

*4 have most urgent, most important business," 
answered Zomdorff, rising without having helped him- 
^If to any of the various things pushed towards him 
V Rupert; "and the sooner' we can be off the better 
satisfied I shall be." 

"Oh there is time enough for you to eat your 
weakfast," said the President, softened by what he 

Apposed a deference to his wishes, " a time for 

^^erything, you know." 

"There may be time, but there is no inclination in 
^'^ present case ... I cannot eat" 

"But you are not ill, I hope, Edouard?" 

"In the sense you mean, no; but I have been suf- 
^^g mental tortures for some time past that would 
^^prive a more robust man than I am of all ap- 
atite." 

"Perhaps," said Kupert laughing, '^Seltzer water 
^d Hochheimer would relieve your mental sufferings, 
^ least that is what our assistant surgeon prescribes; 
70a remember Wickmann, he studied with us at Jena?" 
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"He must be greatly changed if his prescriptiomJ 
are worth much," answered Zomdorff; "but at all 
events I feel more inclined to consult a homceopath 
than any other on the present occasion." He tamed 
to Cyrilla as he spoke, totally unconscious that Me- 
lanie had made all he had said more intelligible to her 
than he perhaps would have wished. 

To his uncle his case had become as clear as if it 
had been stated on parchment with all the formal 
technicalities of what English lawyers call a briefs and 
as his carriage rolled under the portico he prepared to 
favour his nephew with an ^^ opinion,'*^ 

The pony-phaeton had been driven to the door at 
the same time, and while Zomdorff watched with 
slightly contracted brows Cyrilla's childish eagerness 
to seize the reins, andEupert^s laughing remonstrances 
at the experiments which she immediately tried with 
them, his uncle laid his hand heavily on his shoulder 
and whispered, "Come, we have business to transact, 
and have no time for such fooleries." 

Zomdorff turned away, and when seated by his 
uncle listened with quiet attention to the above- 
mentioned "opinion," which was given concisely and 
clearly. 

"I quite agree with you," he said in reply, **and 
have little doubt that Mademoiselle d'Adlerkron in* 
tends to marry her cousin Eupert, for, as you jnstly 
observe, no two people can better suit each other. 
After a pause he added, "I have known many women 
more beautiful, much more beautiful than she is; anf 
one so perfectly accomplished, so fascinating, I never 
even imagined." 
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'Strong language, Edouard — Let me recommend 
• not returning to Freilands." 

"I had some such idea myself a few days ago; 
after all, I do not see why my probable marriage 
very different sort of woman at some future period 
lid prevent me in the meantime from enjoying the 
ety of others, ay, and admiring them too! I find I 
get over paroxysms of admiration in a most satis- 
Dry manner; for instance, the other day at that 
or d^jeiiner, as I looked at the Vicomtesse de 
ligny, I wondered what 03Q earth I had ever found 
idmire about her; it was certainly not her sallow 
plexion or " 

"No," said the President, interrupting him; "but 

hat instance you must not forget that your ad- 

ition was cooled by — scorn." 

"Scorn?" 

"Why, yes — she scorned, not you most prob- 

^ but — your poverty; and like a true Lindesmar, 

led to Eupert as the best parti to be had." 

"And if the world may be believed," said Zom- 
f with a bitter smile, "she was in her turn 
ned by him in the most unceremonious manner too, 
was glad to take refuge with her French relations 
marry a worthless cousin, who little knew the 
' in which she had previously trifled with her re- 
ition." 

"All this may be true," said the President, "but 
otally uninteresting to us. Let me advise you to 
satisfied with the really splendid position offered 
, and not to waste your time longing for what is 
3;ether out of your reach." 
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''You think that Mademoiselle d^Adlerkron 
also scorn a poor Kammer-assessor?" 

*^I think she is too amiable and too gentle i 
any one; bat you are both poor, and '' 

'^Exense me for interrupting you," cried Z< 
eagerly, "but I really must ask you if you ha 
perceived anything in her manner to make yoi 
wnaif •••••• 

"And do you excuse me," said his uncle s< 
"for never having taken the trouble to mal 
observations about what can in no way concen 
of us. This, however, I can tell you, that 
does not scorn his cousin or she him; and tha 
the case, the best thing you can do is to g 
this paroxysm of admiration, as you call it, i 
convenient expedition, for as surely as he d 
you of the bright glances of Virginie's dark e; 
surely will he obtain the still brighter smiles 
fair sister-in-law." 

Zomdor£P sank back in the comer of the ci 
and when he spoke again it was on matters c 
ness, which made the President imagine that I 
meant advice had altogether turned the curreni 
nephew's thoughts, and even led him to hope t 
affair was not so serious as he had at first su; 
Of all men in the world a thoroughbred bureai 
is the most injudicious adviser on an occasion 
kind; such a man gives an opinion of a case « 
as he would of a case of law, without taki 
feelings of the parties concerned in the least 
into consideration. The President felt perfectl 
vinced that he had in a dignified manner pron 
sentence of death on his nephew's inclinations. 
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unconscious that the words he ^had last spoken had 
Bot only piqued Zomdorff's jealousy, but also turned 
Ua still struggling ambition into a new channel — his 
passion for Cyrilla and wish to supersede Eupert, his 
tival in childhood, boyhood, and manhood, became 
identified; and while listening with apparent interest 
to his uncle as he expatiated on his proposed reform- 
ations in different departments of his jurisdiction, 
Ae was in fact meditating on a complete change of 
all bis plans, and determining that no obstacle should 
^ow induce him to waver in his resolution — no 
sacrifice should be too great were Cyrilla to be 
obtained by it 

CHAPTER XV. 

As fiupert^s leave of absence began to draw to a 
close, the gaieties at Freilands increased; one dinner 
party succeeded another with so little intermission that 
at length the Bellegardes and some others laughingly 
declared their intention of coming regularly from Exfort 
every morning, and spending the day there, and the 
plan was carried into execution, Kupert merely stipu- 
latmg that his drives with his cousin in the pony- 
phaeton should not be interfered with. 

Cyrilla had long been conscious that she was 
^emittingly watched by Zorndorff; and, though she 
i^oarly guessed the reason, she made no effort to con- 
tradict, by word or manner, what Melanie had said of 
W. There was something too earnest in his character 
to allow her to suppose that he would remain at Frei- 
lands without any fixed purpose, and she therefore felt 
Ao uneasiness, and rather avoided anything that might 
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lead to an explanation, though she had observed thtft 
from the time that the Bellegardes and their coteri| 
had invaded the house, he had scarcely spoken a wor< 
to her. 

Melanie and her friends spent many hours ever^ 
day in the often-mentioned balcony, shaded from tb< 
sun by an awning, the glass doors communicating wit! 
the reception-rooms, open and surrounded by exoti< 
shrubs and flowers, ever green, ever fresh, a sin^l< 
drooping bough or a few withered leaves causing thei 
immediate removal to the conservatory whence the] 
came, while others, healthier and brighter, suppliec 
their places, and administered to the luxury of thoM 
who, spoiled by habit, scarcely bestowed a glanc6 
on them, or were conscious of enjoyment, as they 
inhaled their perfume. 

The weather had become sultry; the few clouAi 
visible seemed at times almost stationary, and not tbe 
faintest breath of wind was perceptible. All walkiDf 
or boating parties had been necessarily deferred until 
late in the afternoon; and, leisurely sipping their coffee, 
the arrangements for them were discussed in the low 
languid tones which suited the half-reclining fornis 
whence they proceeded. Eupert had promised to shoif 
a hermitage which was on one of the islands in the 
lake, to Madame de Eubigny. Cyrilla had agreed to 
accompany them: "That is," she added, **if you 
give me time to write to Mamma; I want to tell her 
that the President has proposed my going with him and 
Melanie to Aix-la-Chapelle." 

"To Aix!" exclaimed Madame de Bellegarde. "80| 
Melanie, you are going to Aix again?" 

"Yes; don't you envy me?" 
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^'Cela depend! Count Zorndorff of course goes 
with you?" 

"He may join us perhaps ," replied Mela- 

^e, looking irresolutely towards Zomdorff, who gave 
110 sign either of assent or dissent. 

"And we," cried Madame de Bellegarde, "have 
nothing at all in prospect but a visit to grandpapa. 
I am so sorry you are going away — Exfort is so dull 

without you but I shall be perfectly inconsolable 

when Freilands is shut up I wonder Rupert does 

not leave the army, and live here altogether so 

near the town, and everything one could wish!" 

"I have latterly been thinking a jlittle on the sub- 
ject," said Eupert, who was displaying considerable 
fikill while playing with a cup and ball. 

"Have you?" said Melanie, looking up with some 
surprise, "I never could understand at all why you 
became a soldier." 

"It is easily told," answered Eupert. "I entered 
the army to get away from my aunt — perhaps too in 
order to have a right to wear a hussar's uniform, to 
which I took a fancy at a review. I have remained in 
' Jt because it gives me occupation, and I like my brother 
officers, and live in the hopes of making a campaign 
or two before I a " 

"Marry!" said Madame de Bellegarde, laughing; 
' I wish you would do so soon, and settle here: the 
idea that this is our last day at Freilands is quite 
feadful! Must you leave to-morrow?" 

"Yes; but our regiment will probably be quartered 
*t Exfort in a year or two." 

"A year or two! Why, that's an eternity!" 

"To me also,^ said Melanie, "it appears a long 
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Rupert followed her, still playing with his 
ball, and said, in a voice only audible to h( 
ZomdorfiP, who now stood at a window reading 
"Cyrilla, you have only to say that you wi 
leave the army, and I am ready to do so, and 
for your sake all chance of a campaign." 

*'A11 chance of being shot, you mean," saic 
laughing. 

"Perhaps so; but as the sacrifice is gres 
you seem to imagine, I must tell you that I 
do so on condition " 

"I hate conditions," said Cyrilla, moving 

"But you may as well listen to them 

"Impossible! Why, have I not told yo 
must write to mamma about going to Aix, i 
that you are to row me in the boat, you kn 

then but I really wish you would go < 

Madame de Hubigny, and return for me 
hence. Do you know that this Virginie, aboi 
you were iii doubt whether she were a de^ 
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Jiinst suppose that you preferred her sister Julie 

^ste is perverse sometimes!" 

"Do you really mean what you say?" asked Eu- 
>ert, with unusual seriousness. 

"No, I don't," she answered, smiling merrily; "for 
tough I might have consented to your marriage with 
^irginie, were she still unmarried, I must tell you 
hat I can never permit you to give me such a cousin 
^ Julie de Lindesmar; and now go away and let me 
^te my letter." 

He left her, and for nearly an hour silence reigned 
Ji the room to which she had retired; at the end of 
:hat time the sound of voices and retreating footsteps 
oaade her suppose that the halcony party had broken 
lip, and from the window she could see some saunter- 
iJig groups moving down the lime-tree walk. She 
folded and sealed her letter, and once more looking 
out of the window, she perceived Zomdorff alone, 
talking backwards and forwards near the house, — a 
Mack-edged, black-sealed letter, which she had seen 
aim receive some hours before, in his hand. He read 
^ again and again, and then walking a short distance 
down the alley, he threw himself on one of the seats 
•nd covered his face with his hand. 

There is nothing in this world which enhances the 
▼alue of any object we possess, or wish to possess, 
'rtiether it be animate or inanimate, like the fear of 
wsing it for ever. This fear had now taken posses- 
ion of ZomdorflTs mind with regard to Cyrilla. He 
had overheard what Rupert had said to her, — per- 
^ived with surprise that she was still quite uncon- 
scious of her cousin's intentions, and imagined that his 
last and only chance now was to speak before his rival. 
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Under the influence of one of those tmgoyernabU 
passions which make men for the time regardless oi 
obstacles, and careless of the pain inflicted on others, 
he had latterly only been deterred from doing so by 
uncertainty respecting her feelings; but even while half 
provoked at finding so much self-possession in one so 
young and child-like in appearance, he admired iJie 
very quality which caused his perplexity. When fad 
saw her enter the alley on her way to her cousin, hi« 
only thought was how to induce her to stop and speak 
to him. The most natural thing he could have dona 
would have been to have accompanied her to the lakft 
It never occurred to him, or he might have asked fatf 
some question about Melanie or the others who hid 
not gone out. He never thought of it; so completely 
had his usual. calm consideration fors^en him, th«t 
she had actually passed before he was able to eac* 

claim, hurriedly, "Don't go to him pray, dont 

go to him!" 

"Not go to him, after he has waited so lonff for 
me?" 

"Waited! oh no he has been to the island 

with Madame de Eubigny, and has not yet returned 

in her society he is not likely to take much nott 

of time." 

Cyrilla stopped and smiled. "I should like," she 
said quietly, "I should like very much to know what 
it is that people find so very fascinating in Madame 
de Eubigny; she is interesting-looking, certainly — in 
fact, handsome " 

"No," said ZomdorflP, "she is not at all hand- 
some." 
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^*Tou say so," she rejoined, "because you Happen 
A to be one of her admirers." 

^^I was one of them," said Zomdorff; and he ob- 
^rved with pleasure that his companion turned sud- 
Bnly towards him with a look of inquiry and atten- 
on, — "but," he added quickly, "not long." 

^'I heard she was very agreeable," said Cyrilla, 

and expected to find her more what shall I 

iy? — more talkative." 

"She never talked more than she does now in gen- 
fal conversation," he replied; "but in a tete-a-tete 
b was, and is still most probably, what her bus- 
and would call adorable. Her real or pretended in- 
^nuousness ......" 

'"Ingenuousness!" repeated Cyrilla, "and I have 
^er discovered a particle of anything resembling it! " 

"I believe," said ZomdorfF, "you never have seen 
fhi she can be; she is one of those women whose 

^ords and looks are reserved for our sex Adler- 

^n could tell you enough about her if he chose." 

"But he doesn^t choose," said Cyrilla, seating 
^elf at the other end of the seat; "and I feel a 
Iteat deal of natural curiosity on the subject. I suspect 
^ married M. de Eubigny without caring much for 
^, and am almost sure she would have preferred 
iupert." 

"No doubt of it," said Zomdorff, with a con- 
^ptuous smile; "she almost lost her reputation in 

ifir efforts to induce him to marry her but 

rlether actuated by love or interest is unknown; I 
aspect the latter." 

"I do not know her well enough to undertake 
3r. defence," said Cyrilla; "but you must acknow- 
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,,a« flirt »»t^ ^ ,. „ M.aem«l»W« 

lAale.Vw"' »* ',„a.g » otto- 4^ aateM""" , 

She l°°^^L but the e^P^'^^^i^t violent strug^ 
deal agitatej> \^ ^ « ^""t^J^ and wealth, ^ 
co^P^'^'^lSe and ambition, PJ^' V ^ mind. ^ 
between J^^^^^eipie, took Pj'^^^^^geious vehen«»«* 

ernBhed, J^ letter, and ^^s ^^jenly occurred to W 
the tno^'^'^^n the latter, ^* /"r^^ti^i or friend. Tl 
l^e' ''y* ^ VW have lost some relj^^ intelligence-, 

^-^^ ''laT e^aently -o-^^^f J^^thy -th dome^ 
letter had evi ^^an b fy™*? Aj such trials i 
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tell her the contents of tbat letter, which seems to have 
affected you so painfully." 

"Can Melanie control the inclinations of people 
she has never seen? Can she influence the affections 
of those nearest to her?" he asked, and again his head 
sank on his hand. ^*Go, and leave me more than 
ever a prey to the jealousy that has already almost 
tortured me to death." 

"I I thought you had lost some friend," said 

Cyrilla, glancing towards the letter; "and you are only 
jealous!" 

'*{?w/y jealous!" he repeated, looking up; "but do 
you know of whom?" 
Cyrilla shook her head. 

"Of Adlerkron, who seems bom to cross my pur- 
poses, mar my prospects, and <3estroy my only chance 
of future happiness!" 

"I do not comprehend," began Cyrilla, not a 
fought of Eupert and herself combining themselves 
^ her mind. 

"And you do not know what I mean when I say 
that I am jealous, — only jealous — but very jealous;" 
^^i Zomdorff raised his flashing eyes to hers, just as 
Rupert, at the end of the alley, raised a flag as signal 
^Ms arrival at the boat-house. 

She waved her handkerchief twice in answer, — 
Zomdorff sprang from his seat, caught her hand as it 
descended, and exclaimed with vehemence, — "Can 
yoa not, or will you not, understand me?" 

Impatiently releasing her hand, she cast a hurried 
glance towards the windows of the house; the tacit re- 
proach was felt; he moved to the furthest end of the 
0eat murmuring some words of excuse; and such is 
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the command of looks and gestures acquired by coor 
Slant intercourse with the world, that these two per 
sons, both in a state of riolent internal agitatioBi 
suddenly assumed an appearance of calmness, almost 
indifference, so powerfully had a few gay-colouied 
parasols protruding beyond the balcony reminded them 
that they were acting a scene in the drama of their 
lives, which, however tragically it might affect thenif 
would most assuredly be viewed as comedy by the 
laughter^loving unwi^ed-for spectators above them. 

At this moment a couple of Bupert^s dogs, en- 
dently just escaped from confinement, came bounding 
towards them, — never had these emblems of fidelity 
appeared more opportunely. As Zomdorff*s hand ap- 
parently caressed the sleek head of one of them, his 
jealousy, uncertainty, hope, fear, and love, found 
words of potent eloquence; and Cyrilla, while gently 
restraining the wild gambols of the other, very nearly 
concealed the anxiety which oppressed her. When he 
paused for an answer, and looked at her expectantly, 
she bent her head over Carlo's so as to hide her de^ 
blushes from Zomdorff, as she. faltered out hurriedly, 
but to his attentive ear quite distinctly, all he most 
desired to hear. One furtive glance he bestowed on 
the balcony, and then stood with his hat slightly 
raised above his head as she walked quickly down the 
avenue, followed by both dogs. 

Had not Cyrilla been extremely preoccupied, she 
would have immediately observed that Eupert was re- 
markably grave and quiet, and Madame de Eubigny 
even more taciturn than usual. A sign from him made 
both dogs spring into the boat, and crouch under the 
seats, — Cyrilla took the rudder in silence, and not 
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word was spoken until they reached the little 
m quay, where Eupert fastened the boat: the 
itesse de Eubigny, without looking up, declared 
itention of remaining in it. Cyrilla. stepped on 
, and when out of hearing observed: **You and 
me de Eubigny seem to have been quarrelling." 
^0 ; but we have had a sort of explanation.'* 
The same, perhaps, with which you unintention- 
avoured me when we met at Berlin." 
Very nearly. What a provoking memory you 

another would have forgotten all aboUt it by 
ime. 

[ have heard enough since from others to make 
smember, — they say she married M. de Eu- 

without caring in the least for him." 
3o she told me just now." 
Told you?" 

STes ; but you need not look so shocked. If other 
3 told you, why should not she tell me?" 
Por a great many reasons; and though not ex- 
shocked, I confess I am rather . surprised at her 
J you what I, your cousin, would not tell you in 
lace." 

Though you are my cousin, Cyrilla, we have 
nearly strangers to each other until the last two 
IS, — with Virginie I have been intimate all my 

[ was not aware of that," said Cyrilla, thought- 

Since my earliest childhood I have known the 
smars, and frequented their house; their brother 
r was my friend and schoolfellow until he went 
1 uncle in France, when I some way seemed tp 
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i«ko hi« |%Uo^ in hit family; aai ^ -M iUBm « 
Adri^'niH' %\^ 1Wllo|riurde, aU the Jerarf ic M» i 
LiiMl<>«miur, jmn* m w«I1 known to m^ m ± -h^hi 
heon pniIIt wt Ai«h^nu Virginie, aW« »■ wm HP 
and mom my ci^m|uinion than any rf Abk. i*> ■* 
could quit <» \md<wtand ; but I beKew fctt- n- ^ ■ 
finitely ra|HMrior f o tho others in evety rmbs.'^ 

"1 mpp^^no *h^ fold you that it wm nt jbOk^ 
wrote at hor motht^rV request which iafamL to* 
many the Vicomtt^?'* 

''Something to that effect, and ilie ifaa s ■! 
agreeable.'' 

"I cannot at all understand a wonai mamp^ 
from pique," Mid Oyrilla, "and yet one h«B«fft> 
often. Nothing would induce me to many a w^ 
did not love/' 

"It is hard to say how one would actuodldeiiK 
of trial comes/' answered Rupert; "however, Tsa« 
fiijver likely to be trieil as poor dear YbgiBiB li 

"But," said Cyrilla, "would it not have been WW 
tm her to have waited for a year or two, and sl*l 
t'itd of that time she might have found some ene i 
's^mld like quite as well as you?" 

"Unfortunately," replied Rupert, slightly sM 
ging his shoulders, "she will not believe in iJie poa 
lijlity of a second love: — you do, it seems." 

i*yrilla did not answer. 

"VoM do not like the question when put dired 
to youriMjlf," said Rupert, laughing. 

"I rather wish to avoid discussions of this kini 
said Cyrilla slowly, "as I don't like talking ab( 
what I do not understand.'* 
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**You understand as much about the matter as I 
9, perhaps ; an interchange of thoughts might between 
8 be as profitable as — as — amusing." 

"Well, then," began Cjrilla, ^^I can imagine a man 
oviDg several times " 

"So can I," said Eupert, '^in fact continually, until 
- until — he is married, when, of course, he comes 
a fall stop either from choice or necessity." 

Cyrilla looked up inquiringly. 

"Why, you know, either he likes his wife too well 
think of any other woman, or, what nearly comes 
the same thing, other women cease to think of him 
because he has got a wife." 

Cyrilla smiled. 

"And now tell me, can you imagine a woman 
o?ing several times?" 

"Don't ask me." 

"But I must — that is what I most want to know." 

"One hears and reads of such things," began 
3yrilla. 

"I don^t want to know what one hears of or 
•etds, I wish to know what you think possible or pro- 
>able." 

"So much," replied Cyrilla, "depends upon cir- 
sumstances over which we have no control." 

"Agreed," cried Eupert; "but you are giving your 
opinion so unwillingly, that you must allow me to 
iQppose some of these circumstances. Suppose, for in- 
tance, a woman^s love were slighted?" 

"In that case, she should conceal and conquer it," 
nswered Cyrilla quickly. 

"And love again?" 

"It is to be hoped so." 
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"And weie the penon loved nnwotihy of re- 

gsrd ." 

"Fortunately," Bud Cyrilla lan^ung, **& woman's 
imagination, in sncli eases, sapplies all deficiencies 
and notlung \>nt facts, phun downright facts can ever 
convince lier of what die mnst be nnwiUing to be- 
lieve." 

"Then," cried Bnpert, with hraghtraied colom, 
"then let ns leave notlung to ihe imagination, but 
suppose at once, that a man letnms a woman's love — '■« 
gives her his lieart hecanse he cannot help himself > 
but from egotistical interested motives bestows Ms hand 
on anotber — what then?" , , „ .„ 

"Egotistical interested motives," repeated C5ynU«, 
"tbere may be some who could pardon — and excme 
even tbat — I could not I should despise — I "» 
afraid almost hate — but why do we talk of such du- 
agreeable things, and you really look as if you woe 
«l«te in earnest. Ah, there's the new arbour - ha» 
pretty! but it wiU require at least two yeais before the 
«^eper8 bave covered the top of it. I «~PP««!' "J^ 
added, gailv "I suppose it was here you waited fi« 
"»e witb Madame de Bubigny, and it was here A. 
fitted your head^th all those dreadful thoughts aW 
slighted love and desertion?" 
^ . "Exactly, she prophesied me all the horrors « 

'""n'^H'iink you have much to feax on ti« 
•"^'^.^ said C^llaf "the President gave lis an« 
^^^derstand, that yoii too great meces aupres desdam 
^*d ^caused our uncle Gottfried great uneasmess. 

I^sliaw — nonsense." ^ , , i,i 

"I>otft break off the branches of that honey-suckl 
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cried, pushing bis hand away from the plant; "the 
>le summer will not repair the mischief you have 
e. Next year when you return here, this jessamine 
be at least as tall as I am!" 
"Perhaps so," he replied absently. 
And they walked on silently, until between the 
!S he caught a glimpse of the boat and Madame de 
)igny reclining listlessly in the stem. **She has a 
it deal of observation, and may be right," he ob- 
^ed. 

"Who?" asked Cyrilla, looking up with a puzzled 
her thoughts (and unrequited love was not among 
n) had wandered from the island — "Whom do 
mean?" 
"Virginie." 

"I daresay she has a good deal of observation," 
I Cyrilla, making an effort to be interested in what 
ned to have in some way taken possession of her 
sin^s mind; "most intelligent people who are silent 
company, are observant of all that is going on 
at them." 

"Then," rejoined Eupert, "perhaps a remark of 
I may interest you." 
"Perhaps it may; let me hear it." 
"She has discovered that ZomdorfP is irretrievably 
ove with you." 

"Has she?" said Gyiilla, stooping to gather some 
ers; "and do you know what I have discovered?" 
"The same thing, perhaps," said fiupert. 
"No," replied Cyrilla, laughing, "I think it better 
mt until I am told such things; but," she added 
k whisper, as they approached the quay, "it baa 
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become evident to me that she is annoyed at our likir^v 
each other so much I" 

"And do you like me?" 

"Dearest Eupert, can you doubt it?" cried CyriU ^^ 
as she lightly leaned on his arm and sprang in'^^ 
the boat 

The sultry day closed with a sunset of nnnsxi^^ 
brilliancy, and the last yellow rays played gaily on tLs-® 
bright summer dresses of the loungers on the balconyi 
as they watched the changing form of the gol<3' 
coloured clouds, and unreservedly regretied their ap* 
proaching separation. Without exactly caring mucli 
for each other, their education, habits, and manners^ 
were so similar, their position in the world so mvLch , 
the same, and they were in their determination to mia J 
the society of Exfort so united, that all petty jealousies 1 
had ceased. They knew and laughed at each other's I 
foibles without hesitation, and were so very unreserved f 
in their remarks and raillery, that Cyrilla, whose s^ f 
quaintance with them was of recent date, not unfro- f 
quently experienced a confused feeling of apprehensioiii 
and dreaded nothing so much as becoming, if only ht 
a day, the subject of their mirth. It had been this 
fear which had given her strength that morning to 
listen, apparently unmoved, to words of incalculabte 
importance and interest, and had enabled her to 
answer them, and stake her life's happiness, withonf 
daring to bestow one glance on the man in whos 
hands she had resolved unreservedly to place it; ui 
it was the same motive which now induced her, d 
only to listen, but to join in the desultory conversati 
which was carried on, though she longed to take 
^uge in her room to think over the momentous w( 
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spoken — the promise she had made without 
ght of her mother, — that mother whose idol 
been all her life, and who, she more than 
1, would disapprove of an engagement that 
sessarily be of some years' continuance, and 
dnation of which would be at best so far 
her often expressed hopes and expectations, 
therefore, with unmixed feelings of satisfac- 
sit Cyrilla saw the different carriages drive up 
he house, and from the balcony watched the 
es. As the last disappeared behind the trees, 
3ert, having completed his cheerful adieua, 
Qto the house, Zomdorff approached her and 
'. intend to return home this evening, to — to 

• some letters " 

d I," answered Cyrilla, "must also write — to 
ler." 

t until we have spoken — that is, consulted 
" he said eagerly; "to-morrow we shall meet 
the restraint which has latterly been so in- 
to mey After a moment's pause and hesita- 
added, "I am sorry to be obliged to request 
let our engagement remain a secret for the 
— it is absolutely necessary — unavoidable 
\ time at least;" and then, without waiting for 
er, he fervently but hastily pressed her hand 
ps, and turned to meet Eupert, whose voice 
I in the adjoining room. "Adieu, Adlerkron," 
n, "we shall not meet again for some time, 

•efore " 

d therefore," cried Eupert, interrupting him, 
link it incumbent on you to leave me twelve 
»oner than is necessary I Come — be sociable 
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into Exfort." 

"The letter," said ZomdorfP, unwillingly; 
if he thought it necessary to excuse himself i 

way, "the letter is already written, ai 

requires date and seal but it is in my ^ 

desk at home, and I " 

"A letter written and put aside for considei 
said Enpert. "That sounds mysterious, b 
scarcely justify your abrupt departure, after ha 
far fulfilled your destiny as to remain here 
the " 

"Fulfilled my destiny! What do you meai 

"Come, don't pretend to have forgotten tl 
you had your planet ruled ^ or whatever the pre 
pression may be for having one's fortune told 
stars, instead of with a pack of cards! You lo 
as if you would rather you had not told me." 

"0 not at all," said Zomdorff; "but I am 
surprised at your remembering what I had alt 
forgotten." 
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**I cannot remember — it is too long ago," he 
^s^ered impatiently. 

"He is ashamed of believing such things," con- 
tiuued Rupert, laughing; then, suddenly perceiving 
**^«it ZomdorflF looked annoyed, he added: "Yet greater 

^en than he is have been credulous — actually 

*^d deliberately working out the predictions made 
^hem. Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, for instance, 
^lose astrologer was no less a person than Kepler 
himself! And then Napoleon, who, they say, not un- 
fi^quently consulted the famous Lenormand." 

"I could tell you a curious thing about that Ma- 
demoiselle Lenormand," began Melanie; but Zorndorff 
hastily took leave, and though Rupert professed the 
greatest curiosity about it, she persisted in saying 
^at "there was no use in telling him anything of 
that kind." 

"Then," said Rupert, leaning over the back of 
her chair, and lowering his voice, so that his words 
^ere inaudible to the President; "then let me tell you 
something of another kind: — I — should — like to 
JQarry — Cyrilla." 

"What!" cried Melanie, looking at him incredu- 
lously; "you don't mean to insinuate that you think 
seriously of marriage?" 

"I don't insinuate, but say plainly, that I wish 
to marry Cyrilla, if she will consent. However, as 
1 don't want to take her by surprise, and have rea- 
son to suppose that she has never thought about me 
in that way, you had better talk to her to-night, and 
before morning she can make up her mind one way 
or other," 

13* 
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**01il^' cried Melanie, ^^I am afraid that is, 

she oh, why did you not speak sooner?" 

^*Why, you know, or rather, perhaps, you do not 
know, that I had determined not to many her, or in- 
deed any one else, for ten years at least; and though 
I liked her from the first, it is only about a week ago 
that I discovered how much, and all that sort of thing| 
and now I wish I could carry her off at once, withoui 
any unnecessary talk or ceremony, for I donH at 
like the idea of a separation.** 

Melanie gazed fixedly on the ground, and spo! 
not a word. 

**Well,*^ he added, after a moment's pause, *'c«ui 
you not say something — say, at least, that you ap- 
prove — that you wish " 

"I wish," said Melanie, "I wish you had not 
remained so long in Berlin — I wish you had acted 
differently during the week we were there — I wish 
you had shown a little more empressement in the first 
instance ** 

"Never mind that now," cried Rupert, impatiently; 
"Cyrilla has long forgotten it, and is such a dear litdo 
rational creature, that I have great hopes she may 
discover she could not do better than take me, and 
have her own way all the rest of her life." 

"It would be, in every respect, a most rationiJ 
sort of marriage," began Melanie, slowly, "and," sho 
added, musingly, "and one that most probably tdJ 
aunt, and most certainly my stepmother, would ap- 
prove." 

"0 I am quite aware of that," said Eupert "I 
have already had more than one letter from my axoit, 
almost commanding me to make this proposal If I 
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not admired CyriUa immensely, such commnnica- 
^'K^j would have been sufficient to have made me 
'"^^id her altogether. I don't like to have a wife forced 
E^c^n me; but, in this instance, I am disposed to over- 
l^^ls the circumstance and submit to my aunt's consent, 
I can only obtain Cyrilla's " 

^^I shall speak to her to-night,'' said Melanie. ''You 
>^^ right to give her time to think; in fact, jou might 
l^^^e her more time, for your love is, of course, merely 
^^«tt sort of quiet regard which persons devoid of sen- 
tmxent usually experience." 

"You need not analyze my love," said Eupert, 
though, p^haps, it would bear the process quite as 

^ell as other people's; but tell CyriUa of it 

*tid if she wish for time to consider, why I 

<^ii wait a day or two anything reasonable; 

Wt the sooner she can make up her mind the better, 
&B the affair could be got up without any delay or 
difficulty, and I think we suit each other remarkably 
Well!" 

Melanie longed to contradict the last assertion, but 

^He forbore. Fully aware of the advantages of such a 

Carriage for her sister, and quite disposed to do justice 

^ Rupert's many good qualities, she considered ac- 

<luiescence on her part a duty ; but Zomdorff appeared 

*o her so eminently attractive — so infinitely superior 

^ her cousin and all other men, that she scarcely for 

ft moment doubted what Cyrilla's decision would be. 

The few hesitating words of worldly wisdom with which 

die that night thought it necessary to accompany her 

eommnnication, were heard by her astonished sister 

with such indignation, and answered so quickly by 

apt quotations from her own speeches, that Melanie 



came, and acknowledged herself from that tin 
ward, her nephew^s warmest advocate, hopin 
she magnanimously declared to her sister, th. 
should be able to procure for her that domestit 
piness, of which she had herself been so cruel 
prived! 

CHAPTER XVL 

The supposition that decision of mind and 
ness of purpose must necessarily be appropriate! 
bodied, is by no means uncommon; yet very c 
observation will lead to the discovery that the ] 
and features do not always represent these qui 
even when inherent in no common degree, — 
mild, gentlemanly men can be uncommonly obs 
and gentle, delicate women scarcely less so; ai 
may, without hesitation, use this odious word U 
persons, as however the hard-featured and inflc 
looking may dare to brave their friends, those 
appearance leads to the supposition of plianc 
invariably termed obstinate when they assert < 
upon an opinion of their own. Cyrilla may the 
be called obstinate; and it must be confessed th 
short decided answers to her sister, and impatient 
sionate exclamations, seemed ill to suit the i 
form and youthful face of the speaker; yet, alt 
she continued firm, unshaken even for a mome 
appeared at least more natural when, at th( 
of their conference, she burst into tears, an 
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^*^«^d her unalterable resolution to keep her engage- 
^^^lit with Zomdorff, even if it should last for twenty 

The next morning, Rupert followed her to the 

^^'a.wing-room, and waited patiently while she collected 

^^ir scattered sketches and drawing materials, her 

^«tid following her round the room with a portfolio, 

^*xdeavouring to understand some confused directions 

*l>out how the pencil-drawings were to be laid that 

^ey might not be rubbed. A few books which Rupert 

ha.d given her she also took up in a hurried manner, 

*tid then showed a very evident intention of making 

her escape altogether. But she was recalled by him; 

' ^d, half laughingly, half seriously, requested to re- 

*ig^ herself to the horrors of a tSte-a-tete^ which, he 

^sured her, was now quite inevitable. 

"0, I have not the least objection to a tete-a-tete 
With you, if — if — " 

"K I were going to talk nonsense as usual ,'^ said 
Rupert, smiling; *^but this time you must listen to 
^e words of wisdom, strange as they will sound to 
you, coming £rom my lips. Melanie has, of course, 

told you " 

"Oh I Rupert, dear Rupert, don^t talk about that; 
pray, don^t Remember all you said to me yourself 
^e first time we met at ExfortT^ 

"I don't remember what I said, but I daresay it 
^as something very difiPerent from what I want to 
«ay now." 

"Perhaps so; but I remember perfectly your very 

words — words of wisdom they were You said 

that you had a sort of moral antipathy to the idea of 
cousins being anything to each other but cousins; that 
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yon would as soon think of marrying your grand — 
mother, if you had one, as a cousin; and that yoic:: 
could almost hate our aunt for having cast a shado^^ 
over the commencement of our intercourse by her alcz 
surd and most improper proposition !'* 

**I talked a precious lot of nonsense that day-^i, 
said Rupert, gravely. 

"But after saying all this to me," continued C- ^ 
rilla, quite aware of the advantage she had over hi^soi 
"after saying all this, how could you expect me to 
to think of what you now propose?" 

"Very true," said Rupert, still more gravely, *'I 
was, and am, a fool; that is evident." 

"No," cried Cyrilla eagerly, and mistaking tk 
quiet manner for resignation or indifPerence; "no, yoa 
are my dear, kind cousin, Rupert; and, believe m0y 
no cousin could like another better than I do you.** 

"Indeed!" said Rupert, looking at her inquiringly; 
"then I will wait until you have learned to like m© 
better. You shall have weeks, months, a whole ye*^ 
if you require it! I promise to quit the army, too» 
and live here. You like Freilands, don't you?" 

"0, so much!" answered Cyrilla; "the six wed^^ 
that I have spent here have been the happiest of xn.^ 
whole life!" 

"And mine, too!" said Rupert; "and I do not 90^ 
why we should not go on being happy, "when there i^ 
nothing in the world to prevent it." 

"If we could only live on just as we have doxi^ 
lately!" began Cyrilla, with a sigh. 

"That will scarcely be possible," said Rupert; "ftr 
the President would never consent to reside altogether 
with me, in order that* " here he burst into I * 
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^^^*y laugh, and then added, "You must perceive, 
^^ Cyrilla, that nothing but a marriage can enable 
^0 live on together here; and therefore " 

*'I am Sony for it," said Gyrilla, interrupting him 
^tilj; "but you must not speak any more about that 

at least to me.'* 

"And to whom else?'*' asked Eupert. 

"Any one you please. I am not so vain as to 
'{)ect, not so selfish as to wish, that you should not 
^d some one more worthy of your affection than 
ctm." 

"And I," said Rupert, with imperturbable good- 
imour, "I have the vanity to think that we suit 
Kih other perfectly, and am selfish enough to hope 
L€it you may not find any one more worthy of your 
fection than I am." 

Cyrilla blushed, and walked to one of the windows, 
hile he continued: "It is not my nature to be jealous, 
r I m^ht perhaps have suspected a rival in Zom- 
orff; but from him I have nothing to fear. With his 
furious inclinations and ambitious plans, even you 
^ even an angel from heaven — could not move him, 
^ not possessed of wealth!" 

"There are some passions stronger than ambition 
* the love of wealth," suggested Cyrilla, in a low 
^oice. 

"Not with him. Besides, I have heard it said that 
has only to stretch out his hand to find that of 

>ne of the richest heiresses in Germany placed joyfully 

t his." 

"I think you must be mistaken; he never made the 

Qost distant allusion to anything of the kind." 
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'^I should have been surprised if he had^*' said B 
pert; "excepting, perhaps, to Melanie.^' 

Cyrilla became very pale, and sat down on i 
nearest chair, looking up as if she expected to he 
more. 

"It may be nothing but a report,^' continued B 
pert, "but I have heard it repeatedly, and should ha 
mentioned it had I thought it necessary — hitherto 
have had no motive — you have so invariably giv 
me the preference whenever we came in competiti« 
that I was vain enough to imagine you liked me bet 
than him. It was too much to expect you, at your a| 
to be insensible to such extraordinary personal i 
vantages as his!" This was said half interrogative! 
but, as he received no answer, he added, "You thu 
him very handsome of course?" 

"I think beauty of very little importance for* 
man," she answered evasively. 

"I am glad to hear you say so, Cyrilla — Zon 
dorff, too, despises beauty in his own sex, and hi 
often told me that he would willingly submit to I 
metamorphosed into the ugliest fellow that ever existei 
provided wealth were bestowed on him." 

"I never heard him express an opinion of th< 
kind," began Cyrilla, with a look of anxiety. 

"Very likely," said Rupert; "I dare say there « 
many of his opinions with which he has thought it m 
necessary to make you acquainted — and it is qm^ 
as well that it is so." 

"Rupert — you don't like him, that is evident" 

"I always thought I did, until to-day," he answerc 
candidly; "but without apprehending that I have ai 
just cause for jealousy, I now feel disposed to poi 
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®^*' Ills faults to you, because I am conscious that I 
^^st lately have appeared to great disadvantage by a 
«^^parison with himl" 

**I don't know that," said Cyrilla thoughtfully. 

The President says that a contrast with you makes 

^^8 nephew appear a perfect egotist; and though Me- 

^ie thinks that in your place and with your means 

lie would be equally generous " 

"Don't call me generous — I have never made 
<^ effort to be so more than two or three times in all 
my life." 

Cyrilla looked surprised. 

"My idea of generosity," said Rupert, "is not 
giving of one's abundance — that is not only a Chris- 
^an duty but a debt of gratitude for having much to 
^tow; the pleasure of giving, too, is a reward, if one 
be necessary; but doing without something one's self 
in order to give to another is generosity. And yet," 
he added musingly, "that repays itself too — some- 
times — often." 

"And when were you lately generous according to 
your ideas?" asked Cyrilla with some curiosity. 

"I see you w;fimt to make me forget the important 
S'lbject we were discussing," said Rupert smiling; "but 
you must let me return to where we started, and ask 
you if my being your cousin is the only reason you 
We for rejecting me?" 

"Have you not told me yourself," said Cyrilla, 
"that you considered it an all-sufficient one?" 

"But I have ceased to think it any reason what- 
ever; and you must forgive my offering you some ad- 
vice on this occasion." 
^"Well, what is it?" asked Cyrilla, rather pettishly. 
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^^That yon take time to consider before you refb 
my proposal. You say you like me, and in that oa 
I think you ought to consult your mother — yoi 
sister — and " 

^'No, Rupert — on this subject, and on this 01 
alone, I think myself a better judge than my mothc 
sister, or any one in the world could be for me/* 

"Remember, Cyrilla, how very young you are!" 

"I am old enough,'* she said, rising, "quite o 
enough to know the difference between the intimc 

friendship that I feel for you and love ..• 

when put to the proof." 

"Stay, Cyrilla," cried Rupert catching her hai 
as she passed him; "stay — your words alarm a 

not so much for myself as for you. VirgmJ 

was right after all — she told me you did not car 
for me, and that you loved Zomdorff. I did not, woiA 
not believe her, but I fear it is so. Oh, my dear eon 
sin, listen to me for one moment; forget all I havi 
said about myself, and do not misunderstand my aio 
tives, when I warn you not to place your happiness ii 
his keeping." 

"You suppose he may really have thought of mtf 
rying some one in Berlin?" said Cyrilla, trying ft 
smile, while her lips quivered. 

"People said so — it may be true, or it may not — 
it either case, Cyrilla, avoid him, or you wiU be < 
most unhappy woman!" 

"How strongly prejudiced you are against himl' 
she exclaimed reproachfully. 

"I can say nothing now that will not appear so ti 
you," rejoined Rupert. "It grieves me to think tbi 
you will throw away your love, and waste tlw 
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•J:^ of your life on a man who, however much his 
i-sh passion may lead him to monopolize you now, 
1 end by marrying another. You will never be his 
fe!" 

"Nor yours either," said Cyrilla, with some irri- 
ion; ^'so let us talk no more on this disagreeable 
bject" 

'^There is still one thing which I believe I ought 
say to you," began Rupert, and then he stopped 
id hesitated. 

"Well," she said, turning round with ill-concealed 
Qpatience, "what is it?" 

"You had better not — tell my aunt that you re- 
ised to listen to my " 

"0, you need be under no apprehension on that 
Bore," said Cyrilla, with a slightly satirical smile, 
I am aware how sensitive men are on such occasions, 
nd promise you " 

"Promise me nothing," he cried, interrupting her, 
rMle a flush of anger passed across his face. "Pro- 
use me nothing; I spoke for your advantage and 
bought not at all of myself. If I am what you call 
^itive, it is only to the very unkind construction 
'on give to all my words. As far as I am concerned 
he whole world may know that I love you. I do so 
00 sincerely not to hope that you may never feel the 
>ain you have now inflicted on me." 

He left the room as he spoke, and she stood for 
ome minutes completely overcome by a succession of 
he most contending and afflicting emotions. A sense 
f having treated her cousin unkindly remained upper- 
lost in her mind; and after walking irresolutely up 
Dd down the room for a few minutes she slowly fol- 
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^ve imagined that he was paying her attention, and 
people may have talked about it because she was an 
heiress; but for my part I am convinced of the truth 
of his assertion that you are the only woman he has 
©ver really loved in all his life." 

*^I cannot bear for a moment to suspect him of any- 
thing dishonourable," said Gyrilla, in a faltering voice; 
^^bnt oh, Melanie, why did he recommend, almost insist 
on secrecy? Surely he cannot expect me not to tell 
Day mother?" 

"Of course not; but it will be time enough when 
you see her, I should think; and why provoke the 
opposition of your aunt when you are aware of the 
enmity that exists between her and Edouard^s father, 
^d can easily imagine how angry she will be? In fact, 
^ you could make up your mind not to tell any one 
)uitil Edouard was promoted to some higher situation, 
It would be better for all parties." 

"Nothing in the world I dread so much as having 
*iiything to conceal from my mother," observed Cyrilla, 
dospondingly. 

"And yet," said Melanie, "I must say she is the 
y^iy last person I could ever wish to confide in — she 
^ too clever, too decided, and much too worldly to be 
^UBulted on a occasion of this kind. From her you 
We nothing to expect but commands to marry Eupert, 
^d orders to return home immediately, in disgrace 
^th all your family. I can never forget the cold irony 
^th which she treated my love for Englmann — the 
Reeling manner in which she required the mutual 
designation of ^ all our love- tokens; but," she added, 
Mth a smile of satisfaction — "but when I saw that 
Valentin only returned the half of the lock of hair 
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I had given him, I retained this little ugly ring, whn 
never has and never shall leave my finger.'* 

**I should not have retained the ring,*' said Cjrill 
'^but if the President had no objection, of coarse i 
one else can." 

'^I never asked Wilhelm. I wonld not name sm 
a thing to him, even now, for any consideration: b 
sides, he was jealous at first; and never shall I forig 
his rage on finding me looking over some poems whi 
I had written before I ever saw him. He would u 
listen to my explanations, dashed my little casket i 
atoms, and tore the papers to pieces." 

^'Is it possible that the President can be in a psf 
sion?" asked Cyrilla. 

"I only saw him in one — that once — but the eaor 
trast to his usually cold satirical manner was so gm^ 
that, though surprised and shocked at his violenM^ 
I never felt anything so nearly like love for him as tfc 
that moment, and think if he had gone on being jealom 
and furious, I should have liked him at last; but," she 
continued, with a sigh, "he would not be jealous inj 
more, and I had not courage to tell him that Yalentio 
alone posseslied my heart and occupied my thoughtal 

Cyrilla did not seem to hear. She was looking 9t 
the watch on the toilet. "Don't you think," she ob- 
served, after a few minutes* silence, during which Kb* 
lanie finished the composition of the "Lines on leaving 
Freilands" — "Don't you think you could be ready t« 
go to Exfort in an hour? I wish so much to see CoQOi 
Zomdorff again, and put an end to my present stall 
of uncertainty." ' 

An unusual stillness pervaded the whole house, anc 
especially the hitherto so gay reception-rooms, as Cy 
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^^ and her sister stepped for the last time into the 
Wcony, and looking round them saw Eupert saunter^ 
^g homewards. He quickened his steps when he ob- 
fonred Melanie's carriage before the house, and the 
iQapatient horses compelling the coachman to make 
frequent circuits of the gravelled space before the en- 
trance. 

"My dear Eupert,** she said, when he joined them, 
70U look so serious that I could almost fancy you 
"^ere as sorry to lose us as we to lose you.*' 

"You know I am more so, Melanie; but I have no 
Ration of sinking under my disappointment, or yield- 
^ to useless regrets. I shall make the most violent 
tendons to forget the last six weeks; and by the time 
We meet again I shall be nearly as jolly as ever." 

There was such an ill-concealed effort at cheerful- 
ly in his manner, that Cyrilla, half beseechingly, 

Md out her hand and said: "You are not angry 

^ me, Eupert?" 

"Heaven forbid that I should be so unreasonable,*' 
^ replied quickly. "Experience has taught me that 
tite affections cannot be controlled. I see,'* he added, 
*ttnring to Melanie, "that you have written a * farewell,' 
Vid only hope it is not an affecting one, for I don't 
^Innk I could stand anything lachrymose just now." 

"Lines on leaving a place where we have been 
it^y, and saying farewell to one we love, without 
faowing when we may meet again, can scarcely be 
gty," answered Melanie; and half exulting in the 
thought of moving her hearers, she began in a low 
monotonous voice to recite them. 

Music has been called the "poetry of the air." 
May not poetry be supposed the music of the mind? 

CfHlla. /. 1^ 
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Melanie's manner of reading was so insipid, ac 
produced a discordance so disagreeable to GyriUe 
feelings, that she at length interrupted her bj sajim 
'*No one should ever read their own compositions. T"* 
are not doing justice to your poem, Melanie: giv^ 
to me." 

For a moment her eye ran quickly over the papc 
and then with inexpressible grace and a corrc^tnei 
of emphasis, pauses, and tones that evinced both stud, 
and practice, she read the lines, awakening, in a bhn 
extraordinary degree, the sympathy of both her &xM> 
panions. 

**You clever creature!" exclaimed Eupert, wh^ 
she had ceased; ^' every day brings some new talent 'i 
light." 

'^That is not a talent," said Gyrilla; "it is an a^ 
complishment requiring as much practice €uid instro^ 
tion as any other." 

"Cyrilla, you have now quite convinced me," ssi 
Melanie, "that for a woman a careful education i 
more desirable than talent — and accomplishmesii 
greatly preferable to genius." 

"Perhaps so," said Cyrilla; "we can talk about ^ 
some other time; but let us now take leave of BnpflH^ 
and go home. If parting be half as disagreeable ^ 
him as it is to me, he will wish it over." 

"What I most wish," said Rupert quietly, "is, tW 
a time may come when you will feel for me the afes* 
tion which you now so unreservedly express." 

"And you do not believe me!" said Cyrilla rt" 
proachfuUy. 

"I believe you think yourself sincere; and I «» 
sure you like me as well as you dp half-a-dozen oAlf 
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en who do not care about the matter. Unless some- 
ing quite unforeseen should occur, we shall not 
eet for a long time, Cjnrilla, — not, perhaps, until 
3n have learned to think differently of me, and of 
ihers too." 

Neither Cyrilla nor Melanie wished to pursue the 
ibject further; they left the balcony, followed by 
•npert, and parted with a forced gaiety of which they 
''ere all quite conscious, but which they supposed it 
ecessary to assume before their servants. The higher 
tie rank, the more frequently occasions present them- 
©Ives for acting a part — most often of all, in pa- 
aces. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The fear of being overheard on interrupted by the 
President induced Melanie to summon her nephew to 
W boudoir directly she heard of his arrival at her 
louse. He entered the room with an appearance of 
such joyous expectation, and advanced towards them 
80 eagerly, that she half turned to Cyrilla, who leaned 
on the back of her chair, and exclaimed, "Oh I can you 
•wpect or doubt, when he looks as he does now?" 

"Suspect! -r— doubt!" repeated Zomdorff, turning 
from one to the other, while a shade of displeasure 
logan to darken his handsome features. 

"Tell him what I have heard, Melanie, whispered 
Cyrilla, timidly. 

"We have been told," began Melanie, with some 

Kdluctance, "that there was some one of large 

fortune to whom you were generally supposed 

to be engaged.". 

14* 
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*^ Rupert your informant, of conrse; bat I can fo: 
give his saying anything in the first burst of annoyaoc 
at the only disappointment he has ever met with ~ 

his Ufe." 

"I knew," cried Melanie triumphantly, "I knew^ 
was a mere report; perhaps without the slightest foux 
ation?" 

Cyrilla looked up anxiously. 

Zomdor£r hesitated a moment, and then replie 
"N — o; not altogether without foundation." 

"K," said Cyrilla, hurriedly, "if an engagement 
exist tell me so at once." 

"And then " said Zomdor£P, quickly, ^aoi 

then?" 

"And then, let ours be at an end." 

"Perhaps you wish it to be so," he said, haughtily; 
"and in that case no explanation is necessary." 

"Edouard," cried Melanie, reproachfully, "this !• 
not the manner in which you ought to speak to Gt 
rilla. Do not force her to repent a promise whid 
she made with such unreserved confidence; what d^ 
desires to know is reasonable, and you are bound to 
answer her." 

"You are right," said Zomdorff; "and after aB 
there is little to relate. Young men generally becomo 
acquainted, often intimate, with the sisters of their 
friends; and I formed no exception to the rule." 

"Then the person to whom Eupert referred wtf 
the sister of a Mend?" 

"Yes; the daughter of a banker, with the prospect 
of an unusually large fortune, and surrounded by flf 
plicants for her favour." 

"So, it was a serious affair, after all?" 
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?he world said so, and my father ardently desired 
nnexion, as what I most wanted, wealth, was 
obtained by it; but " he stopped and bit 

• 

lut what?" cried Melanie, impatiently. "Do you 
to say that she refused you?" 
r — o." 

Eer father refused his consent, perhaps?" 
fo." 

^'hen you refused yours," said Melanie, smiling. 
rndorfiP was silent; he took up a book from the 
turned over the leaves, and showed most evi- 
that he wished to end the conversation. 
Tilla was too deeply interested to observe this, 
id, earnestly, "This is what I understood from 
t; but he seemed to think that the temptation 
be too great for you to resist; her fortune is so 
se." 

t has become immense by the death of her 
r. Kupert would of course be sceptical, if I 
lat such a dower would overwhelm me; it seems 
reversal of the order of things, when a woman 
s all, and a man has nothing but himself to 

f you had liked her, you would not have thought 

; for a moment." 

'erhaps not; but as I did not in the least care 

', it served as an excuse for terminating an affair 

ch my father had from the first interested him- 

)re deeply than ever I had done." 

i your father so very interested?" asked Cyrilla, 

)me alarm. 

'ot altogether, in the sense you mean," answered 
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Zomdorff, half smiling; **he was interested about Mar- 
garet, on account of her personal sufferings. She wai 
subject to nervous attacks of a painful and dangeron 
description; and it was in consequence of one of the^ 
illnesses that people began to talk about an engage 
ment, as I was obliged to spend hours beside her soV 
holding her hand in mine, her father imagining t^ 
the only preservative against a recurrence of the spas^ 
or whatever they were called." 

"Did you observe anything like mesmeric 8lee"j> 
asked Melanie, eagerly. "Did you feel any loss i 
strength, as she began to recover?" 

"More loss of temper than loss of strength; I Deiw 
felt so bored and irritated in my life." 

"Perhaps the irritation of her nerves had commi- 
nicated itself to yours perhaps " 

"Spare me," cried Zomdorff, hastily; "the subject 
is disagreeable, most painful to me; and if," he added} 
turning to Cyrilla, "if you can forgive my impatient 
answer just now, and are satisfied with my explaiuf 
tion, I hope it will never again be mentioned." 

"I am quite satisfied," said Cyrilla; "for if I hate 
rightly understood you, there has been no engagemei^ 
entered into, and therefore there is none to be brokot 
off on my account; so, I suppose, I may now write to 
my mother?" 

Zomdorff was silent, and for more than a rninutB 
appeared to think intently. "I have no reasonable ob*, 
jection," he then said slowly; "but I should greatly 
prefer your waiting until your return to Salzburg; we 
have imfortunately time enough before us for explana- 
tion and discussion, and on the part of your aunt joti 
may be prepared for the most violent opposition." 
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"That I know," said Cyrilla, "and agree with you 
II thinking it better to avoid giving her a subject of 
^madversion; but firom my mother I have never had 
^y concealment, and her consent, even if unwillingly 
riven, would relieve my mind from all anxiety." 

"Then write to her," said Zomdcwrff, "but not just 
^et; grant me a few weeks* delay. I have such an 
unconquerable misgiving that my dream of happiness 

*ill be but short her answer may end it may 

separate us for ever!" 

"It will not, if Melanie write at the same time with 
^e. You know mamma might not believe all I intend 
^ say in your favour-, but Melanie can write letters 
fliat would move the very stones." 

"If you will both defer writing until you are about 
^ leave Exfort, it is all I desure." 

"Cyrilla, you can hardly refuse this, his only re- 
SlUest," observed Melanie. 

"Stay," cried ZomdorflP, "I have another to add to 
^\ I am still more anxious that my uncle should be 
^pt in ignorance of our engagement until he has used 
^ influence to procure me the situation which I hope 
^ lead to fortune and honour. That once obtained, 
^en he can hardly oppose my wishes, although I 
•How he has other plans for me." 

"And for Cyrilla, too," said Melanie. "He is quite 
persuaded she intends to marry Eupert, and has re- 
peatedly desired me to point out all the advantages 
of such a marriage to her; his opposition would be 

^ong, and not, I fear, confined to words so you 

•ee, Cyrnia " 

"I see that I am doomed to secrecy." 
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''The most distant allnsion to their purport in my 
incle^s presence would cause my banishment from Ex- 
ert, and. eflteetually separate us for ever." 

"We'shall at all events be separated in the course 
f a fe^ months," said Cyrilla; "but I have suffi- 
ient reUance oik you to^ wait patiently for better 
imes." 



"And," he persisted, "suppose these better times 
^ere very distant; suppose obstacles apparently insur- 
QountabJe shouldtj^e placed between us?" 

"I wjH wait — years — a life long?" 

"Wi^you promise?" cried Zomdorff, with unac- 
Jountable^agemess, "will you promise me thatV* 

"Wh^^I said yesterday meant it, and you may 
^ly on pe. I ask for no assurances, no promises 
from you;>I trust you implicitly — is it too much to 
Bjpect yoWto do the same by me?" 

"How 'Ik— tolerably rational she is!" exclaimed 
Zomdorff ,^umiing to Melanie. "She does not love 

^^ yet." ,;•' 

"You ar» ungrateful," said Melanie; can you not 
p^ceive that her regard shows itself in acts, not in 
Words?" ^ 

"But unfortunately I am by nature suspicious, 
>&d nothing but an irrevocable promise can satisfy 
me." ^ 

"Irrevocable!" repeated Melanie, laughing; "one 
Would almost 6uppj»8^ that you were suggesting a 
dandestine marHage."^ 

"I wish I dared do so," said Zorndorff. 

"That would be "lerrifically romantic," rejoined 
tfelanie; "blft such a - thing must not be named, or 
Ten thoughlrof for a moment." And she suddenly 
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rose and put an end to a conference that was taking 
so dangerous a turn. Her jesting interpretation of hu 
words, however, served to inspire a hope from whid 
nothing could afterwards induce Zomdorff to swervo 
and on which he rang the changes, until the idea be 
came familiar to her, and at length -formed a freqoflBl 
subject of discussion. ^ 

CHAPTER XVIII. 



The ensuing six weeks decided Gyrilla|s lot is 
life; during that time the strong youthftil fiicy, and 
unconscious admiration that she felt for Zqmdoxff be* 
came, under her sister^s auspices and his unremittioi 
devotion, a passion of that enthusiastic descriptufl 
which, however much cultivation of mind aad manntf 
might enable her to conceal it, was powefful enoii|^ 
to blind her judgment, make her depeijS^t on hifl 
for happiness, and even threatened to a^prive bfl 
youth of its hitherto unbroken serenity. 

It was the dull season at Exfort; all Melanie'i 
friends and acquaintances began to quit the town: tkl 
Bellegardes, with whom she was most intimate, wort 
to visit their grandfather in the south of France; the 
Vicomtesse de Rubigny to return to Italy with ha 
husband, who was attached to the French legation i^ 
one of the minor courts; and the President's arrange- 
ments and press of business previous to his journey tc 
Aix confining him almost exclusively to his office — 
Melanie, Cyrilla, and Zomdorff were more than eva 
drawn together, their intercourSe less impeded or die 
turbed than before. An apparently imlimited con 
fidence was established; letters were rekd aloud, an 
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Bwers discussed, and, finally, three applications for 
consent to Gyrilla^s engagement despatched hj the 
uune !post to Salzburg. Melanie^s letter was perfect, 
^romance subdued, the praises of her nephew judi- 
cious. ZomdorfTs short, energetic, and trustful. Cyrilla 
B&deavoured to confine herself to alBPectionate entreaties; 
but deep feeling and painful anxiety were legible be- 
tween each timid line. 

The morning they were to leave Exfort, the Pre- 
sident, as usual, waited until after the post hour, de- 
liberately looked over all his letters, and then retired 
^ give some final directions. 

"I have just heard from my father," said Zom- 
4>rff, approaching Cyrilla; "he is going to Aix — win 
fe», and all will go well." 

"What must I do to make him like me?" 

"Sing for him,- read for him, sketch for him, and 
*l)ove all things, laugh and talk as you would to me. 
^ou will not find him insensible, though perhaps a 
little indifferent at first." 

"0!" said Cyrilla, a good deal relieved, "I don't 
(iunk, from this description, I shall be at all afraid of 
1dm." 

"Your peculiar position just now makes unusual 
Cftre necessary," said Zomdorff. ^^His plans for me 
Were similar to your aunt's for you; and he is not a 
Bum who makes allowances for weaknesses that inter- 
fere with what he considers duties." 

"But," said Cyrilla, "there is no duty in this 

sue you are not in any way bound to this Mar- 

|[«ret von Sommerfeld " 

"No — no — certainly not; but my father feels 
Qch compassion for her wretched state of health that 
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he ^' Here, to ZomdorfTs great relief, the Pn 

sident entered the room again; and he added, as if i 
continuation, ^'In short, he is a great admirer of yoi 
sex, takes their part on all occasions, and I have M 
the least doubt that you will like him.*' 

*^0f whom are you speaking?** asked the Fr 
sident. 

"My father. I have just been telling MademoifleB 
d'Adlerkron that she will see him at Aix. He ba 
desired me to meet him there as soon as I can numig 
to get away from Exfort." 

"I think,** said the President, slightly frowinsi 
"it would be better if you went to Berlin. The 
months* mourning is at an end, and there is i 
reasonable cause for further delay.** 

"Then I must make an t^Tzreasonable one,** ni 
ZomdorjBP, with affected unconcern; but, seeing A 
determined gravity of his uncle, he added, "I can i 
nothing until I have seen my father again, and mtf 
give him time to take his baths in peace before v 
think of transacting business.** 

"In the meantime,** said the President, with a goo 
deal of meaning in his manner, "in the meaiUis 
you can get over the paroxysm of admiration c 
which you once spoke to me, and the sooner yoa d 
so now the better. Much as I like your society, 
have no wish for it at Aix. You understand me, 
know.** 

Aix-la-Chapelle was, twenty years ago, far ftoi 
being either a handsome town or particularly pleasai 
place; but the warm springs of mineral water, ft 
which it has been so long celebrated, made it then, i 
now, much frequented for some months every yes 
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At the time of the Congress which had been held 
tbere in 1818, the President had first seen Melanie; 
ttd, after a very short acquaintance, she had become 
Us wife. With a regularity which had pervaded all 
Us movements through life, he had returned to Aix 
]rear after year, taking the same walks, observing the 
same diet, and using the same number of baths, until 
tbej had become, &om habit, as necessary to the re- 
noration of his strong frame as the relaxation from 
business was undoubtedly beneficial to his hard- 
trorked mind. It is true, he read the newspapers 
wliile in his bath, s^nd wrote several hours every day, 
but he was no longer absorbed in business; he grew 
sfanost cheerful, and even occasionally hazarded some- 
tbbg like a jest with his old friend General ZomdorfT, 
vbo invariably spent the greater part of every day 
vith him. 

As Melanie never walked, the President considered 
it incumbent on him to take Gyrilla out with him; 
and, after having shown her everything worth seeing 
ia and about the town, from the tomb of Charlemagne 
Hid the relics, to the pond of warm salt water, in 
wbich the fish flourish instead of being parboiled, she 
W«8 thenceforward expected daily to ascend the Louis- 
berg, rest for a time on the terrace, admire the view, 
nd then return home in precisely the period of time 
irhieh had been found requisite for the performance of 
ik healthful, pleasant, and exhilarating walk during 
ie three trials necessary to ascertain the fact It is 
tot improbable that she might have found herself be- 
bre long in the same situation as the girl in Madame 
« Genlis' "Palais de la Vdrit^," who, being condemned 
> wander perpetually on the most luxuriant green 



4if it wmd. her vaflk« jriehed. £at waxy c 
^hac wqkU ck^«e wmd. gmemate it. 



a^pfied b J tkeir convi 
tke vnt of Tsnecj m dke sccsaoy. The Pk 
tbMi|^ mc vfcat it cmllcd a^rcemble, was ^ 
fmned'^ die Gcaenl w ImiA: and die awe 
liad MffptAeaded die iImmU fed in lis |Nram 
f«r]gpotteii, wikcn, jdmoA of tbe ^rim-Ioc^iii^ 
fbe had vneootcioiBslj tmn^kt hczself to expc 
itill baodfome laee aiftd yoadJifiil figure met her ] 
glanee. It aeemed as if hard serrice, more A 
had partiallj bleached his hair, which, <m h 
aad in his moostachios, g;rew thick and long 
his dark eyes, dear and expressiTe as his aonV 
even more constantly animated; and the f 
perceptible shade of red that coloured his m 
featnres, gaye an appearance of health and fi 
to his wbole person. 

Cyrilla's task was easy. He bad known hei 
long and well; tbey had suffered dangers and hi 
together; her name interested, her appearance c 
him; and the half playful, half serious efforts 
she unreservedly made to please, added to th> 
sant eulogimns of the President, at length con 
fascinated him. There was no endeavour on ] 
to appear a day younger than his age, the 
nothing youthful in his manner, but- there n 
nothing aged. He had not become garrulou 
most unfailing proof of weakening intellect. 
ther spoke of his successes in love or war. ] 
tioned abont his campaigns, he described tl 
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8?ents in which his person was lost sight of altogether; 
but he had known all the celebrated men of the last 
war, and of them he spoke freely enough; and about 
what he had seen in the different camps and courts 
wherer chance had thrown him he was by no means 
leserved. 

Cyrilla's walks on the Louisberg were very plea- 
sant She sprang lightly on between her companions, 
at first merely a listener to their conversation, latterly 
a participator in it. The President thought it neces- 
tuj occasionally to affect a little parental authority 
when, complaining of heat, she threw off a scarf or 
thawl, and let her bonnet hang by its strings on her 
ahoulders. Not so the General. He laughed, seemed 
to enjoy, and openly encouraged all her childish wil- 
fUness. 

One day, on their return, they found Melanie sit- 
ting at a table covered with newly arrived letters. 
Cyrilla^s colour changed rapidly as she received the 
hmg-expected one from her mother, and retired with 
it to a distant window. Melanie seemed lost in thought, 
the President and General so occupied, that for nearly 
half an hour the silence was unbroken excepting by 
the occasional rustling of paper or breaking of seals. 
At length the General observed: "How pleasantly and 
imckly our time hero has passed this year, Wilhelm! 
Edouard writes that he will join us here, though I 
learcely expected him to do so, as he refused last 
rear; and I know he particularly dislikes Aix.^^ 

The President looked at Cyrilla. She was gazing 
nto the street, and appeared totally uninterested in 
rhat had been said. "All right there at least,'' he 
hooght. 
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But Gyrilla had not beard on6 word. 

"He says," continued the General, referring 
letter, "he says he can remain here a week a 
and that he hopes to induce his aunt and her oi 
make some excursions with him.*' 

"I shall be delighted," said Melanie, with i 
laugh and embarrassed look, as she moved q 
across the room to Cjrilla, and asked, in a wl 
"Good or bad news?" 

"Good — that is, consent; but given rdut 
— 0, so reluctantly, that it scarcely deserv< 
name. There are a few lines enclosed for yo 
for him, but the letter seems to have been di 
more than a week in Exfort!" 

"Edouard kept it, hoping to bring it to yoi 
self. As, however, he cannot be here until next 
and finds suspense intolerable, he has desired i 
write to him directly, but on no account to let 
his father or Wilhelm know that I do so." 

"I hoped," said Cyrilla, with a sigh, "that 
would soon be an end to all this secrecy." 

"0, my dear creature, you do not know ho^ 
dear Edouard has become entangled within th 
few weeks. He has evidently been too compassi 
and if you do not assist him, I fear he will be 
ficed." 

"Sacrificed!" 

*'Hush; wait until these two men have le: 
room: you see they are just going." 

"Well!" said Cyrilla, as the door closed on 

"Let me read you part of his letter," said M( 
her eyes glancing quickly over the closely n 
pages. "^Accumulated annoyances unso] 
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affection . . . Q. pirseci* feeling of commiseration' 

DO, that's noj/it ...7.. But here lie says: 'And just 

^ien I had Reason to hope that I should never hear 

their odious names n^tioned again, I received a letter 

from old SoftimerfelJ, , to say that he was ill, and 

voald, in an^ probability, soon follow his son to the 

grave; — thkf if his daughter's fortune were twenty 

times greateiKAlfan it is, there was no one on whom 

he would so^;rillingl5[ bestow her and it as on me. 

My very objection to be enriched by her had so raised 

l&e in his opinion, as well as hers, that he joined her 

^ wishing t^m^e the most liberal settlement on me, 

So that I shomd'm no way feel dependent on either of 

them.'" .-^ ^ 

"Very magnanimous!" said C^lla, breathing 
quickly; "theetT'oflPers seem to have had weight with 
Wm, too. ^You may tell him when you write that he 
^ at liberty to accept them." ^ 

"Wait untij^you h^ar the rest," said Melanie, and 
she continuedMo read: . — "I need* not tell you that 
^s proposal ^ade no sort of impression on me; but 
"^hen the old^man added that his unfortunate child 
'^ been ill skAse the time .she -had last seen me, and 
^hat she was at times almost quite insensible for hours, 
* could not rtfuse to pity and believe him. 1 have 
*^en her in th.at state myself, and the question is now 
^inply, is she or am I to be sacrificed?" Melanie 
tensed, and looked up. ^ 

"He seems jio forget me altogether!" observed Cy- 
^a with some bitterness. 

''O no; but he imagines you do not care for him 
Us he does for you. You have never in any way be- 
trayed the extent of your regiurd for him. He asks a 

CyrUla. I. 15 
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proof now: give it him, and all doubxs ^e at 
for ever!" 

"He shall have it," cried CyHUa, with heij 
colour and flashing eyes. "I release him from 
vows and promises." ** 

"He desires exactly the contrary," •feaid 1 
eagerly. "He has requested me to Induce 
consent to — a — private — r marriage!" ., 

"I dare not, I dare not!" cried Cyrilla, with 
of terror; but in her heart she rejoiced that 1 
such a proof of his determination to reject the 
she knew he so ardently desired to noss^ss. " 
Melanie, you cannot advise me to take ^ch a 

"You say^our mother consents. " 

Melanie. 

"Yes; and she dislikes long engagements, t 
she certainly never thought of anything of th 
and would never permit it." 

"We cannot expect her to trust E^ouard afi 
She does not know him yet," said Melanie; "bu 
read the rest of his letter to you — *I confess 
.hesitation that I have not my father^s t)r unch 
rectitude of character. I. cannot, immoved, i 
woman suffer; and this weakness has been th 
of all my embarrassments. Even idolizing Cyi 
you know I do, I will not, cannot answer for 
if I must submit to the ordeal of a few scenes 
I know await me in Berlin. Nothing but the i 
lemn engagement — nothing but a previous i 
can enable me to brave them. Use, therefore, j 
influence to induce Cyrilla to consent to m 
Chance favours us: a young clergyman, a fi 
mine, to whom I have just had an opportunity 
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lag useful, is now in Spa, which, you know, is so 
near Aix that we can go there any day we please. 
In trusting this young man, we run no risk. I am 
eonvinced that we may depend on his secrecy. Tell 
Cjrilla that my lifers happiness is in her hands, and 
entreat her not to drive me to despair by being in- 
exorable.'" 

Melanie paused, folded up her letter, and then said: 
"Tour answer, Cyrilla; I must write." 

"I cannot consent Melanie," she added un- 

wsily, "Do you think that Edouard has been quite 
mdid with us? Do you not find this proposal of the 
Bommerfelds odd — in fact, indelicate, if we may not 
■ippose a — previous engagement?" 

'^Not at all, my dear," said Melanie, impatiently; 
^*the people are enormously rich, wish for rank, and 
take it for granted he must be merely making difficul- 
ties to enhance his value Though you cannot, I 

^n imagine him spending hours with the nervous, me- 
hncholy sister of his friend, and nothing more natural 
tiuin that she should take a fancy to him, and deter- 
(nine to indulge it like a spoiled child, as she no doubt 

*. Come, Cyrilla, relent a little or Edouard 

*nay go to Berlin without seeing you!" 

"Let him go!" cried Cyrilla, petulantly. "After 
lie has passed his ordeal, as he calls it, I shall have 
Qore confidence in him." 

"Are you serious?" 

"Perfectly; but he has no idea of going to Berlin. 

feel sure he will come here and insist 0, how 

wish I could go home until all these difficulties were 
imoved! You see he is unreasonable in his demands: 
9 assurances, no promises will satisfy him!" 

15* 
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**He loves r^ cried Melanie, enthusiastically; "aw 
in your place I could more than pardon: I should i€ 
joice to find him unreasonable! Had Valentin En^ 
mann possessed such energy and ardour, how diferen 
would have been my fate; but he only talked of tb 
deprivations to which I might be subjected, the trial 

I should have to endure, and himself proposed 

urged me to yield to the wishes of my family!" 

**I cannot help thinking he was very unselfiski' 
said Cyrilla. 

"And I cannot help thinking," rejoined Melanifl 
"that it is a great pity you could not make up yW 
mind to marry Rupert. I perceive every day more id 
more that he was right when he said you would fld 
each other exactly. The measure of passionless regai' 
which would have perfectly satisfied him will cHl* 
poor Edouard to distraction!" 

She left the room while uttering the last woiAi 
and the letter which she then wrote brought Zomdflil 
to Aix immediately. A stormy scene ensued, in wbid 
Cyrilla showed more firmness than he had expeotel' 
and he, in consequence, adopted a system of actinc 
but too well calculated to work on the feelings of i 
youthful and warm heart. He pretended to be ofltendec 
at her having questioned him again about his connexitfi 
with the Sommerfelds; indignant at her doubting hi) 
word; and then quarrelled with her. in the most de 
cided manner. All intercourse between them ceaseci 
He never by any chance addressed her — avoided h« 
whenever he could do so without rudeness — and gavi 
full play to the naturally melancholy expression of lii 
beautiful countenance. At first Cyrilla was angry; the 
she became offended; at last unhappy. The Presidei 
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Y degrees to perceive a change in the manners 
ly sister-in-law. She seldom sang, no longer 
musing sketches, and complained not un- 
ly of fatigue during their walks. Zomdorff 
companied them after the first day, and had 
lined joining any of their excursions in the 
irhood, although in his letters he had been the 
propose them. The President was sorry for 
but highly approved of his nephew's supposed 
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yrilla a continuance of this state of affairs 
intolerable. All her efforts to conceal her suf- 
Tom her tormentor were vain. She knew that 

every feeling of her heart, but he did not 
ly triumph in her struggles. He evidently 
himself from day to day more depressed, 
ength she summoned courage one morning to 
1 beside the President, and quietly but reso- 
equestcd him to make arrangements for her 
te return home. While she was still speaking, 
F entered the room, and involuntarily her voice 
bile her colour rose in the presence of the un- 
or auditor. The President paused for more 
minute before he answered: "Of course, of 
my dear child, if you wish it; but you must 
to return to us again in a few months — in a 
7 months. You have become the life of our 
])yrilla, and I should like to keep you alto- 



ow. 



I are very kind," she said, with a faint smile, 
1 added, in a still lower voice: '^Mamma, in 
letter, seemed so anxious for my return, that if 
Id manage it, I should like ta leave to-morrow." 
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"To-morrow!" he exclaimed. "Why, to-moiroi 
you are going to Spa." 

"I don't intend to go to Spa." 

"Don't you?" said the President, with some snr 
prise; "and yet I remember hearing you say yw 
wished to see the ruins of Franchimont, and that 701 
intended to buy a work-box for your sister." A 
Cyrilla was silent, he continued: "Melanie will uc 
give up the party to Spa, I fear; but a day more « 
less is of little importance. We shall return to Exfin 
the end of this week, and then you can have Madam 
Ehrhardt from Freilands to travel home with you." 

Accustomed to dictate, he considered further di 
cussion needless; and, having looked at his witd 
gathered up his papers and left the room. Cyiil 
rose precipitately, intending to follow him, but Zofi 
dorff sprang forward, and whispered a few words < 
such urgent entreaty, that she stopped. Some r« 
preaches followed; then entreaties for forgiveness, i 
he had offended; finally, a passionate appeal to iM 
heart. Cyrilla hesitated — pardoned — and then — 
burst into tears. Zomdorff saw his advantage, aw 
pursued it Those who have had "love passages" * 
their lives (and who has not?) know how difficult iti 
to quarrel again at the very moment of reconciliation; 
when Zomdorff, with fervid earnestness and tearfiil 
eyes, again whispered: "You will go to Spa?" Sb6 
had not courage to say no, and all her efforts after 
wards to moderate his expectations were vain. He left 
her to make the necessary arrangements with Melanie 

While still standing motionless in a state of pain 
ful mental bewilderment, her two elderly friends canw 
to remind her of her promise to walk with them. Al 
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nu)st mechanically, she that day moved on between 
them, but was so silent and abstracted, that, after a 
fev fruitless efforts to enliven ber, tbey also became 
taciturn; the thoughts of both centred in her, but were 
as different as could well be imagined. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

"What are you about, Edouard?" cried the 6en- 
^1 the next day, when he saw his son rather osten- 
tatiously cramming the pockets of the carriage with 
l>ook8. "What are you about? Was there ever such 
* dull insensible fellow in this world? One would 
4ink you were going to travel with me or your 

^cle if you can read in such society, I disown 

you altogether." 

"And I adopt him," cried the President, with un- 
gual warmth. "Edouard, you are acting like a man 
®f honour, and I admire and appreciate your con- 
duct more than I can here express; but you under- 
"tand me." 

He did; and as he bent forward, under pretence of 
listing his aunt in her search for her note-book, he 
Uushed in that dim, scarcely perceptible manner pe- 
^ar to very pale men; but the veins on his temples 
Celled high and purple at the praise which he felt at 
that moment he did not deserve in the sense it had 
)een bestowed on him. As they drove off, he con- 
oled himself with the idea, that his unpremeditated 
luarrel with Cyrilla, and no effort on his part, had, 
n the present occasion, tended to deceive his uncle. 

Spa is about ten leagues from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
nd is situated in the mountains of the Ardennes, oc- 
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cupying a valley round which hills covered with w6o> 
form an amphitheatre, and give it various and ]^ 
tnresque environs that tempt the inhabitants to cat 
tinnal excursions. To the well-known ruins c 
Franchimont the travellers went at once. The; 
thought they might be questioned about them, or tb 
view from them, and they wished to have the ensaio, 
morning free. 

The use which Zomdor£P and Cyrilla made of thi 
freedom was to bind themselves by vows as solemn c 
they were secret. It was at the G^roust^re sprini 
about two miles from Spa, that they met the clergy 
man; and in the keeper^s house, where he had pr< 
cured a room for them, the marriage-ceremony wi 
performed; not, however, until Zomdorff had explai&< 
at some length to his yerj dissatisfied, and evident! 
most unwilling friend, that whatever legal formaUti* 
had been omitted from want of time, should be car 
fully attended to subsequently, and that at all eveni 
there was every probability that the ceremony woiil 
be performed again at some not very distant perio< 
in a more public manner, and in presence of tbei 
mutual relations. When they were to exchange ringB 
as is usual in Germany, there was an embarrassei 
pause. Zomdorff, after a moment^s hesitation, diev 
from the little finger of his left hand a small but yeij 
massively set seal-ring, on which his arms were en 
graved, and placed it on the third finger of Cyrilla' 
right hand (the left is only used to denote a left 
handed or unequal marriage), then took from her • 
small twisted hoop, gave it the place previously oc 
cupied by his signet, and murmured, as he did so, tb 
words, "for ever." 
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After their return to Spa, when speaking of this 
circumstance, and laughing about having forgotten 
the mystic sign of eternity, ZomdorflP told Cyrilla that 
^ their second marriage he would reclaim his ring, 
hut that hers should never leave his finger, and was 
destined to accompany him to the grave. 

*^And this second marriage?** cried Melanie, 
fiagerly, "when is it likely to take place?" 

*^That depends on circumstances over which I have 
■*o control," replied Zomdorff, gravely. 

"It will not, I hope, be necessary ever to mention 
^W occurred this morning at the G^roust^re," con- 
i^Ued Melanie, walking up and down the room un- 

^ily. "Wilhelm would be furious I am be- 

■lUiing to think it was a very unadvised 

** hasty act I I wish to heaven I had 

>t consented." 

She felt that she had more than consented — she 
^d promoted. After a long pause she began again: 
A painful presentiment of evil is' coming over me. 

'yrilla your mother Edouard, your 

^ther Good gracious, how can you talk in that 

^^y, and be happy at such a moment!" 

This was addressed to her companions, but they 
'^^^d her not; seated together on a sofa, they seemed 
» have no thought but for each other. CyriUa smiled 
^^ blushed; while Zomdorff whispered bright visions 
^future happiness and assurances that the ensuing 
^^ or three years would be more endurable to them 
y^ > now that the doubts and anxieties of an uncer- 
^ engagement were at an end, and they could enjoy 
^ t.ranquillizing certainty that, happen what would, 
^ were bound to each other for life. As Melanie 
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approached them, Cyrilla drew her down beside her; 
while Zomdorff continued talking, totally undisturbed 
by her presence. She listened, and tried to forget her 
apprehensions, but in vain; his unusually high spirits 
alarmed her more and more; she proposed ordering 
the carriage to return to Aix. He would not listen^ 
to her; and when she commenced a half earnest f3X*« 
postulation with Cyrilla, he playfully waved her awa^ 
saying, that no one should in future interfere between 
him and his wife. 

Melanie tried to laugh; but tears stood in her ey^ 
as she walked to a window, and watched some bla^. 
clouds which began to gather over the town, foxrv 
boding a thunder-storm. With the first flash of ligla^ 
ning, a light travelling carriage appeared in the street 
and dashed furiously on towards the hotel. *'Edouar4 
Edouard," she exclaimed almost breathlessly, "here k 
your father, and I do believe your uncle is with him." 

"What the devil has brought them here?" cried 
Zomdorff, starting up. "Did they say anything to you 
about intending to come?" 

"On the contrary, they both refused, and said no-" 
thing would induce them to submit to the examination!, 
of their luggage on the frontiers; and yet your father * 
carriage is packed as if for a long journey, and yoi 
servant that you purposely left at Aix is with him.*' 

"Then," said Zomdorff, "he has got letters froi*^ 
those cursed Sommerfelds, who seem determined to 
hunt me down. Any woman but Margaret woulc 
have perceived long ago that I all but — hated her. 
Cyrilla, dearest, our trials are beginning sooner than 
I expected; my father is violent, and a storm is now 
inevitable, but it is unnecessary that you should wit- 
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J^ it — I will meet him alone. If he insist on my 
going with him at once to Berlin, I shall consent; it 
^lU be but two days sooner than I intended; and, 
hatched by him and my uncle, as I should be in case 
^ Infused, we could enjoy but little of each other's 
Society." He left the room by one door, as his father 
and the President entered by another. 

They looked round with some surprise; it was evi- 
dent they had expected to find him where in fact he 
**ad been a few minutes befora The President said 
something about "business," — a word which his lips 
Seemed to form from habit; the General asked for his 
son, and on hearing Melanie's answer, prepared to seek 
^'Ha. The President drew him aside, and whispered, 
X>o not be too hasty: though he confessed that he 
^^tnired, he has so evidently avoided her of late, that 
^ ^m still inclined to think he has not spoken to her 
j^^ perhaps she knows nothing at all about the matter; 
.^fere you see him, let me at least question Melanie." 
■*^^ turned to his wife, and in his most solemn and 
*^'Vere manner requested her to accompany him into 
-■^^ adjoining room. 

- Cyrilla looked anxiously towards the General; she 

*^^ew he liked her, and all her hopes now centred in 

^im. Though aware that she dared not confess what 

^^d occurred that morning, she wished him to speak to 

^er about his son; she thought he might be induced 

^o give up his mercenary plans for him, if aware of 

'^lieir mutual attachment, and she now felt that she 

Could acknowledge hers without reserve. Surely a man 

who could speak so gently, and look so kindly, must 

value affection more than money! Cyrilla's furtive 

glance towards her usually cheerful companion made 
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her heart sink; he appeared to have suddenly grown 
taller, as with head erect, his arms folded, his brows 
contracted, his lips firmly pressed together, he impa-^ 
tiently paced the long apartment, stopping however,^ 
occasionally, to fix his dark searching eyes upon he^ 
face. There was something terrific in his glan 
something which she did not understand; but she 
coiled before it and felt alarmed. Perhaps he o 
served this, for the firmness of his step relaxed; 
stopped more frequently, and at length said, '^I £^.-i) 
sorry you have seen me in this state of irritation^ J 
fear it may eradicate any more agreeable impres8ic:>iu 
I may have been so fortunate as to have made on j~cwi^ 
during our six weeks' acquaintance." 

"You have made me a little afraid of you I coo- 
fess," answered Cyrilla, attempting to smile; "I am 
not at all courageous — a loud word, or an angiy 
look, intimidates me at once.'' 

"That is the very last thing in the world I shonld 
wish to do," said the General, still standing erect be- 
fore her. "I have received letters of a most unplea- 
sant, most painful description, but — but if jo^ 
have nothing to do with this unfortunate afiPair — ot 
if you are only unconsciously the cause, why, I hav^ 
no right — I have no wish — in fact, you canno* 
change your nature, and become disagreeable instea^I 
of charming, or ugly instead of — of — pshaw!" ano 
he again commenced his walk. ; 

"I have no wish to be either disagreeable or ugly,'* 
observed Cyrilla, demurely looking up at him. 

"To know you well, and not to — like — you, is 
impossible," began the General after a pause. 

"I am very glad to hear you say so," rejoined Cy- 
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nee more breathing freely; *' there is no one I 
'er taken so much pains to please as you/* 
deed! I feared it was the vanity inherent to 
hich sometimes made me imagine this: my na- 
nderstanding refused to believe that one like 
lid feel any interest in an old soldier such as 

never saw you look old until just now," said 

; "and it was not exactly old either, but ter- 

I think you have made me even more afraid of 

,n I am of the President, and yesterday I could 

)oken to you as I would to — to — Melanie." 

wish," he said, leaning over the end of the sofa 

lis features by degrees began to resume their 

ixpression, "I wish you would forget having 

3 angry." 

innot, until you have been for some time quite 

P again." 

paused, and seemed to deliberate. "I do not 

nderstand you," he began slowly; "may I ask 

[uestion or two?" 

\ many as you please," answered Cyrilla, hoping 

last he was about to name his son. 

)u said just now, that you had taken trouble to 

ne. You did so, perhaps, and now tell me so 

reserve, because I am old enough to be — 
ther." 

ilia blushed and turned away her head, 
id you sang all that old-fashioned music I 

you — merely to humour the fancies of an 
I?" 

5re was something so gentle, so resigned, in the 
h with which this was said, that Cyrilla looked 
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up with some surprise, and said, '^I never thougl 
about your age; I sang whatever and whenever yo 
desired it, because I wished you to like me." 

"You would not, however, be so candid,'' observe 
the General, smiling, "if I were a score of yeaa 
younger?" 

"Perhaps not." 

"And suppose," he continued, "suppose, besid 
liking, I were to admire you as if I were that soo: 
of years younger?" 

"Like and admire me as much as you pleaiM^ 
said Cyrilla, "but never again look at me as you du 
just now!" 

''^ Never P' exclaimed the General, and snatchiii 
her hand, he pressed it to his lips; a moment afler, i 
seemed to turn to a torpedo within his grasp — hi 
gazed at it as if all his faculties had become be 
numbed. Cyrilla saw that his eyes were fixed on th^ 
ring she had that morning received from Zomdoiff 
she saw that he recognised it, and was not sorry tba 
the unusual form of the shield and heavy settiDi 
spared her the pain of a partial explanation which sb 
rather desired than otherwise. To remove any lingei 
ing doubts, he raised her hand so as to let the ligl) 
fall on the seal, and immediately perceived his owi 
arms. "That ring," he said, slowly, "has been givei 
you by Edouard — my son." 

Cyrilla did not speak, and he continued, "I fear, I 
greatly fear, he did not tell you how it came into his 
possession, or you would have preferred any other 
gift, perhaps have refused to accept of any one from 
him." 

Cyrilla looked up inquiringly. 
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*Tou have most probably never heard the name 
f Margaret von Sommerfeld?^' 

*' Count Zomdorff spoke of her as a person that 

ott very much wished him to many *' began 

'yriUa. 

"A person that he very much wished to marry," 
ud the General, sternly; "a person whose affections 
d sought and gained many years ago, while still a 
tident. At that time he wished to marry; but I feared 
A giving up his profession, and her father equally 
*eaded his want of steadiness: it was therefore post- 
>ned; but after a long and dangerous illness, horn 
bich she is scarcely yet recovered, a solemn betrothal 
ok place, and that was the ring she gave him in the 
^ence of all her assembled relations. The succes- 
^e deaths of a sister and two brothers have hitherto 
evented the fulfilment of this engagement, but her 
ther is now dying, and wishes for the marriage with- 
Lt further delay. Henceforward procrastination he- 
mes treachery towards a woman whose affections has 
ien undeviating so many years — who has stood all 
e various trials to which he has not scrupled to sub- 
ct her, and whose life, they say, depends on his 
Lture conduct to her. What his intentions or wishes 
ay be now, I shall not inquire; he is bound in 
}nour to make Margaret his wife — and his wife she 
lall be," he added again, walking up and down the 
om, "his wife she shall be before many weeks are 
rer." 

Cyrilla, completely confounded by this lucid state- 
ent, the truth of which she did not for a moment 
•nbt, sat stupified, until he pronounced the last words, 
beir dire import to her, however, roused her at once 
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and, clasping her hands, she stammered: "But he 
not care for her; he does not like her!" 

"He did care for her, or pretended to do so, w 
is the same thing in the eyes of the world. Her hro< 
are dead, her father dying, she has no near reli 
to call him to account; but / have promised to be 
guardian, and I have never yet broken a pron 
nor shall a son of mine do so. I would rather,' 
added, vehemently, "I would rather see him, ^ 
all his youth, talent, and beauty, stretched on 
bier, than that a shade of dishonour should pass < 
our house!" 

fie left her, and she sat in a sort of stupor, 
knew not how long. Her sister and the Presii 
entered the room; she heard the former reproach 
husband for having kept her in ignorance of so in] 
ant a circumstance as her nephew^s engagement, 
heard the President answer: 

"I should have told you long ago, Melanie, 
you been as reasonable as you are a clever woi 
Your actions are irreproachable, but your theories 
of so fantastic and romantic a description, that I fe; 
when you discovered that prudence more than love 
directed Edouard*s choice, you might have endeavoi 
to disgust him with the prospect of comfort 
affluence that awaited him." 

"Comfort and affluence!" repeated Melanie, 
dainfully. "Say, rather, that you and his father i 
him to sell himself for gold!" 

"He chose for himself," rejoined the Presii 
"of his own free will; what his motives were I 
only surmise. His father is not mercenary, and w 
never have required him to improve his for 
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marriage; but having pledged himself as he has 
le, he has now only the alternative of honour or 
honour." 

Melanie approached Cyrilla, and whispered: *^I 
'6 confessed nothing; for mj sake, for heaven's 
e, be silent, and trust to Edouard." 
Cjrilla bent her head, without attempting to speak. 
The General and his son entered the room imme- 
^ly afterwards. Never had their resemblance to 
ti other been so apparent as at the moment when, 
) and agitated, they both came towards Cyrilla to 
3 leave. The former murmured a few scarcely 
Uigible words, and then turned to the President 
Melanie. Zomdorff stood still and contemplated 
ilia, as she sat, or rather reclined on the sofa, pale, 
eyes cast down, and trembling in all the apprehension 
he explosion of family ire which she momentarily 
ected. 

"Come," cried the General, hastily; "delay is worse 
I useless now." 

"I cannot leave her so," cried ZomdorfP. "Let me 
ik to her; I ask but a few minutes — alone," he 
ed, looking round the room, "or at least only in 
ence of my aunt." 

His father moved towards the door, as if to comply 
I his request. The President stopped him : 
ouard can have nothing to say which we may 
hear; he has evidently been less candid than he 
It to have been with Cyrilla. Let him express his 

Bt and " 

* Ungenerous!" exclaimed Zomdorff, angrily. "I 

bt insist but no matter your presence may 

, restraint to her — to me it shall be none. Cyrilla, 

Ha, l. 16 
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dearest Cyrillar' he cried, seating himself beside 
in the veiy place he had occupied before his fath 
arrival. "Will you endeavour to believe that 
ungovernable love has alone induced me to deee 
you about this most unfortunate engagement? Youm 
remember how long I avoided you! — how I strugg 
with my traitorous inclinations!" 

Cyrilla remembered but too well. 

"You will not answer? Give me at least jt 
hand in token of forgiveness." 

The hand was as cold as ice, and some tears fti 
ZomdorflTs eyes fell upon it. "Speak, Cyrilla,** 
said, in a voice choked by emotion. "I prtJ 
reproaches to this silence." 

"Tell me what Imay say," she murmvn 

slowly, "and I will say it if I can." 

Zomdorff felt all the meaning of these Words, ■ 
answered hurriedly: "Say that you forgive — tl 
you will endeavour to forget that I have deceived yo 
say that you will still rely on me, and believe in i 
unalterable aflPection.** 

"She may forgive you, Edouard," said his fafl» 
stepping forward; "but to your affection she can In 
no further claim." 

"Speak, Cyrilla *' cried Zomdorff, beseeching 

without appearing to have heard his father's words. 

"I forgive " faltered Cyrilla. 

"And you will rely on me, no matter how mil 
appearances may be against me. You will belie 
that in heart and soul I am yours, let what ti 
occur?" 

Again his father attempted to interfere. Zorndi 
waved his hand impatiently, and continued, in a 1 
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impassioned voice: "Cyrilla, you once said that you 
Would wait years — a life — if necessary; these were 
your words — your own words! Promise, oh promise 
me that now!" 

"She shall not!" cried the Presideilt, coming towards 
tlem with a frown of displeasure. "She shall not! 
How dare you ask her to speculate on death — to 
rejoice over a grave? Thoughts less defined than 
these, Edouard, have led to crimes of the deepest 
die." 

"Propiise • — promise," reiterated ZomdorflP, still 
iDiore vehemently, as he drew her unresisting form 
towards him. 

"Can I do otherwise?" she whispered. "Am I not 
Wnd to you for life?" 

"Cyrilla," began the President, severely, "I know 
Jiot how to express my astonishment at conduct so un- 
file what I expected from you ...... if these whispered 

Words were indeed the promise he " 

"Enough — enough," cried ZomdorflF, "starting 
from the sofa; delay is torture now — let us go." 

He left the room, followed by his father and uncle. 
Cyrilla clasped her hands, and sat motionless, until 
housed by the sound of a departing carriage; then she 
pressed her hand over her eyes, looked round the 
^oom, approached her sister, who was sitting at a little 
fetance, and fixing her eyes on her earnestly, she 
teid, slowly, "Is not this like a dreadful dream? to 
iee, and hear, and sit spell-bound, not daring to speak! 
ffow will all this end?" 

"Heaven knows," answered Melanie, despondingly. 
^Wilhelm says that the engagement is of a peculiarly 
linding description; that at Edouard^s own request 

16* 
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papers have been signed and countersigned, 
know not what all! Edouard^s silence may 1 
cased on the plea of headsl^ong passion dreat 
check; but Wilhelm's systematic secrecy towards 
unpardonable.'^ 

"What was it he said about death and a g. 
asked Cyrilla, anxiously. 

"I don't know, dear; I was so a&aid that Ec 
in a moment of irritation, would confess you: 
riage, that I paid little attention to any oi 
him; most probably it was somethii^ abou 

woman Wilhelm says she is in a very pre< 

state of health." 

"Perhaps he meant that she tnight die .... 
if she should, may not I be indirectly the 
Melanie," she added, kneeling beside her 
and resting her head on the arm of her chair, 
with me, pray for me, for you have helped to le 
into this temptation." 

CHAPTER XX. 

Cyrilla returned home. The disastrous 
rences just related had so shaken her reliance • 
sister's judgment that she felt a feverish impi 
to be with her mother, an intense longing to c 
in her, and a determination to confess without i 
all that had happened since they had parted 
when she again saw the emaciated form, hallow c 
and sunken eyes of her parent, fear took post 
of her mind, and she no longer possessed tl 
cessary courage for the confession of an error 
began to assume the appearance of a crime, noi 
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was deprived of Melanie^s plausible arguments to 
palliate it. 

Yet no material change Iiad taken place either in 
the Baroness CarPs health or appearance. For years 
sbe had suffered from a chronic disease of the heart; 
for years she had known that she was dying. She 
had often spoken of it, and her children had, as is 
usual in such cases, thought her hypochondriacal, and 
at last had learned to listen with a sort of melancholy 
patience to the admonitions and directions which she 
frequently gave as if solemnly dictating her will. A 
few months^ absence had removed from Cyrilla's eyes 
the veil of habit She had become conscious of the 
dow progressive Ti^ork of decay which had formerly 
escaped her notice; and Femanda^s quiet manner of 
listening and answering when her mother spoke of 
death now appeared to her perfectly incomprehensible. 
It was in vain her sister assured her, when they were 
alone, that their mother had suffered less during the 
past summer than she had done for years, — that she 
had even grown stronger. Cyrilla saw death in every 
feature, in every languid movement; and whenever 
|he Baroness Carl made the most distant allusion to 
*t, she lost all command of herself, and frequently was 
obliged to rush out of the room. 

Thus compelled to keep her unfortunate secret, 
Cyrilla had never been able to show any of Zom- 
dorfTs letters to either her mother or sister; but though 
evidently surprised, they refrained from making any 
remark that might pain or embarrass her. When, 
however, these letters from week to week became less 
jatisfactory, containing mere vows of unalterable af- 
*ection, mixed with some vague hopes of better times. 



and all reference to the Sommerfeld family carefalljF 
avoided, Cyrilla could scarcely conceal lie daily ia* 
creasing anxiety. The short, despairing, incoherent 
lines that afterwards reached her fi*om time to tioa 
made her suppose that a crisis was near, and eaek 
letter was opened in the expectation that it would 4 
least put an end to a state of suspense that was bo* 
coming quite intolerable. 

Her aunt, who had passed the summer in one of 
those beautifully situated villas in the immediate "^ 
cinity of Salzburg, returned to the town when ill 
weather became cold. She foimd Cyrilla dispirited ami 
looking very pale; questioned her a good deal aboit 
Eupert, Freilands, and the Lindesmars, especially 
Yirginie; and then, while arranging in their naw 
places the china figures, flacons, and monsters tM 
invariably accompanied her to and from the countiji 
she gave her a succinct account of the officers of till 
newly arrived regiment, who had all been presents 
to and had visited her directly after their arrival, aw 
was not a little provoked at the apparent apathy o> 
her hearer. Even the intelligence that Rupert's firierf 
Count Glaneck, had remained as Colonel of the saw 
regiment, and that he now came very often to see hfl^ 
seemed neither to cause surprise nor interest. 

The reader may perhaps be more inclined to thiiJ^ 
it extraordinary that Coimt Glaneck, who, the yeai 
before, had made Polyak's liaison d'arnitie a subject OJ 
constant derision — who had not scrupled to bante 
him even in the presence of Rupert — should now, ii 
a manner scarcely comprehensible to himself, hav 
completely taken his place, and become as invulnerabl 
as his predecessor had been to the arrows of ridiculi 
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It SO happened that his slight acquaintance of a year 
vith the Baroness had given him a right to choose his 
)wn time for visiting her; and, after long prdcrastina- 
ion, he, one fine snmmer^s evening, when on his 
^ay home firom Hellbrunn, turned his horse into the 
ffchaxd and grass garden through which the short ap- 
ffoach to her villa had been made. Dogs and ser- 
vants were lounging about the door, and one of each 
glided him, not into but round the house, to a small 
^ditional building one side of which, altogether com- 
K)sed of glass, looked out on the beautiful range of 
mountains towards Hallein. He ascended a few stone 
teps, and found himself in a small apartment, with 
fay chintz -covered furniture; at the furthest end of 
rUch, behind a tea-table, sat the Baroness, apparently 
^S^aged in a very animated conversation with a well- 
ducated parrot, which, perched on her finger, nibbled 
be almonds fi:om a cake which she held towards it, 
J^d then, putting its head to one side, inquisitively 
fed the intruder. Colonel Glaneck was a tall, large 
'an; his white dragoon uniform, his position before 
ie light, and the smallness of the room, making him 
ppear even taller and larger than usual. His hair 
as mud -coloured, his features irregular, and none 
f them handsome; but the expression of his coun- 
^ance, nevertheless, most agreeable, there was so 
luch imperturbable repose and quiet good -humour 
I it. 

His reception was neither warm nor cold. The 
aroness spoke to. him, and then to her parrot; gave 
m a cup of tea, and then held a macaroon to Poll. 

may be remembered that she rather disliked him 
an otherwise; and had he, in the present instance, 
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been accompanied by two or three of the oi 
bis regiment, sbe would undoubtedly have g 
of them tbe preference, and might still have c 
to entertain an unreasonable prejudice again 
with whom she was, in fact, still unacquainfc 
she had been several hours alone, was extren 
of talking, and though he was rather dull — 
in the best acceptation of the word, meaning 
hilarating, not delightful," — he was by n 
stupid, and could let himself be entertained 
as any man in Christendom, — no slight ji 
properly considered. The Baroness required 
more. She talked, he listened with attenti 
jested, he was amused, and showed that he 
The evening wore away, and it was almost da 
he rose to take leave. She accompanied hiu 
stone steps, and while pointing out and nan 
different mountains, she gave him time to ad 
beautiful arm, necessarily stretched to its fuller 
She gave him also a commission to her j< 
which obliged him to return the next day . . . 
came earlier, remained to dinner, drove witl 
Aigen, braved all the laughing salutations 
friends on the crowded bridge and quay, if tl 
humoured smile that accompanied the raisi 
couple of fingers to his temples may be so call 
finally, having discovered that a few hours e^ 
could be pleasantly spent in a room redolent 
flowers, possessing a diversified and extensii 
with a person who was willing to accept him sa 
and companion, he quietly performed the very 
tentions required, received all that were offer 
yielded without reserve to the novelty of a 
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whidi, contrasting as it did so advantageously with 
tie somewhat boisterous mirth of his companions 
^nnng the last year, suited in an unusual degree the 
ininquil indolence of his disposition. The Baronesses 
i^oyal to Salzburg made no change in his habits, 
liike Polyak, he considered her nieces as pleasant ac- 
quisitions, and divided his attentions in precisely the 
same satisfactory manner among them. Though not 
^eiy observant, he discovered before long that Cyrilla 
^as pre-occupied and indifferent — in short, totally 
^like what he recollected her having been the year 
before; and at length chose to make this his discovery 
the theme of a morning conversation. Always ex- 
{^mely communicative oh every subject that did not 
immediately concern herself, the Baroness informed 
him of the whole story of Rupert's perverseness, told 
him how Cyrilla had been sent to Exfort that her 
^usin might see her, how she had also gone to Frei- 
lands with the Falkensteins, and they had imagined 
everything would end satisfactorily. "And now," she 
included, "I feel convinced that she is attached to 
^y nephew in that provoking sentimental sort of way 
peculiar to girls of her age, but which has made her 
)uite dull and useless to me, and will not at all tend 
^0 recommend her to Rupert's notice, should he come 
'^ere again. Perhaps, however, a few balls and sledg- 
^g parties may make her think less of him, which 
^ould be just as well, you know, until he has de- 
initely made up his mind about her." 

'^I don't wonder at her liking him; he is the most 
:ood-humoured pleasant fellow I ever met," observed 
flaneck. 

"He was very popular here," said the Baroness 
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"but, for my part, I have always found him m 
manageable, and, with respect to Cyrilla, obstinal 
bc^yond all conception/^ 

"None but very indolent men let other peopl 
choose wives for them,^* said Colonel Glaneck, laughioj 
"I should submit to a thing of that kind better thi 
Adlerkron, I suspect." 

"That reminds me of something I intended to te 
you," rejoined the Baroness. "Do you know the peopl 
here are beginning to «ay that you have taken a fanq 
to my niece Fernanda?" 

"Indeed!" 

"Now she is a very good sensible girl," continooi 
the Baroness; "but, as your friend, I must inform p^ 
that a part of her dower will be an invalid mother ui 
an elderly and very tyrannical femme de chambre!" ' 

"Better none at all," said the Colonel, quietly. 

"0, it is small enough — scarcely worth namiiVi 
for her father was a most thoughtless extravagtft 
man, spent his own fortune and as much of his wife^ 
as she allowed him; so my nieces are extremely ill oft 
though they and their mother keep up appearances iv 
such a wonderful manner." 

"Greatly to their credit," said Colonel GlanecL 

"Perhaps so, if they were not so insufferably prooi 
I nevisr much liked my sister-in-law at all evente. B 
was quite a mistake her not having been a schooi' 
mistress, or something of that sort I" 

"I believe she has been a most exemplary mother? 
he observed, half inquiringly. 

"Yes — there is no denying that — few girls sisg 
paint, and dance so well as my nieces! Yes — sb 
certainly quite devoted herself to their education!" . 
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"For "^liich we never can be sufficiently grateftil," 
wid Fernanda, coming from a distant window where 
she had been writing music "Count Glaneck," she 
added, "here is the Barcarole you wished to have for 
your band " 

"0, thank you; but the Spanish song you pro- 
mised?" 

"I have not time — I — I cannot remain longer 
^ibsent from — my invalid mother." 

'^She has heard our conversation," said the Baron- 
^, as Fernando left the room; "I had quite forgotten 
4at she was within hearing." 

"So had I — and yet we were speaking to her 
ttot half an hour ago." 

"We do not generally speak so loud as to be 
Elidible at that distance," said the Baroness, "but I 
^'ippose her sister's name caught her attention." 

"Do you think she will repeat what she has 
keard?" asked Colonel Glaneck. 

"Most undoubtedly, and if she had remained quiet 

would have had more to relate. I disliked my 
»i8ter-in-law for a variety of reasons, but most espe- 
^ally for the admonitions and advice with which she 
lavoured me about eighteen or twenty years ago;, and 
'or the extraordinary influence that she gained over 
iier brothers-in-law, so that they both, to the last days 
^ their lives, were possessed with the idea that a 
hughter of hers must be the most desirable wife for 
B&pert. This plan now coincides with some of my 
>wn. — I wish to provide for Cyrilla, so that when 
ay sister-in-law dies I may be able to take Fernanda 
} reside altogether with me." 

"You will probably adopt her?" 
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^^By no means, as I do not know wbetlier or not 
I may continue to like her as I do now — I — a — - 
only thought of making her my companion.^' 

''A very agreeable and accomplished one she wiU 
be," observed Colonel Glaneck. 

"I think she will, and then her being so near s 
relation removes all dif^culties about her going out 
with me, which is particularly pleasant, you know; 
and though she is not at all pretty, she contri?ed 
some way or other to make herself liked here last 
year, and always found people to dance with, so that 
I was not at all bored with her." 

^^I cannot help admiring your candour," said Co- 
lonel Glaneck, slightly smiling; "others intending to 
act as you will do, would have endeavoured to mak0 
a merit of it." 

The Baroness did not quite imderstand him; sh^ 
was too thoroughly selfish to be conscious of it, a&o 
after a short pause, she added, as if to remove aift^ i 
doubts of her motives, — "Cyrilla, you know, wiD \ 
certainly marry in the course of a few years eith** j 
Eupert or some one else; but there is no danger oi 
anything of that kind for Fernanda — no one wS" 
propose for her to whom I may not easily object!" 

Colonel Glaneck rose with even more than hv 
usual quiet gravity, refused the customary invitati<* 
to dinner, but promised to meet her at the theatre, ai» 
then walked thoughtfully down the stairs. 

When he reached the last step of the staircase, h^ 
looked round for his groom, turned into the yard, aw ■' 
not finding him there, had recourse to the porter'Ji 
bell; but before he rang he paused to watch a postmaft 
who just then entered the house. The unconscious 
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naegsenger of joy or woe lialf whistled as lie sorted a 
racket of letters and moved towards the apartments 
)f the Baroness Carl, which were on the right side of 
he entrance. An elderly femme de chambre opened 
he door. Colonel Glaneck knew instinctively that 
te was the "very tyrannical,'* although not a trace of 
tat quality was discernible in the long, pale, almost 
lelancholy countenance which immediately assumed 
n expression of deep interest as she received the letter 
om the hurrying postman, who, with a nod and the 
ords, "For your young lady as usual," sprang down 
16 three steps and disappeared. 

"My horse!" said Colonel Glaneck; and the porter, 
ter a look of feigned surprise, turned to some ser- 
Uats who were in his room, repeated the words, then 
iswered: "Yes, Colonel — directly, Colonel" — and 
tired again into his room, whence, however, instead of 
le expected groom, a boy soon after darted forth and 
LH down the street. Quite aware that he was an 
our earlier than usual. Colonel Glaneck good-naturedly 
>und it not only pardonable but very natural that his 
drvant should get tired waiting and go off; perhaps 
6 might himself have done the same, had he not 
^ed it might be supposed that he was angry, — a 
^te of being in which he seldom indulged and never 
^shed to appear; so in an absent sort of way he 
*iused himself playing with one of the Baroness's 
3^088 dogs, until the breathless groom returned and 
>antingly began to inform him that the horses were 
^ell off in a stable appropriated exclusively to them, 
^ "a stable in which Count Polyak's horses " 

"Come, come, make haste — I have waited long 
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enough y^ cried Colonel Glaneck with some impatii 
and a slight increase of colour. 

A few minutes more and he rejoiced in a di 
which enabled him to be of use in a most nnezpei 
manner, and eventoally turned his thoughts and k 
liest feelings into a new channeL 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Fernanda had no intention whatever of repeal 
her aunt^s remarks to her mother. Their physic 
had said that mental inquietude would be injnrii 
and violent emotion of any kind might be dangei 
to her: even in the opening and shutting of doors 
greatest attention had latterly become necessary, 
Femanda^s quick decided movements had by degi 
changed to the slowest and stealthiest that she cc 
acquire. Had she foimd her mother dosing on 
sofa, as she expected, it is probable she might l 
spoken to Cyrilla about Rupert, and have recommen 
her to disabuse their aunt^s mind on that subject 
first convenient opportunity; but, instead of sleep 
the Baroness Carl was sitting in an unusually upr 
posture, and was evidently in a state of considers 
nervous excitement. When her daughter entered 
room, she took a long breath, and exclaimed: 

"Dear creature, what a palpitation you have gi 
me! I thought when you rang that the postman 
come; and, though Cyrilla has not told us, I k 
she has been expecting a letter the last week or 
days!" 

Cyrilla, who had been reading aloud, looked 
with tearful eyes, and said earnestly: "You cai 
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with what anxiety I expect this next letter, 
' may show it to you, and then at last there 
in end to a want of confidence which I know 
ked you." 

not mistake me, Cyrilla. I am sorry to see 
measy, so silent, and changed; hut I have no 
read your letters until you wish to show th6m 

3h! oh how I long to show them to you! If I 
e that there was no danger of your having one 

suffocating palpitations if you could only 

me not to be alarmed or agitated " 

*ew years ago I could, under any circumstances, 
ide such a promise; but for me that time of 
is past — gone for ever," she answered, with 
jigh. "I have hitherto consoled myself- with 

that, after all, there can he nothing in the 
lat I cannot imagine, or do not already, know. 
ediments to your marriage appear to me, it is 
:her chimerical. Count Zomdorff is not rich, 
interest which his uncle may have promised to 
his preferment will scarcely be withheld be- 

has chosen to share it with you." 
;, Mamma, you always seem to forget that the 
t wishes him to marry a woman of large for- 
) is now in Berlin." 

I have not forgotten it; but relations so often 
30 things without producing the desired results, 
.ve learned to consider wishes next to nothing, 
not perhaps aware, that years ago both your 
nd, until very lately, your aunt and I, wished 

should marry your cousin Eupert." 
la showed n6ne of the surprise her mother ex- 
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pected. She bent her head over her book, 
mured flomething of Bupert having told her 

"Tou seem to have been on very good ' 
to have spoken very unreservedly to each i 
served her mother. "I find it difficult to 

your mutual indifference still more m 

ference for Count Zorndorff, as, from vari 
occurrences that you have carelessly relate< 
cannot help thinking Eupert infinitely mo: 
than he is I" 

"I imagined you too just to judge anj 
trifling occurrences," said Cyrilla, reproachfi 

"It is the best — the surest means of ji 
rectly," answered her mother. "On great oi 
occasions people deliberate, and not unfrec 
lance their selfish inclinations against the f 
the world; but in the everyday trifling occi 
life, when subject to little blame and less ] 
true character and incliilations show themseh 
reserve." 

"0, I never thought about all that," sa 
smiling. "You must not expect me to be wis 
or Fernanda for the next ten years at least.' 

"Are you," said her mother with some 
— "Are you quite sure that Count Zorndorff 
beauty did not influence you more than it 
have done? Melanie's description of him, 
picture which he sent you " 

At this moment the bell rang, and Cyri 
up eagerly, joyfully, — I hope ever in sangi 
like hers suggesting future happiness, till 
stem reality. Before breaking the seal of 
she stooped down and lightly kissed the air 
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averted cheek of her mother, who, unwilling to embar- 
w« her by an appearance of unusual observation, 
turned to Fernanda, and began to speak on some un- 
Jiiteregting subject with forced composure. The sound 
of audibly short-drawn breathing soon, however, made 
W look anxiously towards Cyrilla. She saw her 
standing with her eyes rivetted on the letter, while her 
whole &ame trembled violently. Her respiration quickly 
changed to a succession of convulsive sighs; and at 
length, after looking wildly round her, she threw her- 
self into a chair, and burst into a passion of tears of 
Such overwhelming violence that her sister sprang 
towards her, while her mother, rapidly changing co- 
lour, slowly rose, and, grasping the intervening table 
for support, extended her hand and demanded the 
fetter. 

"No, no, no, no!" cried Cyrilla vehemently. 
"Give me the letter," repeated her mother, in the 
^oice of quiet authority, which Cyrilla had not for- 
gotten, though she had not heard it for years, — "Give 

^0 the letter: this is something which I must 

•'^d ought to know." 

She took it, crushed and blotted with tears, from 
**^ daughter's hand, and read, — 

"Ere this can possibly reach you, Melanie will 

*^Ve told you all. My uncle himself had the consid- 

' f^^tion to propose her being the bearer of the fatal 

I J^lligence. You have heard, then, of my breach of 

I f^th and loss of honour. You know that while my 

*^«art and vows belonged to you, I have in the most 

labile manner become the wretched husband of Mar- 

i^iet von Sommerfeld. That I have so acted in order 

CyriUa. L 17 
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to save her life, I liope you will believe: m; 
great enough without the imputation of t 
sordid interest being added to it. I dare not 
forgiveness; but venture to remind you that 
said you ^ would wait years — a lifeT Th 
are now my last, my only hope. — Zornd( 

"This is a hard trial, my poor child," 
mother, slowly approaching her; "but," she a 

apparent difficulty of utterance, — "but 

uncommon one." 

Cyrilla knew the contrary, and yielded 
paroxysm of grief. Her mother's arms we 
round her, and she heard some unintelligi 
murmured in her ear; returning the embrao 
the fervour of utter despair, it was some ti 
she perceived the relaxation of the grasp, the 
of the head, the gradual sinking of her mot! 
very ground. Her exclamation of alarm r 
nanda look up from ZomdorflPs letter, whicl 
reading, and rush towards her; but when, 
them, the emaciated sufferer had been pla 
sofa, the still flushed face, distorted feati 
slightly protruding tongue, made them instar 
that it was no common fainting-fit. As Cyri 
to apply all the simple remedies within her r< 
nanda, more alarmed than she had ever b( 
her life, sought Justine, and having given 
hurried directions, ran towards the porter's b 
and was endeavouring breathlessly to make 1 
matic, deaf old man comprehend the necessity 
instantly for their physician, when Colonel 
joined her, and in a moment understood 
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utppened: requesting her to trust the commission to 
lim, he mounted his horse and rode impetuously down 
be street. 

Short as was the time which intervened before he 
^turned — to Fernanda and Cjrilla it appeared an 
temitj. The slight indications which their mother 
ad given of returning consciousness had altogether 
Based; a rigid placidity seemed to steal over her 
iatures, as by degrees they regained their usual po* 
tion. Unremittingly and with unwearied care, every 
)medy, rendered familiar by long practice, was tried; 
or were they all exhausted when the well-known 
oice of Dr. Paur changed the undefined fears into 
opes equally undefined, but buoyant — irrepressible 
9 hopes in such cases always are. 

During the half-hour of anxious expectation that 
asued. Colonel Glaneck, deeply interested in all he 
ad seen and heard, and hoping he might again in 
>me way make himself useful, walked up and down 
ie little ante-room, usually occupied by Justine, won- 
^ng a good deal at the unbroken silence that pre- 
Edled in the adjoining apartments. At length he heard 
^6 sound of a carriage entering the usually quiet 
*eet — a faint distant blast of a horn — accelerated 
lotion — a rumbling — clattering — then the heavy 
^trance-gates grated on their hinges, and, with a 
)ise that seemed to cause vibration in the house itself, 
le Countess Falkenstein^s carriage rolled under the 
%hway. A large bell, close to Colonel Glaneck, was 
'olently rung, and, before he had time to open the 
Mnr, Melanie already stood before it. With a preci- 
tation most unusual to her, she hurried forward, and 
18 about to pass on without a glance or word of in- 

17* 
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quiry, when it occurred to him that he ought to prepw 
her in some way for what she was likely to witness ii 
her stepmother's apartments. He stopped her, an 
began an explanation; but no sooner had he pro 
nounced the word "letter" than she interrupted bin 
exclaiming — 

"What letter? — from whom?" 

"I have not the most remote idea: I supposed il 
was from you, and that you had communicated Ai 
death of some friend or relation." 

"Too late! too late! Oh that I had arrived an hm 
earlier!" she cried, rushing past him into the house. - 

Dr. Paur had just turned away from the bedii 
death (for such it proved to be) as Melanie entertil 
"I have tried everything, in order to satisfy joil 
mind," he said to Fernanda; "but life was probtW 
extinct even before you could have sent for me. iS 
ways feared her death would be sudden — it genera^ 
is in cases like hers." 

Melanie sank on a chair in speechless horror. ' 

"She has been spared much suffering," contimirf 
Dr. Paur; "and knowing, as we do, how well jit* 
pared she was to die, such a death may be called* 
blessing. To the surviving family it is, indeed, » 
hard trial," he added, looking compassionately towaidl 
the youthful orphans, who were endeavouring to stf^ 
their sobs in the pillows that supported their mothei^ 
remains. 

Melanie's presence and sympathy proved an ii* 
calculable consolation to her sisters. She mouiiMl 
with them, that of all remedies the most efficacious h 
cases of bereavement, and authorized by the higM 
example; but while Fernanda slowly appeared to te* 
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AaHj resigned to the loss of the being she 

best on earth, Gyiilla seemed to jdnk iato 
- complete despondency. The sboek of her 
ndden death had blunted the keanness of her 
i of ZomdorfTs perfidj, as the pan of • 
3und causes a lesser (even if move oangerois) 
a time unheeded. A few distracting woda 
ation, however, attempted hj Mdaniey had 

a probe, and renewed all hear aagaish> Then 
I evident that their consternation was ^safy 
37 their helplessness. Melanie talked wildly 
ions and divorces; and Cyrilla tried ia vft- 

but at last, complaining of eonfiiriea of 
3 had given her Zfomdorff^s letter^ saying, 
rould speak about it and hxm as aooa at sbi 
to think calmly and with less difficulty. Thai 
farther distant than she snpposed. The day 
terment, she was unable to leave her bed, 
> Fernanda's great uneasiness, she frequently 
id, with a flushed coontenaiiee, talked in an 
; manner; but what one sister imagined de- 
3 to the other but too intelligible, when Cy- 
ly clasped Melanie^s hand and esdaimed: 
ne that I am not bound to him for life! Say 
8 a dream, — that dreadful day at Spa!** 
ie bent over her and whispered: "Dearest 

are betraying yourself and me in a most 
ry manner.^' 

ahe says I never was at Spa," cried Gyrillai 
mpatiently to Fernanda, who stood anxiotfly 
ber. ^^ She says I only went to Aix with yvrnl^ 

probably," whispered Melanie^ "yoa have 
ler spoken of Spa." . ..;, 
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"Do not answer her," said Fernanda, in a 1( 
voice; "it is quite evident she does not know wl 
she is saying." 

"You think me delirious," cried Cyrilla, starti 
up eagerly: "I am not; I am only a little — a ve 
little confused. Is he," she continued, turning ahnipt 
to Melanie, "is he 7ny husband, — or — or that otk 
woman's?" 

"We will talk about that when you are more ecn 
posed, Cyrilla." 

"But you know we were married you fl 

member the day in Spa?" 

"Yes, yes don't talk about it now." 

"And you saw- the letter he wrote me? Itwasih 

letter, Melanie, that killed my mother Can 1 1 

the wife of her murderer?" 

"No, dear," said Fernanda, soothingly; "the Ifitti 
has made you free again, and you have now only ' 
forget." 

" Only to forget!" repeated Cyrilla; "but I tell yon 
she added passionately, "that I cannot forget — aJ 
were I to try, this ring — this odious ring would i 

mind me of him of Spa and aJ 

the man with the long scar on his face! Look! I • 
him quite distinctly now — standing near the wind< 
in his long surplice!" 

"Who? where?" cried Melanie, turning very pal* 

"There! No! it is some one else, no 

it is Edouard but he is looking at 70 

and not at me Speak to him, Melanie spei 

to him " 

"This is too dreadful!" cried Melanie, releasii 
her hand. "Fernanda, I cannot stay with her if b 
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talk in this way there is something unearthly in 

tke room — I feel it, though the sight is denied me." 

"It is my mother," murmured Cyrilla, as she fell 

i)ack on her pillows; "it is my mother but she 

looks young just like Fernanda." 

"This is fever," said Fernanda, sorrowfully. "Surely, 
lie, you cannot attach any importance to such 
•avings?" 

"I cannot help it — I am sure she has seen some- 
'king; and that this house is haunted, I have not the 
^ast doubt. So unceasing and unearthly were the 
noises in my room last night, that, instead of sleeping, 
^ was obliged to sit up, and leave the large lamp 
turning I" 

"The furniture is new, and made of unseasoned 
J^ood," replied Fernanda; "and, when it splits, the 
unexpected noise in the silence of the night is dis- 
^eeable, as I know from experience. I wish Dr. 
Paup "i^ere come! I sent for him an hour ago!" 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Ctrilla^s illness was long and dangerous; three 
^eeks of unconsciousness were followed by as many 
>f passive weakness; and even when her mind began 
^ regain its activity, she remained for hours silent, 
abstracted, and apparently unconscious of the presence 
^f her sisters, even when on the subject of religion 
beir conversation approached the verge of argument 
i^emanda, strong in her orthodoxy, could not endure 
ny attempt to explain the mysteries of Christianity; 
be contended that since Providence ordained there 
iould be mysteries, the endeavour of the unlearned 



her sister to tolerate, even for a moment, th 
excursions to other planets in which she h 
frequently indulged, or to listen with patien* 
various dissertations on the religion of the £| 
whose doctrines of the transmigration of w 
tutelar geniuses had irresistible attraction fot 
uberant fantasy. 

Their discussions were frequently inteim 
Colonel Glaneck*s visits. He came regular! 
day; sometimes saw Melanie, at others Femai 
though he spoke little, and remained but a A 
they were always glad to see him, and gratefti 
interest he seemed to take in Cyrilla^s welfaxc 
the time she had been pronounced out of dm 
supplied her with the most beautiful flowers t 
to be procured in the neighbourhood, each 
perceptibly prolonging his visit, and becomi 
intimate. Their aunt ihey never saw at all;) 
requested him to explain at some length hm 
fimr and unconquerable dread of infection in 
•and he had been assured bv Melanie. that sniil 
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"Here," answered Colonel Glaneck, turning towards 
the now well-known door, which was no sooner opened 
tW, with a smile of welcome, he was admitted, his 
inquiries circumstantially answered, and then uncere- 
monioasty allowed to pass on. When Justine turned 
to tlie person who had entered with him, she looked 
intently at a face so strongly resembling a miniature 
which Cyrilla had shown her, that she scarcely re- 
quired to hear the name of Zomdorff. She had heard 
of Cyrilla's engagement to him; was ignorant of the 
purport of his last letter, for Cyrilla could not, and 
•Fernanda would not, speak of it; and she had there- 
L fore been in daily expectation of his arrival from the 
» time that he had ceased to write, and now told him so 
t with all the freedom of an old and valued servant, to 
I whom time had given a right to consider herself a 
Member of the family of which she had so long formed 
^ part concomitant Feeling no desire to explain, 
^orndorff would probably have entered the adjoining 
''^oiu^ had he not for so many reasons disliked the idea 
y Meeting Melanie before witnesses; he therefore sat 
^^^xi, and requesting Justine to relate to him every 
Jj^^g that had occurred since Cyrilla's return home, 
^^^ned with an interest of that absorbing description 
that unconsciously induces the relater to be diffuse, and 
P^Vented him from obtaining half the information he 
desired before Colonel Glaneck again appeared, and. 
Posing through the ante-room, disturbed with a few 
^aal words and a half- suppressed smile the incon- 
gruous tete-a-tete. 

Without waiting to be announced, Zomdorff entered 
the drawing-room, and found himself in the presence 
of Melanie. 
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A stifled exclamation of surprise was f< 
an assumption of such frigid dignity that 
for a moment irresolute, looked round the 
to assure himself that they were alone, an 
vancing quickly towards her, said, "Do nol 
your assistance in this most critical moment 
Melanie — I have erred, but my punishment 
greater than even you can imagine!" 

"Why are you here?" she asked almosi 

"They told me Cyrilla was dying 

"Who spoke to you of her?" 

"The Lindesmars." 

"If" — said Melanie, "if they had said 
to die, they would have been nearer the tri 
immediate danger is over now, and we ha^ 
her recovery." 

"I know it can I see her?" 

"You! Impossible — the slightest agiti 
cause a relapse." 

"Then my only hope is now, as ever, ii 
diation." 

"Mediation! oh never expect it again; 
used it to bring disgrace and sorrow on us 1 

Zorndorff threw himself into a chair, a 
his arm on the nearest table let his head 
while she continued: "Had you been satisi 
simple engagement, my unhappy sister n 
considered her case a common one, and th( 
bitter mortification to which you would hav< 
her might in time have been forgiven, if no 

Young as she is the clouded morning 

might gradually have been changed into 
noon by her union with " 
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ert? — he being the sun destined to dispel 
s" — cried Zorndorff, looking up fiercely. — 
me, Melanie; it was the fear or rather the 
of having him for a rival that drove me to 
3S — my peace of mind — my jealous love 
the security I have obtained! Love such 
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e!" cried Melanie, interrupting him angrily, 

you call such selfishness love? — Well may 

lay that mutual personal admiration was all 

existed between you." 
lorff started up. — "Do you mean me to under- 
kt she has ceased to care for me?" he asked 
pressed vehemence. 

r letter was the immediate cause of her mother^s 
" began Melanie. 

irould not have been had you arrived as I sup- 
u would a day earlier — not even on such an 
could you lay aside your dilatory habits! It 
sable!" 

e!" said Melanie, who felt all the justness of 
rk, "too true! — Throughout this unfortunate 
have erred unceasingly; yet, Heaven knows, 
well, and thought, in promoting your wishes, 
curing for Cyrilla a happiness denied to my- 
loped — but let us now, instead of reproach- 
other, endeavour to repair the grievous injury 
done her." 

what way?" asked Zomdorff hastily, 
procuring a divorce." 
•m Margaret?" 
, from Cyrilla." 
irer!" 
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"She can deauiiid it — hmst an it.^ 
''She can — bat wiU ihe obtain it?"* 
"I am totally ignorant of all soch matfteis — " be* 
gan MeUnie. 

''Fortimatelj I am not, ^ said Zomdoiff, qiiifl^f 
^'I know perfectly well what I have done.^ 

"But,^ she rejoined, with evident irritation, **W 
it is not neceasaiy to stndj law to know that a ntt 
may not have two wives! Cyrilla has a tight to 9B 
fur a divorce.** 

^^Most undoubtedly. It is true, the neoessaiy kfa 
proceedings and investigations will not be partkuMf 

agreeable to her but she will have the satis£MliiR 

of branding me with infamy, and depriving me dUf 
liberty for some of the best years of my life.*' 

*^How 80?** cried Melanie, alarmed. '• 

"The penalty of bigamy is imprisonment in »••••«• 
house of correction.** 

"Good heavens, we never thought of that boV 

could you venture to run such a risk?** 

"I was worried — tortured into it perh^ 

also, I hoped that Cyrilla would be merciful 

but at all events," added Zomdorff, with proTAN 
calmness, "she would find it difficult without my^ 
sistance to prove her marriage, and thet is the fc* 
step necessary for her to take. You forget that 4 
important papers are all in my possession." 

**0, how implicitly we trusted you!" exdaimfl 

Melanie, bitterly. 

"You need not regret it; they shall be placed 
her disposition whenever she chooses to ask me i 
them* but the application must be personal." 

"ky poor Cyrilla, what trials are before you!" cri 
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elanie, vainly endeavouring to repress her tears, "and 
r me too; for now, indeed, I see that there is no alter- 
ktive, and I must apply to Wilhelm for advice." 

"Apply to my uncle! Beware of that, if you do not 
r yourself desire the next thing to a divorce. Your 
nfession that you have been accessory to a marriage 
lich, if known, must now bring disgrace on us all 
■ will destroy the remains of your domestic peace, 
d make a separation from him inevitable." 

"And this I must hear from you; and said so 
Imly so coldly!" 

"It is your own fault, Melanie; why do you so un- 
aerously threaten, instead of, as I expected, making 
Hmon cause with me? I know that my fate is in 
cir hands ; but I know also that yours is so entangled 
it, that if I may not hope, I shall at least have little 
fear from you." 

Melanie was so evidently intimidated, that he 
ded, almost authoritatively: "Your influence with 
"^illa is unbounded; endeavour to appease her just 
Jentment; induce her to preserve our secret for a 
ar or two, and all will end well; and, without any 
•infal explanations or scandalous investigations, we 
n spend the rest of our lives together, surrounded 
^ all the comforts and luxuries which none but fools 
etend to despise." 

"But but this Margaret " said Melanie, 

sitating. 

"In a few months her miserable existence will 
obably terminate — unhealthy from her birth, and 
d last three years more belonging to another world 
an this, there is not the slightest chance of her re- 
very." 
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"This may be true/' said Melanie; ^'but the i 
of waiting for, and rejoicing in, the death of any h 
man being, is so repugnant to all one^s better feeling^ 
vnaD •••••• 

^'That you would rather not have it placed «f 
fact before you in common words," said Zomdo'Tfl^ 
scoffingly. 

Boused to anger, Melanie stood up, and though 
her voice faltered, her brows contracted over her dark 
eyes, as she answered: "Your words shall be repeated ; 
to Cyrilla as soon as she is well enough to bear themv ; 
but I can no longer conceal from you that you hare 
forfeited her esteem, and with it her a£Eection. Whether 
or not the millions which you will inherit from thi0 
other unfortunate woman will enable you to regain 
her heart, I leave you to judge; you know best if i^ 
be purchasable." 

"Stay," cried Zomdorff, as she was about to leave 
him; "stay, and recall those Words I cannot be- 
lieve them; if there be truth in woman, Cyrilla loves 
me!" 

"She did." 

"She does and women can forgive w 

much!" 

"Some, but not all," said Melanie, endeavouriog 
to speak calmly. "The Adlerkrons are proud, and a 
greater insult, a more unpardonable wrong, has seldom 
been offered to any woman." 

"But time time will enable me to repair it 

I knew that when I yielded to temptation 

I mean to say the commands of my father, and ft 

no matter what procure me time, dear Me* 

lanie, and my future life shall be a series of amends 
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ft* this one great offence. Should Cyrilla, however, be 
inexorable, as you seem to think," he added, moodily^ 
''yon may tell her that she has no opposition to fear 

^om me. I shall have but one subject of regret 

'hat the walls of a prison will so long separate her 
•rem her convict husband!" 

"Edouard, Edouard, this is too dreadful; how can 
''ou speak so?" 

^^It does not sound well, I confess, and the affair 
^U be talked of as a proof of the depravity of the 

tpper classes. There is but one way of 

Acting Cyrilla free, and perhaps I ought to tell 

t to you an expedient in every way befitting 

»tu rank, and which might be managed without the 
^pleasant facts ever becoming public" 

"Oh name it, name it, Edouard; why did you not 
Peak of it sooner?" 

"You have only to consult Eupert, and your diffi- 
^ties are at an end." 

"What can he do?" 

"Persuade a friend to load one of those pistols that 
'-'yrilla used to admire so much at Freilands ; an ounce 
^f lead from so unerring a hand would relieve you 
t>oth from all further embarrassments." 

"Edouard, if you had ever in the least cared for 
tlie, or even believed in my regard for you, you could 

Clot torture me in this manner. Go and if it be 

xaj consolation to you, believe that you have made 

;wo others in this world as wretched as you 

leserve to be yourself Go, and never speak to me 
igam. 

"Not so, Melanie; not so, my dearest aunt," cried 
iomdorff, beseechingly. "We have been, and must 




ana listen to reason. 

Hebtnie Mt down again, and listened 
head, vhile he continaed: "Hy enga^me 
bad we entered into one, would bare 1 
three jean at least Now, the Sommei 
eian told me that Margaret conld not 
longer than that time, thongh both she m 
mre taUj eonvinced that I could efi^t h 
to health, as I powesaed the power of 
in a flew mmntee, into a state of mei 
waking." 

"A aomnsmbaliBtl" cried Jfelanie, tni 
him with a look of astonishment 

"A nervous, capricioua woman," sa 
"who can think and talk of nothing bat 1 
and h» Bofferings." 

"I daie aay she does snffer," said M 
paaaioiiately; "almoat all somnambnliBt 

or leas but, oh Edonard, they so 

long, Toy long the somnambolist 

TOO know " 
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Itten a book on Magnetic Phenomena, though I do 
think he knows much about ihe matter. However, 
talks to her of neurology and neurotics, listens at- 
tively to her dreams, allows her to prescribe for 
self, and so amuses her, and partially emancipates 

There is also a homoeopath at Exfort/* 
"But surely she does not try two modes of treat- 
it at the same time?" 

"I believe she would try twenty if she could: she 
no other thought, no other occupation, than the 
•very of her health." 

*^I am surprised she did not wish to remain in 
lin in order to have better advice." 
^^She may have wished it; but, as I have not the least 
k of giving up my profession, my return to Exfort 
inevitable." 

"I am sorry to hear it", said Melanie, "as it will 
pel me to give up my plan of taking Cyrilla back 

I me." 

"Why so? I shall carefully avoid embarrassing 

and we are not likely to meet often." 
"Poor thing!" said Melanie, in a low voice, "she 

feel her mother's loss and your cruel desertion 
jly if obb'ged to remain here with her cold-hearted, 
irly, selfish aunt!" 
'Then why not persuade her to return to Exfort? 

II promise nev«r to enter your house — never to 
k to her." 

'But what chance would there be of her regaining 

health and peace of mind under such circum- 

ses?" said Melanie sorrowfully. "Living at Ex- 

and associating with the same people, how could 

avoid meeting — how avoid speaking without. 

Ua. L 18 
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giving subject to unpleasant remarks? and then wha^ 
danger for Gyrilla, who naturally still thinks she hat 
a better right to your affection than your acknoir- 
ledged wife!" 

''I thought you said that I had forfeited her m* 
gard," said Zomdorff, vainly endeavouring to supprM 
a smile of exultation. 

"She has said so — repeatedly — but can ODjl 

believe her?" 

« 

"I can no^," answered Zomdorff; "and it was tU)' 
certainty which gave me courage to accept^ the giflfj 
that fortune seemed so determined to force on me w^ 
Margaret Sommerfeld, — gifts which will yet l* 

shared with Gyrilla Dearest Melanie, endea?oi^ 

to make her view our marriage in the light of |; 
solemn engagement; induce her to forgive this ofli^ 
most criminal dereliction on my part, and all will fsl 
well for her, for you, and for me." 

"I am afiraid that it is the only course left for iiB» . 
said Melanie, with a deep sigh. "Gyrilla must bei 
victim to my fears and your avarice, and I must try 
to make her resigned to her fate." 

Zomdorff felt that this was all he could demand ff 
expect, and slowly and reluctantly took leave. "I 
wish you would write to me," he said earnestly. "T(W 
can easily imagine what a relief to my mind a ft* 
lines from you would be, after you have spoken t5 
Gyrilla. Just now I am supposed to be in Silesiai 
inspecting some property; but in less than a week I ' 
shall return to Exfort, so you may direct there." At 
the door he stopped, looked round, and said: "CyrillA 
recovery will be slow in this gloomy abode. Stay wi4 
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Imt, Melanie, as long as 70a can, and speak of me in- 
Mssantlj until you have obtained my pardon." 

Long and deeply Melanie pondered over all she 
lad heard, slowly and carefully she communicated it 
» lier sister. Gyrilla listened with a patient resigna- 
ion, partly caused by the remaining weakness of ill- 
tess, still more by the great change which her feelings 
uid undergone. She comprehended perfectly Melanie^s 
'ears of her husband^s anger, and shared them; she 
Perceived that in destroying her sister's domestic 
Jeace she was not likely to promote her own; and, 
ilthongh all Zomdorff's calculating selfishness had be- 
^e evident to her, she shuddered equally at the idea 
^ bis being condemned to a disgraceful punishment, 
uid at the misery which the acknowledgment of her 
ights would bring on a woman who had been still 
ttore basely deceived by him. As she lay for hours 

00 weak to move or speak, all these circumstances 
^ere justly weighed and considered; and when Mela- 
'ie, with agitated eloquence, dwelt on the annoyances 
^ which the legal formalities necessary to procure a 
ivorce would subject her, Cyrilla ceased to hesitate, 

t^d promised patience and silence. She stop- 

ed her sister's thanks by observing that, though her 
GOiction was great, she had deserved it, for having 
>ined in a system of duplicity towards the President, 
)nsented to a marriage which she knew would be 
ispleasing to Zomdorff's family, and being, though 
trough the medium of another, the immediate cause 
^ her mother's death. There was but one condition 

1 which she insisted, and that was a written promise 
om Zomdorff that he would not only, as he had said 

Melanie, view their marriage henceforward in the 

18* 
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light of an- esgagement, but u oiu 
broken off by him, and conBe4ineDtl7; 
ally at liberty, he wonld considei that 
all right to olaim her ae his vife, or 
to dlrtate to her or ccutrol her acdoni 

Melanie wrote, and the retunuDg 
deaired promiae, vithoot a word more 
nnmaniTj. and Cyrilla wept over it fo 
heart were bre^iag. Tliis appare 
nnprisfld Helanie, and she injadicioi: 
obnrvadranfl on the sabjeot to Zomdoi 
that mwiiiB to make him more senaibl 
tt big eondnct, bat vnconscioaBly em 
aQ hii hopea and plani for the fiitara. 

At loigth Cj^ilU was pnmonn< 
aid •mngemanti for her and her sii 
4b>fa aunt's commenced. Greatly Hu 
qwn where they were with Justine, 1 
HijimiiiT to think them too yonng for 
life. She stipulated, however, befon 
Ezfint, that Justine was to be left in 
of the apartments, and that they wen 
h time in them ev 



CHAPTEB XXIII. 

Tbi Baroness Adlerkroji laid asi 
at the end of a few weeks, obserr 
. n.»nar to Colonel GLuiBck, "That 
able people dying at a time of year 
tiopa wished to eiyoy a little guety; 
1 all outward form of woe 
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lariy disliked black, whieh she knew was unbecoming 
to her; that she never wore it a day longer than was 
absolutely necessary." These words served as an ex- 
cuse for a continuation of the insipid round of dissi- 
pation that she denominated pleasure, and for leaving 
W nieces to pass their time in that quiet monotony 
which allows grief to exhaust itself. Fernanda re- 
gained by degrees her habitual cheerfuhiess, and at- 
tempted a renewal of her former occupations, but she 
Boon discovered that her time was no longer at her 
own disposal. If she wished to read, her aunt required 
ker to try duets on the pianoforte; if she drew, her 
neatly-finished drawing was instantly taken possession 
of for an album which Colonel Glaneck had given the 
Baroness as a specimen of Vienna workmanship ; and 
no sooner did it become evident that she was a toler- 
ably expert tapestry-worker, than she was condemned 
to stitch all the garlands and bouquets necessary to 
fiirmsh a whole room! Women who have many female 
fiiends can sometimes manage to cover their chairs 
•nd sofas in a surprisingly short time by contribution; 
^d the Baroness, all unconscious of her friendless 
position, made various efforts to procure assistance for 
ker niece, but in vain. Colonel Bockenheim's daughter 
*lone, after having received a few hints, and 
^me nods and expressive looks from him, under- 
took a sofa cushion, on which there was to be a 
Aepherdess, apparently rather marked with the small- 
|K>X, surrounded by lambs with high noses and 
square eyes, the Baroness herself having declared 
lier intention of working the shepherd, with pink 
ihorts, flageolet, and dog, to match. 

Whatever natural impatience Fernanda may have 
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felt at the succession of petty trials of temper to whiA 
flbe was subjected, or at the tiresome task imposed an 
her skilful fingers, was increased hy Justine, whose 
indignation knew no bounds at seeing her young lady ] 
turned, as she expressed it, mto a common work- 
woman: she had even the courage to remonstrate with 
the Baroness, and also to suggest that the extreme 
coldness of her rooms might disagree with Cyrillai 
who had been accustomed to a warmer climate for so 
many years; but for this injudicious interference, her 
future visits were declined in a manner not particu- 
larly flattering; and Cyrilla, deprived of the care to 
which she had been accustomed from infancy at a time 
when she most required it, depressed by the frigid 
formality of her aunt^s house and habits, and shocked 
by her sister^s silent unceasing diligence, began to 
pine away, and grew so thin and pale, that at lengft 
change of air and scene was peremptorily ordered by 
Dr. Paur. 

It was too early in the season for the Baroness to 
be expected to go to the country, but she allowed 
CyriUa to remove with Justine to her villa near Hdt .. 
brunn, and there, cheered by the beauty of the sceneiyi 
and relieved from all restraint, she gradually begin 
to regain health and strength, though still gret^y 
depressed in spirits; but while she clung to Justbe^ 
and seemed more conscious of and grateful for her j 
kind attention than she had ever been before, her 
humble friend would much rather have seen a retaA 
of her childish petulance and most charming dii- 
obedience — she longed to hear again her meny 
laugh, and the joyous snatches of patois Italian songi; 
that had enlivenei e^evi \k^ ^njXJl ^Q\ind-floor of the 
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ancient house in Salzburg. ButCyrilla neither laughed 
nor sang: she would sit for hours silently gazing 
at the clouds passing over the mountains, or languidly 
watching the increase of vegetation that made the 
winter green of the pine and fir trees look dim and 
dark, as the surrounding chestnuts burst forth in suc- 
culent masses, or the light maple and graceful beech 
waved their delicate foliage in their vicinity. 

Justine was a shrewd, sensible woman, fond to ex- 
cess of power, and whose love of governing had for 
the last twenty years been exercised in the minutiss of 
every-day life in the Adlerkron family. Something very 
nearly resembling friendship had latterly subsisted be- 
tween her and the Baroness Carl, and her affection for 
Cyrilla and Fernanda was little inferior to that of a 
mother. She submitted patiently as a parent would have 
done, to seeing her little gifts of fruit, flowers, bon 
bons, and birds, treated with neglect, but Cyrilla^s 
silence about Zomdorff mortified her beyond measure. 
She knew that he had ceased to write, that his name, 
or any reference to him, caused annoyance, if not 
actual pain; and at length one day, when C3rrilla had 
wept until she had given herself a headache, and wor- 
ried herself into a fit of unusual depression, Justine 
took advantage of the open writing-desk and well- 
known packet of letters, to demand the explanation she 
had vainly hoped would have been offered her. It was 
given in very few words, and caused boundless con- 
sternation and anger, although allowed to suppose that 
a broken engagement was the "head and front" of 
ZomdorfTs "offending." The idea of Cyrilla's having 
been deserted in such a manner appeared to Justine 
so monstrous, that she could think and talk of nothing 
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else for several days; and as no feeling of p€ 
regard hampered her judgment, it was of imp] 
severity. 

The unreserved animadversions, which Cyrilla 
were but too well merited, produced a return < 
abhorrence that she had at first experienced, and, 
under its influence, she sent ZomdorflTs pictur 
letters to Melanie, begged her sister to obtain 1 
return, and then never to name him to her aga 
she neither wished to be reminded of the cruel be 
to which circumstances compelled her to submit, 
the author of it. Justine, observing the irritatio 
duced by her frequent discussions of the disagr 
topic, ceased all reference to it, and Cyrilla i 
regained her equanimity; time and her constiti 
buoyancy of temperament at length prevailed, 
resignation took the form of a quiet indifferei 
manner that never even verged towards the light-h 
gaiety for which she had formerly been so remai 

Her aunt and sister joined her, and the usual 
mer amusements began; that is, every fine da; 
devoted to excursions in the neighbourhood, and 
altogether in the open air. This mode of life so 
liar to southern climates, this reading, talking, < 
and drinking in public, so repugnant to English 1 
was twenty years ago even more universal thai 
and was common to the highest as well as the 
classes. A cloudless sky seldom, a cloudless S 
sky never, failed to fill all the beautifully si 
gardens in the neighbourhood of Salzburg. Whi 
unsociable inhabitants of Britain seek the most se< 
spots for their pic-nics, or, preceded by their sei 
occupy the half-aired dining-room of some uninh 
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castle, house, or cottage, as the case may be, the 

(rermans, more gregarious, assemble round tables in 

tbe gardens of the never-failing inns, move about from 

one friendly group to the other, renew or increase their 

Acquaintances, and have all the pleasure of society on 

the easiest terms imaginable. It is much to be regretted 

^at the upper classes are beginning to disdain these 

^mple enjoyments, the more so as their example may 

^fluence those who are not likely to find anything to 

replace them. The gnawing sickly kind of ambition 

&at causes an insatiable desire to associate with and 

^itate those placed by birth and fortune in a higher 

sphere, has long been felt by the class termed bureau- 

ccatists, and has in no way tended to increase their 

^^ppiness; but the love of pleasure still most frequently 

^^ponderates, and, half ashamed of their condescen- 

'<>ii, half disposed to be happy, they may still be seen 

^cupying tables and benches somewhat apart from the 

^yous, noisy, and ever hungry citizens. 

With the exception of a few families who now-a- 
•Hys merely walk through the gardens, castmg super- 
^Uous glances around them, the bureaucratists and 
^^ghers seem to be much the same as they were a 
^re of years »ago. The rising generation are perhaps 
^ther more open in the expression of annoyance at the 
Voluminous white cravat and brown coat of grandpapa, 
or the old-fashioned bonnet and monstrous reticule of 
grandmamma, while even papa's own wig, and mamma's 
portly dimensions, form not unfrequently a subject of 
open ridicule. But though the sons, when arrived at 
the age of cigars, emancipate themselves, and wander 
ibout bestowing casual bows and words on their 
icquaintances, the daughters still follow their mothersi 
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or, sitting demurely beside them, with an affectatiot 
of industry more amusing than offensive, produce pieeei 
of portable crochet 'work, exciting astonishment, anc 
greatly promoting conversation, by showing the mar 
vellous variety of things which they contrive to mak^ 
in this manner — as, for instance, various imitationa g 
lace, then cuffs, coUars and children's caps, formkfl 
jackets, and square or octagonal morsels of a coarae 
pattern, that, when sewn together, produce a quilt c 
a heavy clinging description, which nothing woal 
tempt any one to endure, but the conviction that 
host of kind intentions had propelled the dear haac 
that worked it for them. At all events, this croclii 
work is infinitely preferable to its predecessor, the loDj 
stocking of twenty years ago; this most necesaag 
article of clothing now seldom makes its appearance u 
ornamental work, excepting in the most diminutive 
forms, and generally for infant-school Christmas pf»' 
sents. 

The gay groups of people who every Sunday aaS 
holiday passed the Baroness's villa on their waj tc 
Hellbrunn presented a picture of life in its gayest 
aspect: fathers, mothers, sons, and daughters, all ii^ 
their best attire; neighbours' families, united for the 
afternoon, walking in an ever -changing procession; 
carriages of all descriptions, from the large family 
barouche stuffed with children, to the Styrian wdgetii 
with its handsome saucy peasant proprietor, who has 
a word and a wink for each passer by; light fantastic 
vehicles of every kind filled with lolling smoking offi- 
cers; equestrians on horses becoming interestingly 
restive at the sight of a flowing robe of white or blue, 
and performing the most perfect caprioles when within 
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few yards of any or every bonnet with pendent 
tiines. 

One fine fSte day towards the middle of snmmer, 
^t as the Adlerkrons were about to join this motley 
^'W-d, a travelling carriage, which, in spite of the in- 
ssant cracking of the postilions^ whips, had latterly 
*de its way but slowly, turned suddenly into the 
ort approach leading to their house. 

**Who can this be?" cried the Baroness, in no 
da.sed tone of voice; "post horses and postilions in 
lie and white! I hate the sight of the Bavarian 
''^ries, as they always bring me visiters for the whole 
•y. This is of course some one who will stay to 
»Hier, and " 

"It is Rupert!" cried Cyrilla, almost joyously, as 
^ endeavoured to pass her aunt. 

"Stop," said the Baroness, "something very im- 
^Xi;ant must have occurred, or he would not have come 

this unexpected manner. Let me speak to him — 
One." She walked hastily into the adjoining room, 
^d met her nephew at the glass door. 

"How d' you do? Where are my cousins? Where 
* Cyrilla?" asked Rupert, quickly. 

"I thought, perhaps, you would wish to speak 
to me before you saw them. I am prepared for 
your intelligence — tell me the name at once. I 
know nothing else would have induced you to come 
here." 

"Name! what name?" asked Rupert 

"The name of your intended wife." 

"Pshaw!" cried Rupert, with a gesture of im- 
>atience. "Let me see my cousins, and don't name 
be word wife^ if you do not wish me to order fresh 
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horses and see me go off to spend my leave of 
sence elsewhere." 

"And are you really come of your own acea 
stay with me?" 

"Yes; and to quarrel with you if necessary, 
is Cyrilla? is she quite strong again?" 

"Why, yes — but she has grown too quiet, in 
rather dull of late — she seems to suffer so much 
her hopeless attachment that " 

"Ha — indeed" — said Bupert, with an ei 
sion of anxiety that induced his aunt to contini 
the same strain. 

"I never saw any one so changed in so sh 
time. She has grown indifferent to everybody 
everything in the world, and says if there were 
testant nunneries she would, without hesitation, 
one, take the veil, and devote herself to religion 
ties for the rest of her life«" 

"Poor dear," said Rupert, compassionately. 

"I am glad to perceive you are not so insei 
as I expected," said his aunt, with evident sat 
tion. "Perhaps, after all, you may relent — 
marry her." 

"Who? I? You seem to be labouring under 
strange mistake," began Bupert, then he pa 
thought for a moment, and added: "It appea 
me Uiat the loss of her mother and a long and 
gerous illness account very naturally for the cl 
you describe." 

"For a change, but not such a change," rqj 
his aunt 

Bupert began to pluck the flowers in his vi( 
with a diligence that greatly displeased her. 
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^^Instead of tearing my flowers to pieces, Rupert, 
yoQ had better go to your cousins; they are in the 
next room, and," she added, opening the door, '^I can 
*nswer for Cyrilla's being glad to see you!" 

"0, 80 glad," cried Cyrilla, advancing eagerly. 

His aunt vCould detect no difference in his manner 
of meeting his cousins; it was so cordial, so affectio- 
nate to both, as Fernanda thanked him warmly for a 
letter which he had written to them after their mother's 
^eath. The Baroness interposed. 

**What letter? I never heard of any letter." 

**We were not with you when it reached us," said 
•®Mianda, quietly. 

^^Kather a fortunate circumstance," cried Rupert, 
fliat is, if you must show my aunt all your letters." 

^^You could scarcely object to her showing me 
^Urs?" said the Baroness. 

"Not II" replied Rupert, laughing; "it would only 
*^d another to our subjects of dispute. I consider 
^^t my cousins now belong as much to me as to you; 
^ I told them when they got tired of living with you 
^^y might come to me — that's all!" 

"You did! did you?" she exclaimed, with an ap- 
^^arance of anger that surprised her nieces consider- 
^My, as she had already not unfrequently given them 
^ understand that having them to reside with her was 
<t duty imposed on her by their near relationship, and 
the necessity of keeping up appearances. "I suppose, 
then," she added with a slight sneer, "I suppose you 
intend them to follow you about to your different gar- 
risons? What an acquisition to the regiment, espe- 
cially when in country quarters!" 

"Too much honour for me — or my regiment,'* 
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Jly» "^ ifiA ^ •"■ ^*ve juflt acquired a house m 

'*"*f*"^W» *^^y "**y prefer it to any other." 
^'^Jtfi - I — I take it for granted — I am 
yoa «** '^^^ aware that you are acting in direet 
oppomo^ to your uncle's will." 

>Hoir 00?" 

"He recommended your cousins to — to fwy pro- 
tection," replied the Baroness, turning to a servant 
trho just then entered the room. 

"Your, protection! and nothing else?" 

She did not hear him, and added testily a momeot 
afterwards: "Why, Rupert, they tell me you want 
stabling for eight horses! Do you think that thii , 
house is a Windhorst or Freilands? Did you forget 
that I had horses here too?" 

"Tell them to find out some place for mine in tbe 
neighbourhood," said Rupert, carelessly. 

"And four grooms," continued his aunt, "and a 
britchzka and phaeton — what can we do with all 
these in a small place of this kind?" 

"I'm sure I don't know — but we had better leave 
all that to Ehrhardt," said Rupert, turning again to 
Gyrilla, who could not help smiling at her aimt's di^ 
may; while Fernanda, half alarmed, stood forward and 
seemed disposed to undertake the part of mediatrix. 

During the discussion which ensued, the author of 
the commotion leaned quietly against the side of an 
open window, and in a low voice addressed his cousin: 
"At Freilands, Gyrilla, I said that we should not meet 
again for years unless something quite unforeseen 
should occur, but this having been the case I " 
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Rupert," she cried, interrupting him hastily; 
speak of anything that occurred at Frei- 

ve no intention — I referred to your mother^s 
id your, I fear, uncomfortable position here, 

come expressly to consult you and Fernanda 
IT plans for the future." 
ak you, Rupert," said Cyrilla, hurriedly; 

very kind. Our prospects are not brillia:nt, 
, nor are we as — happy as we used to be; 
' all, we have no right to complain; and, to 
1 with you, both Fernanda and I agree in 
that we cannot, under any circumstances, go 
itil — until — you are married." 
t turned to his aunt, and begged her to give. 
) further trouble; it was very probable he 
[lain but a few days with her. 
everything is arranged, Rupert. I was only 
rst a little puzzled about so many horses; 
know there is nothing I dislike so much as 
ber people's servants in my house, especially 
10 are so spoiled and pampered: however, 
use in talking to you «bout that, so if you 
objections we can now all go to Hellbrumi 

entrance into the garden atHellbrunn caused 
of commotion which was particularly grati- 

the Baroness. The tables were all occupied, 

was immediately procured from the house, 
few minutes she and her nieces were the 
of all observers," and surrounded by officers 

-ank and age. 

t became acquainted with them all in an 
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astonishingly short time; and then, looking round aoc 
perceiving his firiends of the year before, he went t^ 
them, and not only appeared but was glad to S8^ 
them, from Colonel Bockenheim and his daughter, t^ 
the Bomstedts who lodged on the second floor of liS 
aunf s house. After having obtained a few words aa^ 
a great many blushes from the youthful daughter s 
the latter, he proposed accompanying them to see tk 
water-works, on condition that Mademoiselle JosephiK 
would promise to walk beside him, and tell him ho 
to avoid the usual shower-baths bestowed on strange 
for the amusement of the public. Willingly she pin 
mised, and it would be hard to say whether the Bon 
stedts* exultation or his aunt^s annoyance was t£ 
greater as he walked off with them. 

"Was there ever any one so tiresome as Rupert?^ 
cried the Baroness, looking afker him; "he alwifi 
chooses to bestow his attentions on the very people! 
wish him to avoid!'' 

"He is bestowing them on one of the prettiest giili 
in Salzburg,'' answered an officer, laughing. "It is* 

great pity we are to lose her so soon You hxtt 

of course heard of the silent wooing and sudden b^ 
trothal?" 

No; they knew nothing about the matter. 

"In fact," said the officer, "it is our newest news; 
for it was only last Sunday, in this very garden, that 
the Bomstedt family assembled round one of tho80 
tables to eat cakes and drink coffee in the usual qastt* 
titles, and at a neighbouring table a solitary strangtf 
sat, and ate and drank also; but while doing so, he 
amused himself watching the Bomstedts, and taking • 
very serious kind of fancy to the charming little per 
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>ii of the fair Josephine. When they rose to return 
ome, he rose too, followed them, and as they were 
bout to enter their house, he suddenly addressed the 
oong lady's father, and, having taken him aside, told 

im who and what he was, and demanded his 

aaghter's hand in marriage! Herr Bomstedt stared 
little, bowed very politely, requested he would have 
^e kindness to call for an answer in a couple of days, 
nd then, walking up stairs, informed his family with- 
out circumlocution of all that had been said." 

**And and," said Fernanda, "what was her 

mswer?" — "Her answer was an unanswerable query, 
consisting of but two words," replied the officer, laugh- 
^. "She merely said, 'Why not?' and as no one 
sould say why not, she is to be married some time 
aext month." * 

An exceedingly moderate degree of surprise was 
Daanifested, a few questions followed, a jest or two 
&l)out the unusually handsome face and figure of the 
silent adorer not having been unobserved by the young 
Wy even in the garden, some remarks, not worth re- 
'^rding, of love at first sight; and then Cyrilla leaned 
*^k in her chair, heedless of all the attentions lavished 
^T^ her, or receiving them with a listlessness which 
^any supposed affectation, while Fernanda poured out 
fte coffee, discussed its merits in a very satisfactory 
'lUumer, explained the way in which the Hellbrunn 
^apfen (cakes) were made, and how they should be 
torn asunder instead of being cut, and received the 
laughing congratulations of Colonel Bockenheim and 
bis daughter on her progress in German cookery with 
I very good grace. 

• Pact. 
CyriUa, I. 19 



answered, laughing. "Not all Mademoise] 
TamiDgs could keep me out of the peri 
80 irresistible were the wondering uptun 
open moatha jnst when the secret spring 
and the water gashed from hundreds 
apertures upon them." 

"I think the whole concern tiresome : 
said the Baroness; "it does not in the 
me seeing half-a-dozen peasants pursui 
spouts!" 

"Yet it amused me to see their e£F< 
from them," said Rupert. "I wish they 
me as showman for a week or two." 

"What a droll idea!" exclaimed Ma 
Bockenheim, who was standing behim 
choir, endeavouring to appear very intimj 

"I think the falls of water over th( 
fresk flowers very pretty," said Cyrilla 
like glass that had become alive." 

"If you had ever seen any really hs 
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itself according to circumstances,^! confess, witliout 
l^esitation, that all I have just seen has ])oth pleased 
9iok^ amnsed me,, even to the two little tortoises tSkt 
teep perpetuallj spitting at e&ch. other!" i^ 
"EupertI" 

"I am quite serious, I assure you. . I^jeasureis in 
oiXTselves, and not in the things around /us. 'troen 
OTxe is disposed to mirth, the most trifling object^f- 
foirds amusement; when in a happy temper, thera^are 
fe^w things that fail to give pleasure. I avoifLijEJl 
i^aental comparisons that interfqicSnth prgfient gra^^ 
c«.tion, whether thej concern beauties of n^^ure o^Sift. 
^V^hen at Versailles, I did not think of 4he Bcegfiry 
••^d mountains here; nor, wh^n Here, will I thinlrtof 
*^li« water-works and fountains of VersailldsV ^ 

"In short," said Count Glaneck, "vou are -de- 
*^^Jrmined to enjoy everything withput alloyf' ^^ 

"Precisely; apd those who do otherwifl!^ lose' iluch 
pleasure, I suspect. I pity people wher^tum aNI'ay 
^m a realljr well composed, well paij^d mol|m 
picture, because it is not equal to some jJorreggi^ or 
Bembrandt they had seen somewhere else. No^ a 
picture must be very indifferent indeed iwt to aflford 
me some sort of gratification; and as to ny^sic, though 
perhaps I can appreciate it hedAer than ap^thing ^Ise, 
a hurdy-gurdy, provided it be in order saA playel by 
a picturesque-looking Savoyardfl^py, ciSi give me l^ery 
sincere satisfaction." "♦ 

^I like this idea," said Fernanda, "and shall en- 
deavour to act on it in future; but how few people 
have these enviably elastic mindsl/* 

''^More than choose to acknowledge il^" answered 
Bnpert "People will not avow their gp3.tification at 
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mediocritj, because they feel it might be suppo 
they were ignorant that something better was 
dSaable." 

*'An absurd weakness,^' said Fernanda. 

"Bather say vanity," rejoined Rupert; "and, a 

all, .one of the most harmless of vanities. The w 

kiu is perhaps that which produces a craving 

things beyond our reach — a discontent that leaf 

or^together spoils the enjoyments of life 

from a portion of this vanity not one in a thousam 
€fv^r wholly emancipated." 

;••'•* What nonsense!" exclaimed the Baroness; "j 
val^ty had»« anything^ to do with admiring or not 
miting insignificant T^atqr-works!" 

^ "I don't think you quite understand Rupert... 
began Fernanda. 

*^ don*t want to understand him. I hate nKM 
zing, in a place of this kind." 

'*'^*And yet," said Rupert, assuming an air of m 
grivity as be looked round him, "and yet, jusl 
su6h places^ in summer assemblies of this kind, 
teil^tation to do so is great; especially on vanity, wl 
presents itself here in so many different forms." 

•"Perhaps so; but you might just as well tall 
thiiway in a baJl-room as here." 

1*1 hav4 not time at a ball," said Rupert. "Ei 
I am too busy *dancing, ■ or too much occupied with 
owij vanities to observe others." 

f"Is it possible," cried Mademoiselle de Bool 
heim, with a silly sim|)er, "is it possible that men 
vain in ball-rooms? I thought it was only wo 

who were young or handsome who had a right t< 

* Iff 
vain! 
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"I am inclined to dispute the right of either man or 
voman,'^ answered Rupert; *^but I believe the quality 
teelf is very equally divided between them." 

"And do you mean to say that you care about — 
^-bout people admiring — or — or liking you — and 
^hing to dance with you, and all that!" 

^^Most certainly — and you cannot be more flattered 
^t receiving our attentions, than we are in perceiving 
heir effects, of which we can judge with surprising 
Ucety." 

*^I think, Adlerkron, you are making very unneces- 
^ confessions," observed Count Glaneck, smiling. 

^^Mademoiselle de Bockenheim has taken advantage 
^ my simplicity," said Rupert, "but the rest shall be 
•^^de to my cousins, who, I rather expect, will accom- 
^ftiiy me to the Monat-schloss (Month Castle), which 
^ey tell me is so called from having been built by an 
^ntric Englishman in exactly thirty days." 

He looked at Cyrilla, but she did not move until 
lesired to do so by the Baroness. Notwithstanding 
118 explanation, she had discovered the lurking hope 
hat had induced him voluntarily to become an inmate 
•f his aunfs house; knew there was but one line of 
onduct henceforth for her, and resolved to pursue it 
teadily. She accompanied her cousin, but so con- 
sientiously avoided any renewal 6f their former un- 
3served intercourse, that Rupert, piqued and irritated, 
imed completely to Fernanda, not only for the re- 
lainder of that day, but also the succeeding ones; 
ad Cyrilla soon found herself in the isolated position 
lat she had endeavoured to obtain, but which, to an 
ffectionate disposition such as hers, was infinitely 
ainful. 
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All Fernanda's spare time was thenceforwA 
deyoted to Rupert: she sang with him, talked to kii 
and walked with him more than CTrilla herself ba 
done at Freilands. She seemed to delight in h 
gaiety, entered into all his plans of amusement, as 
received gratefully, and without hesitation, not on) 
all the attentions and presents he was disposed 1 
bestow on her, but also those which Cyrilla thongl 
it her d^nty to decline; and at length the latter, wil 
a mixture of feelings which she found it impossib 
to understand, began to contemplate Kupert as' H 
future husband of her sister. All the advantages 
so desirable a connexion rose distinctly before her; i 
his estimable qualities became evident; all she had er 
heard in his praise recurred to her memory. Of ll 
sister's happiness she felt perfectly assured, and yet- 
her satisfaction was not as unalloyed as she thought 
ought to be. She endeavoured quietly, and as i 
supposed imperceptibly, to absent herself from tl 
drawing-room; but though she merely took her wori 
book, or drawing materials into the adjoining apartmen 
in which her aunt and Count Glaneck were sittioj 
and that the doors of communication still continued opei 
the change was disagreeable to Eupert, and he loc 
began to ride into Salzburg and make engagemen 
there, not unfrequently dining with the officers, « 
joining them in hunting excursions, which prolonged li 
absence to several days. His aunt was first surprise 
then offended; said that he made a hotel of her houi 
leaving her his grooms and horses; going off and comb 
back just as suited his convenience — all very well 

but she would have an explanation with him ti 

very next time they met. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The projected explanation did not take place, 
Although the day on which Rupert returned, after 
^ long absence in the Tyrol, was of that description 
generally chosen by the Baroness for "explanations," 
specially with her nieces, lawyer, steward, or house- 
keeper. It was one of those days on which the 
"Urometer falls suddenly to wind and rain, and no 
^Pping of impatient fingers will raise the quicksilver 
^^^Jx to the convex form that admits of hope. The 
*^ ^as perceptibly warm, the sky blue, the sun shining 
'^^ightly — no one but a weather-wise inhabitant of 
Salzburg could have watched with an eye of suspicion 
"^^ small white cloud that hung so lightly over the 
"Ovarian mountains in the west, and which, like the 
"^'8t thought of evil, seemed to the careless unworthy 
^^ consideration; but while windless sunshine glowed 
^ound the villa, the atmosphere in which the cloud 
hovered was evidently in commotion, moving back- 
"^ards and forwards, its size imperceptibly increased, 
and at length, like a long dark serpent, it began to 
wind itself round the summit of the nearest mountain, 
behind which, about the same time, masses of heavy 
threatening clouds rose, and slowly crept along the 
sky. Rupert, who was in an open carriage on the 
road beneath, with some friends, first laughed at their 
predictions of storm, rain, and hail; but no sooner 
perceived the sun covered and the gloom momentarily 
increasing, than he became as willing as the others 
to hurry forward. He drove at a furious rate into 
Balzburg, reached it before the storm commenced; but 
such is the perverseness of human nature when in the 
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form of young and daring men, that Kupert, deligbte 
with the excitement, after haying left his companion 
at the gate of the barracks, determined to go at one 
to his aunt's. Eemonstrances were vain, he gave th 
rein to his half-frightened, half-irritated horses, ant 
reached the river-side just as the thunder began t 
roll, and the wind swept in long gusts along the rose 
bending the trees and raising whirlwinds of doa 
Unable to see more than a few yards before him, it 
heads of the leaders not unfrequently invisible, and hi 
light carriage swinging from side to side with ead 
motion of the bounding horses, ho was more rejoice 
than he would, perhaps have chosen to acknowledge 
when he reached the turn to the Baroness's vilk 
Short as was the remaining way, he was completly irfli 
Jiirough before he reached the house, and was obliged 
^t once to take refuge in his room. 

As he was leisurely completing an unusually 
elaborate toilet, and carefully endeavouring to erase the 
traces of some days' neglect from his long moustache^ 
his aunt sent to request that he would '*come to hei 
without a moment's delay," but, accustomed to sodi 
messages from her, he attached no sort of importance 
to it, and descended half an hour afterwards to the 
drawing-room without the slightest presentiment thai 
the storm within doors was scarcely inferior to tha 
without. 

The Baroness was walking up and down the apart 
ment waving her pocket-handkerchief, and speakinj 
loudly and angrily. Cyrilla bent over some alpin 
flowers which were scattered on the table befoi 
her, and unconsciously played with them; while h( 
eyes were anxiously fixed on her sister, who stoo 
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near the window apparently unmoved, her arms 
slightly crossed, her head erect, gazing at the falling 
^n as intently as if endeavouring to count the 

*^0, Kupert," exclaimed his aunt the moment he 
appeared, "never did you arrive more opportunely. 
^8 the head of our family, you have a right to give 
^n opinion on occasions of this kind; and though 
"ernanda says it will be a matter of indifference to 
^<>u whom she may marry " 

"A matter of indifference to me I" cried Eupert, 
'iJHing quickly to his cousin; "nothing concerning 
'^rnanda can ever be a matter of indifference to me: 
*id as to whom she may marry," he added gaily, 
I think there are so very few worthy of her, that I 
sel tempted to refuse my consent beforehand." 

"No jesting, Rupert," cried his aunt impatiently: 

this is no jesting matter I assure you, — even 

3ount Glaneck, who was present when I received the 

etter, seemed quite shocked at the very idea of such 

I thing!" 

"Indeed! Then he is not the man we are about 
D refuse?" 

"Can you not be serious for five minutes, Rupert? 
^ne would really suppose you might be so at least, 
'hen one of your nearest relations is about to make 
most odious and unsuitable connexion." 

"Fernanda is the last person in the world likely to 
anything of that kind," said Rupert composedly. 
My confidence in her is unbounded." 

"And yet she has just declared her intention of 
larrying Colonel BockenheimI" 
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** Colonel Bockenbeim!" repeated Rupert, ami 
"I — I never thought of him." 

"Nor I," said his aunt, "nor anj of us — not i 
Fernanda herself, most probably, until about an 1 
ago, when I received a letter demanding her h 
and asking what I was disposed to settle on he 
the first instance! Pirst or last, not a florin, 
a kreutzer; I will not even give her the burgher 
trousseau befitting the station for which she seen 
have so decided a predilection.^* 

"The predilection is, in this case I should sup] 
for the man,*' observed Bupert, gravely. 

"Ah, bah! How can a girl of her age feel i 
thing of the kind for an elderly, bald-headed, 
sioned colonel of dragoons, — a widower, witi 
title or connexion, or ** 

"As to that,** said Rupert, "in these enlighti 
days prejudices respecting rank are . .** 

'* Don't talk revolutionary nonsense,** cried his t 
interrupting him angrily; "but remember that 
are the head of an ancient family, and ought to p 
out to Fernanda that she is about to demean he 
and all of us. One would really imagine you ^ 
disposed to agree with her in thinking it quil 
desirable match.** 

"By no means,*' cried Rupert, hastily. "I - 
cannot approve — wish I mean to say — that ii 
in short, I think, instead of speaking scoffingl; 
Colonel Bockenheim, it would be better to talk res 
ably to Fernanda." 

"Talk to her in any way you please,'* said 
aunt; "perhaps you may make more impressioi 
her than I have dotoe; but don't listen to anyt 
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maj say about her dependent situation or wanting 
a home." 

^^Excuse me," said Rupert, **but I think if she 
listen to us we are bound to listen to her." 

*^But it is not true. I am quite willing to let her 
live with me, and have told her repeatedly that I have 
^0 sort of objection to having her in my house." 

**I dare say not; but the question is, whether or 
iiot she choose to remain in it. Fernanda, will you 
forgive my interference — will you allow me to oflPer 
advice?" 

"She must — she shall," cried his aunt. "It is 
yoxac duty to interfere on this occasion, and I insist on 
your doing so." 

"Dreadful responsibility," exclaimed Eupert, half 
^Ughiog as she left the room; "but we are not going 
to act tableaux for . your amusement I can tell you," 
be added, nodding to her, and then quietly and care- 
fully closing the doors between the rooms. 

"Now, Fernanda," he said, seating himself with 
Qock deliberation in a large arm-chair, "you see that 
lecessity, and my aunt^s commands, compel me to 
Bcture you. Come here and listen to the suggestions 
f prudence, and the words of warning offered you by 
the head of your family.' " 

But Fernanda stood immovable, determination le- 
ible in every feature of her face. 

"You look uncommonly refractory," he continued: 
will you not favour me with your confidence, and let 
le know the particulars of this equally strange and 
udden matrimonial project?" 

"All this may be very amusing to you, Rupert," 
aid Fernanda petulantly, as she threw herself into 
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the nearest chair, *^bat, nnfortunatelj, / cannot find 
it so." 

'^Nonsense I you don^t mean to saj that yon attach, 
any importance to what my aunt has said?" 
"No, nor to what yon may say either." 
"Why, this is actual rebellion!" cried Eupert, 
rolling his chair towards hers, so as to have a fall 
view of her face. "O, you are in earnest, real down- 
right earnest I perceive, and — I — must believe all 
that my aunt has said." 

Fernanda turned her head away from him, and 
remained silent. 

"Will you or will you not speak to me?" he asked, 
after a pause. 

"I — cannot." 

"And why? Just fancy me your — your — 
grandfather, or something of that sort, for the next j 
half-hour." 

"My grandfather! that would be a stretch of the 
imagination." 

"Brother I should have said, perhaps, but that 
is too romantic for me, and rather dangerous into the 
bargain." 

"Dangerous?" 

"Yes, make-believe brothers so often turn into 
lovers you know." 

"Do they?" said Fernanda with ill-concealed em- 
ba^assment, as she played with a bracelet that Eupert 
had given her the day after his arrival. 

"In novels always, at least as far as my experielice 
goes; and novels they say are, or ought to be, pictnjres 
of life. I have often wished for sisters, that is, real 
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sisters, and rejoiced that I had something so nearly 
resembling them as cousins." 

^'I should not have thought so/' said Fernanda. 
f on did not show any inclinsftion to see or know us 
after our return to Germany." 

She was surprised at the impression these words 
Qtade on him. More than a minute elapsed before he 
^i gravely: "My dilatoriness was severely punished; 
•* prejudiced Cyrilla against me — and — you too 
'®ein not to have forgotten or forgiven it." 

Pemanda attempted to deny this, but she stam- 
■^ered and became confused. He did not perceive it, 
*^d continued quietly: "0, I know you have both 
darned to tolerate me, — most people contrive to do 
^^t some way or other; but you know I wished for 
^mething more, and aspired to what you profess to 
s«l for Colonel Bockenheim." 

"Colonel Bockenheim " repeated Fernanda, 

[er colour increasing, and her embarrassment so evi- 
dent, that Rupert at last became aware of it, and 
^d: 

"Excuse my having doubted the possibility of your 

)eing determined to marry him I begin to fear 

hat I may offend you, if I say that it seems odd to 

ae your finding anything congenial or attrac- 

ive in a man so so " 

"So very dull as Colonel Bockenheim, you would 
ay," interrupted Fernanda. "It is true, he is not gay 
r handsome, or young; but I think I shall be able to 
ke him tolerably well before long, and " 

"My dear Fernanda, if you only tolerate, or hope 
1 time to tolerate the man, I can sincerely join my 
unt in endeavouring to dissuade you from a mar- 
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riage so little likely to conduce to joxa happiness: let 
her write the answer to his letter that she wishes.'* 

"If you could put yourself into my place, Rupert, 
for half- an -hour, you would speak differently. Bo* j 
member, I am poor and plain, and most uncomfortably 
situated here. Gyrilla will probably return to Exfori; 
Melanie and the President have both urged her to do 
so, and then I shall be alone in this house — alooB 
with my aunt, without any one to care for me, or anj 
one that I can care for near me; but you cannot ev6l 
imagine the dreariness of such an existence.^* 

"I think I can," answered Rupert, musingly; "W 

a is it not possible to find some one more suitrf 

to you than this Colonel Bockenheim?" 

"You mean in point of rank?" 

"I mean in every way." 

"Perhaps so; but you forget that I must be choMB. 
Ugly women have even less chance of choice thtt 
others; and the sooner they learn to admire and lovO} 
without expecting a return, the better for them." 

"The better for us all," said Eupert: "there art .1 
few who have not at one time or other experiencei | 
something of the kind." 

"You have not, I am sure," said Fernanda. 

"Your doubt would be very flattering if I wert 
not aware that you knew the contrary to be the case." 

**I I know nothing I ." 

"Is it possible that Cyrilla did not tell you?" 

Every trace of colour forsook Fernanda's features, 
as she looked inquiringly towards the end of the 
room, where her sister sat. Cyrilla avoided her glance, 
by laying her head on the arm extended along the 
table before her, and as she did so her long fak 
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lets mixed oddlj with the wild flowers scattered 

I it. 

i pause ensued; Rupert broke it by saying: "There 

) use in talking of that now; it was the first great 

ppointment of my life — the second has been the 

)very, that even the friendship which I hoped 

d always exist between us has since been altogether 

drawn on Cyrilla's side." 

Perhaps he expected this last assertion to be con- 

cted; he watched eagerly his cousin's motionless 
for a few moments, and then turned completely 

^ from her. 

'We have wandered from our subject, Fernanda; 
between my own concerns and yours, I now feel 

tie- confused. As well as I can understand, how- 
it seems that the wish to leave my aunt's protec- 
as she calls it, is sufficiently strong to make you 

Qg to accept that of any other person then, 

not mine?" 

I^ernanda shook her head despondingly. 

The whole excellence of this plan never struck 

intil this moment," he continued, pushing his chair 

close to hers. 

Impossible, Eupert, unless you were mar- 

But don't you think, just at first, an elderly re- 
1 would do as well as a wife? An aunt of my 

er's might be induced to live with us with 

on certain conditions " 

Fernanda hesitated; indefinite but pleasant visions 
upert's house and Eupert's self rose before her, 
for a moment her feelings overpowered her judg- 
. She approached her sister, and, placing her 
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hand on her shoulder, bent down, and whispered^-; 

"What do 70U think, Cyrilla? Can we ? ought ' 

we ?" 

"/ cannot, / ought not,** answered Cyrilla, lookinf 
up sorrowfully. 

"Ask her if she choose to live at Freilands," bM 
Rupert, "if I promise never to go there?" 

"No," said Fernanda; "she is right — it wodi 
never answer." 

"Then," said Rupert, with some impatience, '*yM 
must now point out to me in what way I can be fl\ 
use to you " 

"You can do nothing for us," said Fernanda, ttr] 
gaining her usual decision of manner; "we must totj 
for ourselves." 

"And, a what do you mean to do ab( 

Bockenheim?" 

"My aunt may write what she pleases — thatillr': 
in civil terms." 

"O, she will be civil enough, I have no doubt, n 
she most probably wishes to retain him for her Tfinter 
whist-table. You will not mind meeting him, 1 sup 
pose?" 

"Not at all," answered Fernanda, calmly; "of 
aunt was quite right when she said I had never tlioug^ 
of him until about two hours ago." 

"There is something in this business that I do not 
yet understand," said Rupert; "you must have hd 
some hidden motive for pretending to wish to many 
Bockenheim; that it was pretence I have no longer i 
doubt I" 

"Not so much as you suppose," said Femandai i 
sudden flush passing across her face. "I have 19' 
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red to many as soon as I can, in order to leave 
I house. Common sense tells me that my choice 
I be greatly restricted; I do not particularly like, 
neither do I at all dislike, Colonel Bocken- 
n " 

"Perhaps you do particularly like some one else,** 
I Rupert, quickly. 

"Perhaps I do." 

"Ah!" cried Eupert; "now I know where we are. 

other men having become indifferent to us, or 

m any way bearing a comparison with our para- 
, we . . . : . ." 

*' Spare me, Rupert," cried Fernanda, with ill-con- 
ed emotion; "from you at least I never expected 
n or ridicule." 

"Nothing was further from my thoughts," said Ru- 
, apologetically; "I assure you I have such a high 
don of your sense and judgment, that I am con- 
ied whoever you think worth liking must be a ca- 
1 fellow, and I quite long to be acquainted with 
Perhaps I know him already. Have I not seen 

here? Just tell me his name, and leave me to 
lage the rest." 

"There is nothing to manage," answered Fernanda, 
I forced composure; "he has never thought of me, 

I more than suspect is attached to some 

else." 

"You may be mistaken," said Rupert, musingly; 

may have motives for silence unknown to yoi;i; 

as to his never having thought of you, I cannot 
jve it." 
Pemanda looked up suddenly, watched her cousin's 

iUa. /. 20 
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thonghtfal mien intentlj for a few seconds, and thenr 
left the room. 

He rose, approached Cjrilla, and said, almost r^ 
a whisper: '*She imagines him attached to my aant; 
cannot believe anything so preposterous.** 

"Whom do 70U mean?" 

"Glaneck." 

"0 no; he does not care for any one particnhurlj 
and comes here from habit." 

"Others may have done so, but Glaneck is not 4 
man likely to spend day after day here, if it were not 
either on your account or Femanda^s; but per- 
haps he prefers you?" 

"Certainly not; if he have a preference it is for her. 

"Then it must be as I have long supposed, and/, 
will find out the state of the case this very evening.** 

"0 no, pray don't; you will only make thecoi-i 
fusion greater." 

"There will be no confusion at all now." 

"There will, and of the most disagreeable kind. I' 
entreat of you to let the matter rest, and never to 
speak of it again." 

"Impossible, Cyrilla! If I do, Fernanda will mak 
some inconsiderate marriage that she may repent f 
the rest of her life. Things of that kind are qn' 
common in our family, though none of us have b' 
supposed deficient in intellect. I could name a do 
Adlerkrons, men and women, who have married 
most inconceivably hasty and thoughtless manner: 
might really think it were hereditary!" 

Cyrilla began to have some misgivings on thif 
ject herself, but she did not attempt to speak unf 
saw Bupert at the door leading into her aunt's 
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r^Yoom; then she sprang towards him, and laying her 
^f3 on his arm, entreated of him to wait a moment 

**only one moment.*' 

**A whole hour if you wish it," said Bupert, turn- 
? back 8I0WI7, and watching with some surprise her 
*^ing colour. 

"I don't know whether or not I ought to speak. 

* • . . Perhaps it is wrong to betray Fernanda 

^t: to prevent unpleasant mistakes, and — and — 

omote her happiness, I must tell you that 

«... I am sure she did not mean did 

^t think of Count Glaneck just now." 

"I am sorry to hear it — Polyak, perhaps?" 

"0, no." 

"Who then?" 

"I believe I think I am almost 

rtire it was yow." 

"What!" he exclaimed, drawing her towards the 
nndow, and looking inquiringly in her face — "What 
lo you mean?" 

"I mean that Fernanda likes you," she answered 
lUrriedly; "and oh, Bupert, if you could " 

"N-o, Cyrilla, I can-not. I like Fernanda 

— like her as you like me — do you understand? 

md she I trust, feels the same regard for me, 

ut nothing else, I am convinced. How much more 
robable is it that she who is so rational should have 
ttached herself to Glaneck, whom she has known a 
rhole year, and seen every day, and almost all day, 
uring that time, than to me an acquaintance of a few 
reeks, of whom she knows little or nothing?" 

^^But one becomes so intimate with you in a short 
ime," said Cyrilla; and she added with a slight blush, 

20* 
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'^aad 70a certainly did at first pay her very maikel 
attention.*' 

**Not more than I do to any woman who sings well 
and talks agreeably.** 

**I am afraid she was not aware of this habit of 
yours." 

*^The misunderstanding, if there be one,** said Bn.' 
pert, ''arose from her not knowing my luckless attadf^ 
ment to you; but I am still inclined to suspect tl 
Glaneck ** 

**I assure you,** said Cyrilla, 'Hhat he comefi b 
merely to talk to my aunt.** 

"Polyak did I believe,'* rejoined Rupert; "but k 
was still young enough to admire elderly womei»* 
Glaneck is long past all that: his regiment leaves in ^ 
few weeks. Perhaps he wished to defer an explanatio** 
until just before his departure. For a variety rf 

reasons I can imagine that possible I wondtf 

what my aunt will say: she can scarcely object to so 
unexceptionable a partis 

"You talk as if it were quite a settled thing!" 

"I am greatly mistaken if it be not so this eveor 
ing,'* replied Eupert, smiling. "Glaneck, I know, 
has long been in search of a wife, or, as he amiably 
expresses it, *a mother for his children;' and, if F«* 
nanda thought old Bockenheim^s proposal worth conr 
sideration, she is not likely to refuse a better man. 
Reserve on her part would be ridiculous, after the veiy 
decided declaration of matrimonial intentions that she 
has just made I" 

"Rupert," said Cyrilla reproachfully, "you are 
laughing at her.** 

"By no means. She is as prudent as I expected 
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)nnd yon a year ago, when yon proved far 
mtic than even Melanie herself!^' 
are evidently displeased with us both,** said 
and may call me romantic or anything you 
do not say Fernanda is prudent in a tone 
a look that changes ihe meaning into 

ise," said Rupert, quietly. "Fernanda will 

her imagination run away with her reason. 

3s are moderate, therefore likely to be fnl- 

[ she has every chance of being a contented 

srfectly happy woman." 

is moment a servant appeared to announce 

The doors were widely opened, and the Ba- 

nediately approached Rupert. 

ight," he said, nodding his head. 

p'ou mean that she has given him up alto- 

you may despatch a courier into Salzburg 
; you please." 
you much difficulty?" 
i whatever: she did not care about him. 

Glaneck? I thought I jsaw him pass the 
ist now. Don^t say anything to him about 
s having even for an hour intended to accept 
sal." 

3urse not," said the Baroness. "He seemed to 
Lstonished at Colonel Bockenheim's effrontery 
ling one of my nieces! Quite annoyed about 
•e you!" 
re say he was." 

though obliged to return to Salzburg," she 
, "he said that nothing should prevent his 
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;hing his right hand, "if you will consent to 

lain gold ring on one of these fingers." 

at or ten years hence we will talk about that," 

Rupert, composedly; "and I shall not forget 
r, as I have never seen any place so well 
or spending a lune de miel as this — no long 
^ corridors and endless suites of rooms, where 
30 each other, but everything nice, compact, 
I. The boudoir for moments of sentiment; 
idah for vows of eternal love though I 

the view from both is so grand, so sublime, J 

ould serve to remind one continually of the \ 

ince of one*s self, and all one's sayings and | 

1 
ver found that the view reminded me of any ! 

ig," said the Baroness. "Our sayings and \ 

e very often of great importance to ourselves, 

unfrequently to others also,'* she added, 
towards Cyrilla, who, leaning against the (\ 

as twisting a branch of honey-suckle round 
This speech, which was intended as a sort 
2h to Rupert, was followed by a pause, and |t< 

repeated: "Yes; of great importance to others ; 
had known as much as I do now, I would 

-^e allowed Cyrilla to go to Freilands." 

sh," said Cyrilla, wifiiout looking up, "that 

this moment on the stone balcony there, and \ 

)eside me." i 

kve heard so much about that balcony," said \ 

"and the lime-tree walk, and the lai^e, that \ 

not know something of the country in which i 

is situated, I should have supposed the place \ 

paradise." jl 



I* 
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'^Melanie and Cjrilla contrived to n 
gay/* said Rupert; **I have seldom speii 
more agreeably than I did there last year. 

"And I, never," said Cyrilla. 

"Bat it seems 70a left all your gai( 
piness in the balcony and lime-tree wall 
annt, pointedly, "and returned to us qui 
being." 

"Into the time that has since interve 
misery of my whole life has been crowdei 
rilla, in a low melancholy voice, quite ui 
the various constructions put upon her 
aunt and Count Glaneck looked towards '. 
they supposed the principal cause of her 
and seeing that he was apparently altogetl 
by the preparations for lighting a cigar, tl 
no slight degree of indignation, and the 
sensible fellow," very nearly escaped the 
good-natured Count. 

With all the tranquillity of consciou 
Rupert continued his occupation, and t 
Glaneck to follow his example, began to 
down the still wet gravel walks of the .gai 

The Baroness looked at the saturated 
dripping trees and shrubs, then at her ver 
and hesitated whether or not she shouh 
She was one of those women who find it i 
imagine that their society can ever be una 
a not uncommon error of those of her se 
been remarkable for beauty in their you 
which makes them excessively troublesc 
later years. On the present occasion, fo 
Rupert's equanimity, the Baroness heard 
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Hskenheim had just arrived, and requested to speak 
her. She tamed to Fernanda and observed, *^Ba- 
Et has told me that you have decided on refusing 
s most unsuitable marriage — I shall manage it in 
^ least offensive way possible, and intend to propose 
Continuance of Colonel B6ckenheim*s visits, which 
A prevent any one from suspecting what has oc- 
*red. The less that is said or known about affairs 
this kind, when they are not of a brilliant descrip- 
a, the better." 

"Under any circumstances, the less said about them 
^ better," answered Fernanda, as her aunt swept past 
1^ with an air of importance. 

"I hope you really think what you have just said, 
^anda," observed Cyrilla, wh^n they were alone, 
e, in that case, I need not fear your displeasure for 
^ silence concerning Rupert" 

"You need not fear it, though surprised for a mo- 
^nt, and not agreeably, on consideration I approve 

it. I think every woman is bound in honour to 
eserve a secret of that kind, when a man, by ,& 
rect appeal to herself, gives her the power of judg- 
*• and answering without restraint. ^I believe — I 
pe I should have acted in the same way, had I been 
ed. With a little more experience in these matters, 
might have conjectured that you were the attraction 
it brought and kept Bupert here, but your manner 
vaxds him has been so unembarrassed, and so nearly 
rdering on indifference, that a more observant per- 
L than I am might have been deceived." 

"Then I deceived while endeavouring to avoid 
^eit My object was to prove to Rupert that change 
circumstances had produced no change of feelings." 
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"I suppose you have acted properly," said Fe^ 
nanda, "but I have little doubt that time will pro- 
duce the change he so evidently expects." 

"Time," said Cyrilla, sorrowfully, "can do nothing 
but add to my wretchedness." 

"And is it possible you still continue to care fof 
that worthless Zomdorff?" cried Fernanda. "Had 
I been in your place, I should have hated him long 
ago." 

"I, too, have thought at times that I almost hate! ;j 
him," answered Cyrilla, with a sigh, "especially 
lately." 

"Perhaps," said Fernanda, bending forwards, ani;j 
vainly endeavouring to catch her sister's eye, "pfl^ 
haps you have lately begun to transfer your regard tB. 
Rupert?" 

"No, no, no," cried Cyrilla, quickly, "certainly, 
not — I never thought of such a thing — I would 
not be guilty of such weakness for any considenc 
tion." 

"Guilty I" repeated her sister; "I should think there 
was neither guilt nor weakness in preferring Hupert to 
all other men." 

"Oh, of course not " 

"That is," said Fernanda, correcting herself, "ud^ 
til one is married to some one else." 

"The idea of marriage has strongly taken posses- 
sion of your mind," observed Cyrilla. 

"It has," replied Fernanda; "and as we are alone, 
I do not hesitate to confess that I have resolved to 
accept the next eligible offer, even if but a second 
edition of Colonel Bockenheim. Had my mother lived, 
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ive thought and acted difPerently; hut as to 
le best years of my life in the capacity of 
to my aunt, it is a thing to which I will 
; if I can help it; besides/' she added, 
Br voice, and coming so close to her sister, 
.me branch of honeysuckle served as play- 
oth, "besides, though we are perfectly con- 
the — actual — correctness of my aunt's 
fe, others think ill, and speak disrespect- 
3r, and being an inmate of her house is 
I disadvantage to us. What resource have 
t marriage?" 

did not attempt to answer, and Fernanda 
''Like you, Cyrilla, I have had a short 
irst love, but, more fortunate than you, I 
ned from it quietly and naturally, and no- 
ins but a faint recollection of hopes, doubts, 
all the creation of my own fancy — never- 
has made me more than ever conscious of 
e position." 
are not more desolate than I am," said 

" answered Fernanda; "for I feel myself 

in the world." 

nobody?" asked Cyrilla, forcing a smile; 
action worthless?" 

m be of little use to each other — the very 
leath us is only ours so long as our aunt 

to stand on it," answered Fernanda, bit- 
not mean that — I only think that as long 
ard for each other continues undiminished, 

quite desolate." 
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'^I do not wish to reproach you, Cyrilla; but i 
is no use in trying to conceal that your affection 
me has greatly diminished since your visit to the o 
of Germany; but you have gained Melanie, and 
has a home to offer you! She has never prop 
my going to .live with her; I do not even knowi 
ther or not I am named in those long letters thai 
receive from her so fi^uently. I only hope she 
not the folly to foster any remnant of interest w 
you may still feel for Count Zomdorff; it woaU 
most unpardonable, most culpable! Listen to the 
advice I can offer you, Cyrilla: banish that 1 
avaricious man from your mind, and turn to Ba] 
in promoting his happiness, you will secure your i 
Believe me," she added, while tears started to 
eyes, "I say this without any of the worldly moA 
which you invariably attribute to me." 

"I know it," answered Cyrilla: "I wish I 
never been out of the reach of your advice; it w 
have saved me incalculable misery." 

^^With some resolution and constant employnM 
said Fernanda, "I believe that any rational wo 
can in time overcome a hopeless affection; and 
case such as yours, where the object has provei 
unworthy, I can scarcely imagine any difficulty n 
ever. Such conduct would have been to me a vv 
uprooting of all regard; and the best remedy is 
transplanting it into a better soil." 

"Have none of your plants ever withered and 
from uprooting and transplanting?" asked Cy 
with a melancholy smile, as she saw her sister 
towards a collection of exotics, especial objects o 
care, but which, having been sunk in the earth fo 



immer months, liad been obliged to bear the brunt 
^the past storm. Either they had been snMcientlj 
BDt and broken to require all her attention, or she 
iihed to end a ccmversation which was useless and 
unfuL The question remained unanswered, and 
ben Cjnilla saw her little pale hands wandering 
Bsily among the wrecks of leaves and blossoms, she 
Dned into the house with a sigh of regret that her 
tterest in such inanimate objects had almost entirely 
)ased. 

Nearly an hour afterwards Bupert found his cousin 
31 occupied with her injured plants. He stood be- 
de her for a few minutes, silently watching her, but, 
Reiving that she had no intention of either looking 
p or ceasing her occupation, he observed, in a low 
>ice, "Fernanda, I want to speak to you." 

** Speak .* I can listen to you and tie up these 

tchsias at the same time. Did you ever see anything 
> beautiful as this fulgens? the flowers are quite 
irmilion coloured; and this dear little rmcrophylla^ 
ill so tiny that the other plants shade it from the 
ind, and " 

"I perceive you are thinking too much of your 
chsias to attend to me," said Bupert; but he 
nt down with his usual urbanity to examine the 
ant 

"Cyrilla has told me so much about the gardens 

Freilands that I naturally concluded you liked 
twers." 

"O, so I do but just at present you happen 

interest me a thousand times more than the gardens 

Freilands or anywhere else; and if you will allow 
B to continue our last conversation " 
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"No, thank you, Bapert/' cried Fernanda, hastil;^ 
intermpting him, and walking towards the verandup, 
'^I would rather, if possible, forget it altogether. Yo^ta! 
can easily imagine that the recollection is not agr6e>^ 
able to me." 

"Yet I cannot help considering it fortunate," said 
Rupert, "that you so candidly told me you were 
resolved to marry as soon as an opportunity offered, in 
order to leave my aunt*s house. It induced me to 
seek an explanation with Glaneck just now, which 
has ended most satisfactorily. If, however, you do 
not feel equal or inclined to discuss two proposals of 

marriage in one day, why I can tell him to coma 

a little earlier to-morrow. After having patiently en** 
dured the alternations of hope and fear for so many 
months with a phlegm perfectly inconceivable to wBw 
a few hours more or less can be of little importance 
to him now." 

"I don't understand you," said feC^ 

nanda, turning round. 

"Glaneck has desired me to make you an offer o» 
his hand in the most approved form. My aunt ca»:0 

scarcely disapprove or you either, if I am no* 

greatly mistaken." 

"Rupert Rupert," cried Fernanda, "yo^ 

have misunderstood me, and misled Count Glaneckl" 

"Not I," answered Rupert, "though I may have 
precipitated matters. He had long made up his mmi 
to ask you to leave Salzburg with him. I say, Fer* 
nanda, what will my aunt say?" 

"I don't know I don't care I 

but, Rupert, you expect too much from me. I cannot 
resolve so quickly!" 
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^'Incompreliensible!*' exclaimed Bapert '^You he- 
^ about Glaneck, who has been sincerelj attached 
> you for several months, and can perfectly under- 
^d and appreciate you, and would have accepted 
ockenheim, who " 

**You need not point out the difference to me," 
id Fernanda, blushing. *^I am perfectly aware 
it" 

'*I am sure you are," said Eupert; "and therefore 
8 hesitation on your part surprises me." 

"Can you not make allowance for some unwilling- 
^ to accept two men in one day?" said Fernanda, 
ing to laugh, but with difficulty restraining her 
rs. 

"Pshaw! forget Bockenheim altogether," cried Eu- 
^. "You will have enough to think about, I suspect; 
' Glaneck insists that opposition from my aunt 
inevitable, no matter whom you may choose, as she 
lermined, even before your mo therms death, that you 
:>ald live with her as companion. In fact, she 
tinly told him so about the time he was beginning 
think you would exactly suit him in the same ca- 

city." 

Fernanda sat down, and seemed for a few minutes 
think profoundly. 

"He is waiting for your answer," said Eupert, after 
pause. 

"I suppose," she said, without looking up, "I 

o^ht to confess to him or does he already 

ow ?" 

"He knows nothing," replied Eupert; "but I 
ommend you to be perfectly explicit with him. 
acealments on such occasions only lead to future 
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embarrassments and annoyances. He is not nnreasonabl 
in his expectations, and I am sure will find in 70 
exactly what he says he desires, — an excellemA 
mother for his children, and an agreeable companiovt 
for himself." 

**I hope so," said Fernanda, with a decision of ton« 
that perfectly satisfied Rnpert, and induced him to 
make a sign to his firiend, who was not far distant, t» 
approach. When Fernanda again looked up, Comtf 
Glaneck stood before her; and Rupert, with an exa^ 
gerated pretence of silence and precaution, spraifg 
lightly round the comer of the house, and disap- 
peared. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

"That was a scene!" cried Rupert the nerf 1 
morning, as soon as he found himself alone with ]a0\ 
cousins. "Only prepared for an ordinary storm, ir^ 
were overwhelmed by a hurricane. Often as I har^ 
seen my aunt irritated or angry, anything like wh»^" 
took place last night I never witnessed. My und^ 
had a habit of teasing her when they were aloii0f 
which sometimes led to results rather amusing to m0 
when I was a boy. I have heard, too, of her having 
had various encounters with her maid of a description 
bordering on the marvellous. I can imagine them 
possible — can believe anything now!" 

"My nucleus patience must often have been put to 
the proof," observed Fernanda. 

"Not at all, I assure you. To him she was by bo 
means disagreeable, — sometimes even more attentive 
than he liked; and she always called him *My Ghjit- 
fried.' He was attached to her in his own quiet w»7, 
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^; bat her irritability provoked him to amuse him- 
^ at the expense of her temper. It was a bad habit 
^t, irith all the aptitude of a schoolboy, I learned 
^m him; and so he unconsciouslj destroyed any 
^Ung of respect which, as a child, I might have ac- 
[ttired for her." 

*^It would not have outlived your childhood, at all 
^ents," said Fernanda. "It is precisely the little- 
^sses of her character that make her so intolerably 
aamiable." 

"Just so," said Rupert; "for, excepting the occa- 
^xxsl outbursts of wrath, it is hard to say in what her 
•Bagreeableness actually consists." 

"It is difficult to define, even by those who have 
^ered from it," rejoined Fernanda; "but as it is 
^d that trifles make the sum of human happiness, I 
^ inclined to think they may also make ^e sum of 
^laian wretchedness. Living with her, one suffers 
^ntally what the inhabitants of the tropics suffer 
fondly from the stings and bites of innumerable 
^aects." 

"Not a bad idea; and now that we have abused 
^Y to our hearts' content, let us decide upon what is 
^xt to be done. That she refused to let you marry 
'Ockenheim was all fair; that she objects to Glaneck 
t^pears so outrageously capricious that I can't help 
^ing to discover some motive stronger than the osten- 
^ble one of considering herself ill-used or deceived, 
ou must tell me all you know about my ancle's will, 
8 far as you are concerned. I was in Italy when he 
led, and never saw it, though I remember hearing 
"om his executor on the subject" 

"But you know, I suppose," said Fernanda, "tha| 

CfrUla. L 21 
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my aunt was so angrj at haying' to give my moih^''' 
the five thousand Friedrichs d^or bequeathed to b^^f 
that for many years she never wrote or took the lea^ 
notice of u& It was my nucleus executor who infonn^^ 
us that we were to receive the same sum each, if "^^ 
married with her consent." 

^^With her consent," repeated Rupert "O, theti, 
it is now quite evident why she will not give it" 

"The will was oddly worded," said Fernanda. *'I 
suppose I had better tell you all about it" 

"Of course." 

She hesitated for a moment, and then said, ^^h 
case of your choosing to marry either Cyrilla or ...... 

or me my aunt is also released from the neces- 
sity of paying the five thousand Friedrichs d*or, — » 
sum of that kind being considered of no consequeoei 
to you, and there being so little doubt that you will 
eventually inherit everything. This clause was oer* 
tainly made by my uncle, in order to induce her to 
promote your marriage with Cyrilla." 

"Your mother of course considered all this whea 
she consented to remove to Salzburg?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"And you knew it and Cyrilla .... 

"Cyrilla was purposely kept in ignorance 

"Like the youngest in every family," said Cyrillai 
quietly, "I was considered a child long after I had 
ceased to be one; but I think I ought to have been 
told everything before I went to Exfort." 

"It would have made no difference," said-Eupertt 
thoughtfully. "However," he added, quickly, "let v$ 

not think of what is past we have a long fatort 

before us." 



» 
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future will be a continuation of my present 
bout cbance of cbange for some years," said 

*^and then perhaps a return to 

» 

a removal to me as soon as I become station- 
id Fernanda. 

I had better consult Count Glaneck before you 
tations," replied Cyrilla, with a faint smile. 

us rather consult him about this provoking 
ly uncle's," said Rupert. 
they did consult him; and after waiting. a few 
id finding the Baroness inexorable, Fernanda, 
3quest, formally renounced her claim to her 
jgacy during her aunt's life-time, on condition 
would at least apparently consent to the m«p- 
id prevent their family dissensions becoming a 
: conversation to all the neighbourhood. Greater 

have often been made for appearance's sake, 
irt so continually referred to it — so strenuously 
on Fernanda's refusing the Baroness's paltry 

and receiving her trousseau altogether £rom 

; a feeling of discomfort prevailed sufficient to 

em all concur in hurrying forward the pre- 

as much as possible. No one did so more 

than Justine, the elderly and tyrannical, who, 
I word of dissent on the part of Count Glaneck, 
^company Fernanda to Italy. 
)g the three succeeding weeks there was a good 
urry and agitation in Fernanda's manner, but 
ly and constantly expressed her satisfaction at 
tect of leaving Salzburg, and attended to the 
details of her trousseau and toilet in a manner 
ert pronounced exemplary. 

21* 
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The doable marriage-ceremony rendered necessary** 
by the different religions, was a greater trial to Cyrilla^ 
than her sister; for as they returned from Salzbnr^ 
and found the Protestant clergyman, who had beaoi 
summoned £rom Bavaria, waiting for them in the break- 
fast-room, the recollection of Spa — her own marriage 
and subsequent misery, nearly overpowered her. Fer- 
nanda was perfectly calm. She took leave of her auot 
with cold composure, whispered hopes of reunion to 
Cyrilla; but, as Rupert accompanied her down staii^ 
her fortitude suddenly forsook her, and tears, as plenti- 
ful as ever were shed by parting bride, fell from her 
eyes while vainly endeavouring to articulate a few 
words of thanks; he answered, laughingly, considering : 
it quite natural, proper, and a matter of course, that 
her handkerchief should be in requisition until tha : 
carriage had turned the comer of the street 

No sooner had her sister driven from the door thtt 
a feeling of utter loneliness and dismay took possession 
of Cyrilla; and when Rupert approached to take leave, 
she yielded to a violent burst of grief, that surprised 
as much as it affected him. Endeavouring to console her 
in what he considered the most judicious manner, he 
assured her that Glaneck was the best fellow in the 
world; that Fernanda would lead quite a jolly sort of 
life for the next few years, and even if they did get 
into bad qua]|:ters, they had interest and money enou^ 
to effect an exchange into another regiment, &c. &C.&C., 

and then he kissed her forehead and left her as 

unconscious as she herself that more than half the 
bitter tears for which he felt so much compassion might 
have been placed to his own account — but so it wa& 
His boundless generosity to her sister — his unwearied 
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^dness to herself, and good-humoored patience with 
^^^ reserve — his cheerfulness and merry laughter, so 
*oiigly contrasting with the growing gloom and ill- 
'^per of her aunt, had not failed to make a lasting 
^pression on her. The very restraint which she had 
^Hsidered necessary to impose on herself in her inter- 
onrse with him, had given an importance not only to 
^ most trifling words and actions, but also to her 
^Wn as far as they concerned him, and he had thus 
iaturally become a prominent object — a subject of 
•Qcessant thought and speculation. 

His absence caused a dreary blank in her existence, 
Aich, however, she attributed wholly to the loss of her 
Jster, and persisted in her self-deception so far as to 
ificribe the greater portion of her uneasiness to the un- 
elfish fear that Fernanda might entertain recollections 
f Kupert that would interfere with her happiness ; and 
be received many letters from her sister before she 
llowed herself to be convinced that further anxiety on 
er account would be absurd. 

Then it was that she began to expect a return of at 
)ast that degree of peace of mind or resignation which 
[ie had acquired before Rupert's visit — instead of it, 
[ie felt herself daily becoming more and more im- 
atient of the bonds that bound her. It was in vain 
be sought to dispel her cares in the society of their 
ow constant visiter. Mademoiselle Bockenheim. The 
oung lady was of the very commonest description 
f garrison town belle, and Cyrilla was soon tired 
t hearing of the officers, their sayings and doings, 
peculations as to who could or would marry, and wild 
efinitions of the passion or sentiment of love, remark- 
ble for nothing but their endless variety. At length, 
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in a fit of unconquerable despondency, she wrote « 
Melanie requesting her to enter into negotiations wSti 
Zomdorff, and to use all her influence to find out firofli 
him, if it were not possible, privately, to annul a mju^ 
riage so privately contracted. 

The answer was, that he declined speaking on ^ 
subject to any one excepting Cyrilla herself, and fioffl 
Melanie a pressing invitation to return to Exfort. To 
this she would not consent without some explicit de- 
claration from Zomdorff — and this he avoided; whik 
his messages were of an ambiguity calculated to keep | 
alive her hopes, and induce her to continue a cone* 
spondence which he ardently desired, as the only alb* 
tainable means of obtaining even indirect communicatifln < 
with her, and in the hope of preserving the intereit-J 
which he never for a moment doubted she still felt a 
everything that concerned him. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Cyrilla^s life for more than a year and a half was 
of the most monotonous description that can be well 
imagined, — not the respectable and satisfactory mo- 
notony of a succession of domestic duties in the fulfil- 
ment of which, while promoting her own happinefll^ 
she could essentially conduce to that of others, — bat 
in the insipid pleasures and vain pursuits of the woiUL 
To her aunt a constant round of luxurious dissipati<mi 
a continual pursuit of amusement, had become second 
nature; and as the winter approached, Cyrilla waa 
slowly and unwillingly drawn into the same mode of . 
life that she had formerly found so fascinating, but 
which no longer possessed for her a single charm, " 
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attention and adalation now offered her 
loment make ber forget her blighted hopes 
future, — they served, however, to raise 
stimation of her annt, who enjoyed to a 
^e the reflection of her popularity, and was 
ly contented and firee from her usual cloudi- 
;t. 

ceding summer wore away in painful recol- 
useless regrets; the winter followed, — and, 

friend or companion whose society could 
n the apathy which had begun to pervade 
ad body, she was again preparing to corn- 
ier tiresome carnival, when once more 
rised them with a visit. No magic wand 
3d a more complete change than his pre- 
i in that gloomy house: the inhabitants 
lenly enlivened, the Baroness became al- 
ble, the old walls echoed to the sound of 
mirrors reflected masks and pageants, Gy- 
brightened and the colour returned to her 
1 she danced without complaining of fa- 
ly was too cold for sledging, no walk too 
)ert were of the party; there was an ala- 
he servants, a visible wish to be employed, 
so remotely, in his service, the very dogs 

and the parrot was loquacious from sym- 
dthout the usual bon bon bribes, 
imarkable that though Eupert still profess- 

the Austrian officers the pleasantest com- 
ginable, he seldom or never sought their 
i, after having gravely informed his aunt 
its had become singularly domestic of late, 
Eiflnite satisfaction, spent the greater part 
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of each morning either in her drawing-room, or in i^ 
little apartment with a Eongle window and norther^ 
aspect, which his cousin had converted into a studi^ 
Cyrilla^s pleasure on seeing him had been too 
for concealment. So long without friend or com 
nion, what could be more natural than that she shoi^^ 
be insensibly drawn into frequent and interesting con- 
versations; and, excepting on one subject, which wu 
never approached by him, they could speak without 
the slightest reserve. He sat beside her when sbs 
worked, near her when she painted; and, while trying 
to persuade herself that he had ceased to think of ber 
otherwise than as a cousin, she supposed it unneoea- 
sary to avoid his society, as she had done during liii 
former visit, and Rupert required a very short time to 
discover that, by degrees, he might claim her time and 
attention altogether. Quietly and imperceptibly lie as* .| 
sumed the place assigned him by his aunt, ceded to 
him by others, and as in such cases is usual it wai 
nearly the same thing whether they were at home or 
abroad, inclination and the considerate non-interference 
of all their acquaintance alike facilitated their inte^ 
course, and induced them to become almost exclusively 
occupied with each other. It was considered a settled 
a£Fair, to which no one had any right to object, and 
soon even ceased to be a subject of discussion. 

At length, Bupert^s leave of absence drew to a 
close; and he announced his intention of returning to 
Exfort, where his regiment had already been some 
time in garrison. 

"You will, of course, have some explanation with 
Cyrilla before you leave," said his aunt. 

"Yes; I think I shall advise her to return to Ex- 
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as soon as possible. She said the other day that 

dshed to do so." 

With you, perhaps?" 

I did not exacUy mean that; but if you have 

bjection, I^m sure I have none. I thought, for 

iety^s sake, we should have required some one, 

old Justine, with us*, in case, however, that you 

ier Ursula an eligible travelling companion, we 

make no dii^culties whatever. I have even little 

^ of being able to persuade Cyrilla to leave to- 

)w!" 

But, Eupert, you misunderstand me — com- 

y, — and, what is worse — poor Cyrilla too. 

y you cannot any longer be blind to her attach- 

?" 

Our relationship is so near, that it is difficult te 

!;ain what degree of regard she may have bestowed 

e " 

This is a base subterfuge, unworthy of an Adler- 
" exclaimed his aunt. 

Strong language," said Eupert, laughing. *'You 
compel me to run the chance of being refused." 
She dare not refuse!" cried his aunt, going to- 

i the door; "she must not even demur " 

Stay!" cried Rupert; "I will have no compulsion 
ther side. Just leave me to manage my own af- 
will you," he added, as he passed her, and walked 
Y and thoughtfully through the suite of rooms at 
nd of which was Cyrilla's little studio. Having 
[ that oil-painting, with its absorbing interests, 
the most effectual means of banishing her painful 
liscences, she had latterly Bpent hours at her 
The subjects of her paintings were chiefly 
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views of the snrroimding eoimtry, wUch, eontraiy n 
her usual habits, she finished carefully, as they w^kvi 
destined to serve as contributions to the diffarent ckiA- 
rities in the neighbourhood; and she felt insert ai 
satisfaction in the idea that her time was not alto- 
gether misspent, for the paintings soon found pur- j 
chasers, and the sums obtained for them were by 110 
means inconsiderable. Accustomed to Rnpert^s viffl^ 
she did not even look up as he entered. A nice ob- 
server might have perceived a slight flush pass acrotf 
her face as she bent over her palette: she herself WM < 
conscious that her hand had lost its steadiness; and, ; 
while Eupert sat down silently on the old-fashionel 
sofa, she rose, threw aside her painting-wrapper, and, 
without looking at him, asked his opinion of her j 
*^ cloud on mountain.'* 

"Very pretty — extremely natural." 

*^You are not looking at it, and I rather expect 
you to say something civil about the smoke of xsq . 
burning weeds close to the lake. I wish you had beet 
with us last summer when I made the sketch; I dare 
say the Hinter lake would have appeared quite different 
hfi[d I seen it with you!" 

"Indeed? And what difference would my preseaee 
have made?" 

"You would have lent me your bright coloured 
glasses to look through." 

"Literally or metaphorically?" asked Rupert. 

"Both," replied CyriDa, smiling; "I intend you to 
give me those coloured glasses when you are about to 
leave Salzburg." 

"Then they will be yours to-night — for I return 
to Exfort to-morrow." 
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bought you said 70a had applied 

nged leave of absence?" 

ofPen has written to request me to return with- 

p-, as he wishes to go to his father who is ill." 

wish you would leave the army, Rupert; it 
cich an unnecessary constraint that you put 
iir actions." 

haps so; but as it is, at the same time, my 

Q, occupation, and, at present, my chief sub* 

nterest, you must offer to give me an equiva- 

give it up. I am, however, quite ready to 

e " 

on't understand you." 

1 wish me to leave the army — I will do so 
in conditions — the first is, that you retmm 
I to Exfort." 

most willingly, most gladly," she exclaimed, 

*4t would be dreadful to remain here now 

you; and as Melanie will probably spend the 

part of the summer at Freilands, Exfort has 

its terrors for me but do you think my 

1 consent?" 

3 will, if you agree to my second stipulation, 

ill save her prQcisely the sum of five thousand 

bis d^or! I believe that is what my uncle de- 

at you or Fernanda should pay for me?" 

, Eupert, say any thing but that," cried Cyrilla, 

:ing him hastily; '^It cannot be I dare 

n to you." 

rely you are jesting, Cyrilla. You cannot all 

3 have been amusing yourself at my expense?" 

3d for an answer, waited for a look, a gesture, 

Cyrilla, pale as death, stood silently beside 
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the sofa, her eyes fixed on the ground with an e 
preflsion of the deepest ang:ai8h. 

"Now, then," he continued, slightly frowning, "yon 
must listen to me. When two years ago you an* 
iwered as you have done now, I felt pained and sonji 
hut not angry with yoti, though a Httle with myself 
for having mistaken this same liking, as yon call it^ 
for love. I had also, by my foolish remarks aboat 
relationship, prevented you from thinking of me; bvi 
this is no longer the case. If you indeed merely likflt 
me, I must say you have lately acted with unparalleled 
coquetry. If your motive for inducing me to remain :| 
here has been mere vanity, or a selfish desire to be 
relieved from the tedium of my aunt's society, it ii 
quite unpardonable; for you have been at the saai 
time trifling with my happiness, acting with the greateift 
duplicity, — acting^ that is the word, you have acted 
— played a part — pretended to love. I am ashamed,'' 
he added vehemently, "ashamed to think of the manntf 
in which I have wasted my time here, watching fot 
such worthless looks and smiles, and listening to such 
heartless assurances of esteem!" 

"Oh, Rupert ...... spare me I did not mean 

it I I cannot help liking you se 

much oh, so very much!" 

"Hang your liking," he cried impetuously, start* 
ing from his seat, "it is love and not liking that I 
want." 

"But if I say love — you will expect me to — te 
marry you." 

"Most undoubtedly," he answered, with a height* 
ened colour, a look of uncertainty, and then a sudden 
smile, as he once more placed himself beside her. 
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ot I dare not the very thought 

cried CTiilla anxiously, 
on earth do you mean?" asked Rupert; 
3 added slowly, "If Zomdorff were still un- 
could suspect — I might imagine that you 
ngagement with him." 
turned away her head and remained silent, 
continued Eupert reproachfally, ^^ though he 
isly bartered his handsome person for money 
he forgot the vows I have no doubt he made 
igh he is the husband of another woman — 
im still!" 

s no, no," cried Cyrilla, in great agitation. 
you have chosen some one else, and have 

me as a blind this is perfectly in- 

» 

Rupert, no. I am not so worthless as you 

I have been weak but not wicked 

II my dear kind cousin; have patience with 
irdon me if you can." 

I I feel less than I do just now," he an- 
erly, "I may perhaps be able to do so; for 
t you must allow me to decline the conti- 
an intimacy that can bring me nothing but 
>n and disappointment. You may be quite 
added, bestowing an angry glance on her 
: and quivering lip, "that I shall hencefor- 
i meeting you until I can see you with the 
3 — you deserve." 

strode quickly through the doorway, CyriUa 
pressed her hands tightly together, struggled 
nth her grief, until she supposed him out of 
.nd then burying her £ace in the cushion of 
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the sofa, wept as she had done but once before in kcr 
life; her suppressed sobs shook her whole frame, andF.-. 
it was some time before she became conscious that an ' 
arm was clasped round her, which gently endeavouiedf 
to raise her from her wretchedness. "Cyrilla, darling," 
whispered Eupert, '^forgive me; I have been nngenerooi 
— unkind — I ought not to have thought of myself 

of what consequence is my happiness compared 

to yours!" 

'^Oh, Eupert," cried Cyrilla passionately, "do mi 

leave me if you forsake me I shall be utterly 

friendless." 

"Forsake you dear love, I never thought of^ 

such a thing! Shall I write to Stauffen and teU bin 
he must wait a few weeks longer? or will you hi 
Melanie know that she may come herself or send M) 
you?" 

"Oh, take me away frt)m this place," cried GyriUiy 
as with still streaming eyes, and unsteady hand, die 
drew a letter from her pocket. "Let me again see 
looks of affection, and hear words of kindness; take 

me to Melanie This letter," she continued, witk 

a slight blush, "is from her, and very long. I should 
rather not read it to you; but here are a few linei 
enclosed from the President, containing a most kind 
and pressing invitation. I did not think he could feel 
so warmly towards any one." 

"You don't know him," said Eupert, "how codd -^ 
you? — his own wife is scarcely acquainted witk : 
him." 

"She is afraid of him," rejoined Cyrilla; "in faety 
so am I, and so is every one in his house; but I would 
rather live with him than with my aunt His letter 
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inced me that he likes me, and wishes, my 
md, though he is a severe man, he is not ill- 

or tiresome ahout trifles hut why should 

the truth, and say at once I wish for Melanie^s 
ind a continuance of your affection." 
. shall have it," cried Rupert, warmly; "and 
iny selfish alloy in future: never will I forget 
n your cousin, and only your cousin, never 
ill you hear a word which might iinply that I 

wished it otherwise." 

la blushed so deeply, that she turned quite 
m him. 

," continued Rupert, "you too must change 
nner, or we shall never get on. I am not 
lan other men, I believe, but I am neither a 
r a stone; and if you blush or grow pale 
ne I speak to you, as you have done lately^ 
. . I cannot help thinking that, after all, you 

me better than people generally like their 

1 if I did, it would be of little avail, bound 
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md!" exclaimed Rupert; "how so?" 
El way that I cannot explain, though I think it 
to tell you of it." 

not to Zomdorff surely not to Zom* 

xied Rupert, anxiously. 

fortunately, yes; and by vows from which he 

a make me free." 

marriage must have released you from any 
you may have made him," cried Rupert, 

lla shook her head. 
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^'He has evidoQilj taken some tingeneroiis advantage 
of yonr inexperience/' continued Enpert; '^ but I will go 
to him, insist on an explanation, and " 

"Stay," cried Cyrilla, interrnpting him; "if you 
speak in this way, you will make me deeply regret mj 
partial confession, and prevent me from ever speaking j 
to you again about this deplorable and sole impedimeat 
to our union." 

*^Sole impediment!" he repeated, joyfully. 

"No, no; I did not mean to say that I ?* 

"Do not retract," said Rupert, smiling; "but let mo 
suppose that some religious or moral scruple is all thai 
separates us in future." 

"Would that it were only a scruple," ans 
Cyrilla, with a sigh. "Melanie writes in this letttf^ 
that Count Zomdorff seems of late more disposed ti: 
relent, and she thinks he might be induced to releal^ 
me were I, as he requires, to apply personally to hift 
This is a refinement of cruelty of which I did ook 
think him capable." 

"I might have guessed that something of this Idsi \ 
had occurred," cried Rupert, bitterly. "I might hart 
known that no woman could interest him, without 
suffering in some way or other! Will you not allow 
me to insist on his releasing you from this proini06| ■: 
which most probably would only be considered binding 
by a person of extraordinary probity?" 

"No, Rupert, you must leave all that to me; inter* 
ference on your part can only serve to increase my 
difficulties." 

"But," began Rupert, "it may be my duty, as your 
nearest relation, to " 

"It will never be your duty, for you can only iar ] 
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tn me. Promise to preserve my secret, let what will 

ippen, or I never can never dare speak 

' yoa about him again." 

Hnpert hesitated. 

"Promise," cried Cyrilla, beseechingly, "promise, 
' you compel me to remain here, and resign my last 
lance of happiness." 

Hnpert promised, most nnwillingly, and, after a 
Wise, said slowly: "You are aware, Cyrilla, that a 
airiage is sufficient to annul all previous engage- 
ents." 

"I know it does in most cases, though not in 
be. Do not ask me any questions, but get my 
mt to consent to my return to Exfort without delay." 

"I can promise her joyful acquiescence if you will 
Qfient to an engagement with me." 

"But " began Cyrilla, turning deadly pale. 

"Don't look so terrified, you inexplicable girl," 
led Eupert, laughing; "I understand perfectly that 
r the present it is merely conditional. I do not 
^d even to speak of it to you for three months, 
ask your final decision for six! Can any thing be 
»re liberal than that?" 

"No, certainly," murmured Cyrilla; "but suppose 
should refuse after all to " 

"He cannot refuse," cried Eupert, indignantly, 
liat is, if he have human feelings, and hitherto I 
ve considered him a gentlemanlike kind of villain, 
iw that I see you can speak of him calmly, I must 
1 you how much I regret not having known that he 
s actually betrothed to Mademoiselle de Sommerfeld 
ten we were at Freilands; it might have prevented 
a from making rash promises." 

yriUa. /. 22 
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"You said enough to warn me," replied Cyii 
^^Helanie had not heard of it, and when we 9f 
to him on the subject, he in some way evadei 
questions, and gave me to understand that ovij 
father desired the marriage, and that on her inh& 
her brother's fortune, he had written to say, 
the disparity in their circumstances was greater 1 
he could endure, and so the supposed engagement' 
ended." 

"But," said Rupert, "he forgot to tell youi 
this enormous increase of fortune did not becoui 
tolerable to him until he had seen you. It was 8^ 
months after her brother's death, in fact the ev« 
he left Freilands, that he wrote, or rather despst 
this remarkable letter. I remember his sayingj 
he had one ready for date and seal in his mi 

desk he waited until he had spoken to yiyi 

fore he sent it oflP." 

"I am afraid you are right," said Cyrilla, thoi 
fully; "I was blinded — infatuated at that time 
a manner which appears quite incomprehensible t( 



now." 



"I suspect Melanie tied the bandage over 
eyes," observed Rupert. 

"Not so," replied Cyrilla; "but she has i 
endeavoured to keep it there." 

"Then it is better you should hear the whole \ 
from me, and on your account I was sufficient!] 
terested in this affair to make minute inquiries. I 
the time that old Sommerfeld retired from his l 
he and his family were seldom in Berlin. People 
that his daughter was inclined to somnambulism^ ai 
waking, nervous attacks, and all that sort of tl 
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l^ete was a good deal of mystery about her altogether, 
'id she was long very dangerously ill. WThen Zom- 
orff married her, he certainly did not expect h^r to 
Ve as she is now likely to do." 

Cyrilla shuddered. 

^^He ought to have told you the true state of the 
«tee," continued Kupert; "and though it would have 
een bad enough breaking off an engagement of so 
lany years' standing, still that monstrous increase of 
)i*tune was a gentlemanly sort of excuse that I can 
Dderstand; and as they say he never cared for her, 
Qd had been from the first wholly actuated by mo- 
ves of interest, I cannot imagine her being so weak 
} to insist on a marriage, if he had told her honestly 
lat he liked some one else better. I haye reason, 
owever, to believe that he entered into no explana- 
on whatever; but satisfied his conscience or his in- 
inations by treating her with such remarkable neglect 
id coldness, that it almost became evident he wished 
. provoke a quarrel — instead of which, she bore his 
I usage with exemplary patience, and never' com- 
ained, though it is said she had a return of sleeping 
», or fainting fits, in consequence." 

"I heard also," said Cyrilla, "that he had some 
irrible scenes with his father." 

"Why yeis; the General got into a rage, and said, 
he were not his son, he should consider it his duty 
^ shoot' him. But it was not that, or the fear of being 
lot by any one, that moved Zomdorff; it was old 
ommerfeld's consenting to settle his whole fortune in 
aversion on him, in case his daughter should die 
bildless; add to this the apparently dying state of 
le daughter, and Zomdorff's inordinate longing for 

22* 
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wealth, and you will compreliend that he sold him&etf 
less unwillingly than Melanie has thought proper to 
let you know." 

^*And you call this gentlemanlike yiUany?" said 
Cyrilla in a low voice. 

"It iis, at least, the sort of villany most commonly 
practised hy those denominated nohlemen and gentla^ 
men; they often sell themselves, perhaps a little les^ 
notoriously than Zomdorff; and as to engagement^* 
one sees the most publicly contracted broken oj 
Now, you must remember that yours with him was 
public, not known at all in fact, though it may ha^^ 
been suspected by a few. I — a — suppose I m 
take it for granted that you have altogether ceased 
care for him?" 

"You may," replied Cyrilla, with a firnmess th«*! 
made Rupert suspect some other feeling had replaceo 
the affection that had caused her so much sorrow. 

"You were so very young," said Eupert, "tltf^ 
it was scarcely to be expected the impression made 
would be sufficiently strong to bear, not only absence^ 
but faithlessness; that Zomdorff thought so too if 
evident, or he would never have exacted a promisB f 1 
from you, which seems to have been of an unusnallf 
solemn description." 

Cyrilla did not speak — she could not, and Eupert 
continued: "I have now little doubt that he hoped 
to bind you by a religious vow or moral obligatioBi 
in order to constrain you to await his wife's death. 
Can you submit to a continuance of such a position?" 
He paused, Cyrilla still remained silent, and he added, 
"My aunt is waiting to hear the result of our coor 
ference — you must allow me to hint at a maxria(|e 
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pective, if 70a wish to part amicably from 

t — but — remember we have no engagement 
r — never forget that, Bupert — I cannot — 
t — dare not " 

I understand — we understand each other at 
lope. Leave everything to me now, and don't 

any kind of explanation with my aunt.'' 

he soon after entered the drawing-room with 

gravity, the Baroness looked up impatiently, 
led out, "Well? — you have been so long 
that I really l)egan to imagine that foolish girl 
ed to make difficulties." 
e makes none about going to Exfort" 
t about your marriage?" 

pray don't trouble yourself," said Rupert, with 

carelessness; "there is no necessity for being 
Ty — Cyrilla and I agree perfectly on that 
- we think that, no nnforeseen obstacles 00- 

in about a year or so it may come off." 
me off?" 
s — and be got up with all imaginable splen- 

Baroness rose with unusual impetuosity, and 
rsh voice, which echoed through the long suite 
tments, called Cyrilla. She came slowly and 
igly, cast an anxious glance towards Bupert, 
laning back in a chair, answered it by a look 
ligence that greatly reassured her. "I hope," 
• aunt, frowning, "I hope you are not the cause 
absurd and most unnecessary delay?" 
is neither absurd nor unnecessary," interposed 
"I do not choose to be hurried on so very 
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no means," said Eupert, waving his hand. 
d be ashamed to offer her such a hideous 
ling as that — give me the diamond and I 
'-e no objection to beistow it on her; it will 
)resent the five thousand Friedrich d*or, which 
lose one way or other it seems." 
tnnot give you this ring," said the Baroness, 
i^our uncle's first present to me." 
n Cyrilla must wait until I can find some- 
for me to offer and for her to accept. You 
, Cyrilla — won't you?" 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

happened that the evening Cyrilla arrived at 
lere was a ball at the President's. The blaze 
and warm air on the staircase cheered her, 
dster's enthusiastic and the President's cordial 
so raised her spirits, that at the request of 

she gave up, without much effort, her inten- 
emaining in her own room, even after having 
ed that a meeting with Zomdorff would be 
3quence. 
fa^t," said Melanie, "the sooner you get over 

dreaded interview the better; to shun him 
r is impossible, for he is often here, and I 

make any objection, you know; but he has 
bi tact to annoy or embarrass you in any way, 
maj be sure whatever line of conduct he may 
11 bt correct." 

I't you think I may at least avoid speaking 
a the first instance?" 
jar — not." 
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''What sacrifices one must make to deceiye the 
world!" exclaimed Cyrilla. 

''That was not exactly what I meant," said lb* 
lanie. "I think it would be very injudicious to initato 
Edouard just now, when his wife is beginmng to 
recover her health, and there is at last some prospeel; ] 
of his repairing his ii\justice to 70U as far as he can; 
but I am inclined to think you will find it difficult to 1 
have any communication with him, even if you defflze 
it, as, when he is not actually engaged in his ofSet^. 
Margaret scarcely ever allows him out of hei sighi 
He seemed greatly annoyed lately by her having had 
a private staircase made &om her rooms to his stuoly^ j 
where he says she lies on the sofa for hours vithooti 
speaking or requiring him to speak to her, but follof^. 
ing all his movements in the most distracting mansflt 
with her unearthly eyes!" 

"But he likes her now," interposed CyrilU, "ani 
she is young and handsome — you mentioned in ona 
of your letters that she was considered very hani* ' 
some." 

"Some people think her so. In her o^n honie ' 
which is furnished with a magnificence scaicely coiBr 
mon in palaces, she always makes me thbk of the 
descriptions of oriental princesses — Edouard receive! ■ 
her guests, and, in a room with shaded lanps, she ia ' 
generally to be found reclining on a divaa, and en* ' 
joying to the fullest extent the privileges of a conr 
firmed invalid; latterly, however, she has been mova 
inclined to exert herself, goes out occasionally, and 
people here begin to say that after all 5he is merely 
hypochondriacal I " 

"And you, what do you think?" asked Cyrilla eagerly. 
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"I — don't — know exactly," answered Melanie, 
for I have been on too bad terms with Edouard to 
«^aye seen enough of her to be able to judge; but she 
Uiterests me greatly, as, from all I have heard, I am 
Uidined to think that she belongs to the highest class 
of sensitiyes, and is little inferior in acuteness to the 
trae somnambulists, though she requires mesmeric 
passes to produce sleep-waking. Edouard is extremely 
guarded when speaking of her, and I have only 
latterly occasionally been present while she was being 
mesmerized." 

'^The next time you see him alone " began 

Cyrilla. 

"That," said Melanie, "is an event of rare occur- 
rence now. I cannot send for him as in former times; 
and it was only the day I last wrote to you that, after 
xiearly two years of estrangement, he came voluntarily 
to see me, asked to renew our former intimacy, spoke 
of you, and seemed so shocked at the account I gave 
him of your joyless life in Salzburg." 

"And you have seen him again, I hope?" cried 
Cyrilla. 

"Yes, but without having had an opportunity of 
speaking to him alone. I intend, however, to begin 
to visit Margaret regularly every day, and Edouard 
cannot always be absent or engaged when I am 
there." 

A message from the President recalled Melanie to 
the drawing-room, where Cyrilla, when dressed, vainly 
endeavoured to summon up the necessary courage to 
follow her. Fruitless were all her efforts to reason 
herself out of the agitation which seemed every mo- 
ment to increase; and, at the end of an hour, she was 
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>iisiderabl7 taller than she had been two or three 
ago I 

I^m sure Cyrilla ought to be extremely flattered 

^nr remembering her height so accurately/* said 

inie; "and in fact you are quite right; — for during 

long and dangerous illness after her mother's death, 

grew in a very remarkable manner." 

"I really had no idea she was so very youthful," 

3d Julie de Lindesmar, laughing; "but pray, dear 

rilla, remain just as you are now, as any change 

ist be for the worse. Tou cannot imagine how 

ichanted we are to have you here again, or how 

luch pleasure we anticipate when you and Melanie 

re again at Freilands. Kupert has had the theatre 

here finished; and we intend to get up tableaux, 

^medies, perhaps even an opera! Yirginie is coming 

to us for the summer with her little boy. You heard 

of poor de Eubigny's untimely death? I told Melanie 

to write to you about it — very shocking, wasn't it? 

But, after all, there never were two people so little 

suited to each other!". 

"I am surprised that Yirginie did not return home 
immediately," said Cyrilla. 

"She could not, — her child was ill, and there 
were some unpleasant debts; but I can explain all 
that some other time, — let us think of nothing but 
gaiety at present, — Eupert has promised us all sorts 
of festivities.". 

"I hope," observed Madame de Bellegarde, "that 
the * genial south' has not made you incapable of 
enjoying our less attractive world here?" 

'^0, not at all; you have no idea how I longed to 
return to Exfort" 
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^^Indeedl Then it is not true ihat the loafli d 
Germany is so much more beantifU, and the people 
so mnch gayer, than in the north?" 

^^The country is Tery magnificent," ansiranl 
Cyrilla, '*and the mass of the people are, IbeBsf«i 
more inclined to mirth and lead a gayer life dm 
here; but I believe in onr class there is a grailf] 
similarity all over Enrope; and, for my own putr] 
my happiness so completely depends on the pen(m\ 
about me, that places interest me exactly in pro] 
tion to the pleasurable associations they pvodi 
The rose-coloured room, lime-tree walk, and bal( 
at Freilands, are dearer to me than all the 
mountains, lakes, and waterfaUs in the neighbourhc 
of Salzburg." 

^^Is it possible!" exclaimed Melanie; *'and I, lit 
as I know of mountain scenery, can never foiget 
impression it made on me." 

"I can easily imagine that," said Cyrilla, '^aai- 
allow that I prefer such scenery to all others; but 
painful experience has taught me to admire a beautifid 
country as I do beautiful people, — . I like to sketch 
or paint them, but would willingly dispense with either 
or both to obtain a moderate portion of domestio 
happiness." 

"Good gracious, how wise she has grown!** cried 
Madame de Bellegarde, raising her lorgnette to examine 
Cyrilla's dress. 

"She is right," observed itKe President, who was 
standing near them, and seemed to listen to Cyrilla*! 
words and watch her movements with peculiar interest; 
"quite right. Domestic happiness should ever be con- 
sidered of the first importance by a woman.*' 
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"But surely," said Melanie deprecatinglj, "you 
rill at least allow us to admire the beauties of 
Ature?" 

"O, certainly; and at no time are they so striking 
8 at an early hour in the morning, and then Cyrilla 
QJoys them, I know." He turned to appeal to her 
IF a corroboration of his remark, and to remind her 
f her matutinal walks at Freilands, when he observed 
Inpert approach, and, without speaking, lead her 
>wards the ball-room. The President followed: he 
rished to witness her meeting with Zomdorff, who 
tood with his wife near the entrance; he saw his 
ephew^s furtive glance, and then averted head, while 
•yrilla, hurrying on with the crowd, passed him, 
pparently unmoved. 

It is a fine thing that fear of the "world*s dread 
lUgh." More often than is suspected has it given 
be cowardly man strength to conceal his weakness, 
itill more frequently has it enabled a timid woman to 
ide her wounded feelings and suffocating palpitation 
nder an appearance of unconcern. Other eyes besides 
be President's were fixed curiously on Cyrilla at that 
loment, but no one perceived a change that could 
e noted. Rupert himself was surprised. That she 
ressed forward with unusual eagerness might be £:om 
wish to dance; that she spoke rather confusedly, 
nd looked round her a little wildly for a few minutes, 
light be in consequence of the numerous well-known 
ices that nodded and made other familiar signs of 
Bcognition from every part of the room. But even 
bat soon ceased, and she talked to him with all her 
jsual self-possession, quietly requesting him to avoid 
aming Zomdorff to her for a day or two, and to 
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remember his promise not to ask any farther explana- 
tion during the next three months. When assorifig 
her that he had not forgotten their agreement, b6 
laughingly requested permission to use his eyes axA 
ears in case an opportunity should occur for obtaininf^ 
information; and then looked towards Zomdorff, and 
observed that his eyes had followed Cyrilla with an ex- 
pression of deep interest, while she altogether ayoidel 
looking near the part of the room where she knew 1)6 
was standing; but when the music ceased, and thej 
once again were close to each other, ZomdorfiTs eyet 
sought the ground, and remained fixed there with 
what Rupert imagined an instinctive feeling that tbii 
time Cyrilla must see him, and that he dared notj 
meet her glance. Without directly looking at hmi 
she had on both occasions seen him; and, finding"^ 
herself unexpectedly detained by the crowd in Ml 
neighbourhood, she took' refuge in a chair just behind 
the door-way where he stood, and as Hupert leaned, 
against the wall beside her, they heard the following 
dialogue: — 

''So she is our aunt Melanie's sister! And this k 1 
the Cyrilla who reads and sings so beautifully! Is she 
not a sort of relation of ours?" 

"None whatever." 

"Connexion, I ought perhaps to say." 

"It scarcely deserves the name." 

"Whether or not, I must know her, and you shall 
make us acquainted with each other." 

"Excuse me, Margaret; I would rather not." 

"And why so? We shall see her here, and she 
will be invited to our house as a matter of coxawbi 
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w her. I I wish to know her more than 

ever saw." 

vill not suit each other in the least." 

) 70U are mistaken, Edouard. I have seen 

! hers in dream or vision, and lately, too. 

ffinity — elective attraction — between us!" 

I is none on her side, I can assure 70U. 

Don perceive that she has no wish whatever 

)U." 

il perceive no such thing. Why should she 
e my friend, if I entreat her to have com- 
my suffering nerves! I. know that the emana-' 

a being so young, so pure, so " 

leaven's sake, Margaret, don't get excited! 
lie d'Adlerkron is not at all likely to feel 
: you suppose, and you will only be annoyed 
Dinted." 

be looked at me as she passed almost 

she already knew me. She has heard 

Duard, I am convinced." 
wer. 

i was meaning in her glance and in 

perhaps for she turned away." 

as true. The eager flashing of her eyes had 
lagreeable impression on Cyrilla. 
urtig says," she continued, **that the society 
Qg and healthy is necessary to my well-being 
can I And these qualities in so attractive a' 
ig us together, Edouard, and let me imbibe 
hose salutary emanations which are lost on 
might confer health and happiness on me!" 
1 talk to her in this way, she will think you 
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CTriUa rose, and as she walked away with Bap^^zr^ 
whispered, "Z? she mad?" 

"No, I believe she is only nervous or hypocbo*:*' 
driacal; though some people say she is a demi-somnair*'' 
bulist. At all events, she fimiishes constant subje^^ 
of conversation here; and Melanie finds her so mj8t0^ 
riously interesting that I am surprised she did nc^* 
write to you about her." 

"I did not feel any curiosity .....'. I mean to say^f 
I did not choose to hear anything concerning her." 

"You will scarcely be able to avoid seeing ot 
hearing of her every day now," observed Eupert. 

"I am sure," cried Madame de Bellegarde, drawing 
Cyrilla towards a causeuae^ "I am quite sure you two ] 
are talking of Margaret Zomdorff, the greatest acqsi* '^ 
sition that our neighbourhood has received for manf 
years!" 

"Indeed! I should scarcely have supposed so. Sle 
talks oddly; and, though very handsome, is the most 
unearthly-looking woman I ever saw." 

"Well, ma chere^ that is just what I mean. Earthly 
people are to be found every day, but a woman who 
walks about in a waking dream, who sees people's 
souls in their right eyes, their bodily diseases in their 
left " 

"Nonsense, Adrienne!" 

"Fact, I assure you and little blue flames in 

the eyes of animals, which she says are their souLk .^ 
No, I am wrong; we women have the blue souls — 
flames, I mean." 

"Then, after all, she is a little crazy," said Cy 
rilla, too much grieved at what she had heard to join 
in her companion's senseless laughter. 
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*' Crazy! not at alL I have heard her, when in- 
'^^d by her husband to forget herself and her nerves, 
*k as rationally as either you or I could do." 

^*I wonder he does not try to make her always 

**So he does; and is sometimes dreadfully annoyed 
^th us when we encourage her in her absurdities. I 
ssure you. he has grown intolerably severe, will not 
^derstand the slightest badinage y and only the other 
ay said so much to me about my heartlessness that 
have not had courage to draw her out ever since." 

"That is praiseworthy on his part" 

"O, his conduct is altogether very praiseworthy 
hey say, though I suspect at home his patience is 
ot quite so exemplary. But how could any one ex- 
ect him to endure her never letting him out of her 
ght for a moment! Even in society she may generally 
e seen hanging on his arm, watching his looks, and 
stening to every word he speaks. The very idea, 
ou know, of such a man as Zomdorff being led about 
Y any woman is preposterous!" 

"I hoped to have heard that they lived happily," 
dd Cyrilla, sincerely. 

"I am surprised at your caring about the matter," 
joined Madame de Bellegarde; "but as it interests 
ou, I must explain that they never have any vulgar 
aarrels, or even disagreements — he is much too 
iblime for anything of that kind. That he tries in 
very way to induce her to stay at home, is natural; 
at she is recovering her health rapidly, and will np 
»nger do so. I believe, however, that her strongest 
lOtive for going out is, that, when from home, he 
allows her about like a shadow, and while she ima* 

Cyrma. /. 23 
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gines him actuated altogether hj admiration and afia^- 
tion, we all know that he dreads her being enticeii 
into a quiet comer by one of us, and encouraged to 
make a fool of herself. He is more a£raid of mj sistflr^ 
Julie than any one, and certainly, by an affectatfon 
of credulity, she does contrive to make her say tba 
most extraordinary things!^* 

"That is not right of Julie," said Cyrilla, wi4 
some warmth. 

"Ha! ha! ha! — just what Melanie says; bat sbr 
likes hearing the odd speeches, and writes them in hffj 
note-book nevertheless. If it had not been for tbo^ 
Zomdorffs, Exfort would have been intolerably di 
last year — their house is beautiful, and exquisi 
furnished. I must say Count Zomdorff has the 
extraordinary taste for everything of that kind — 
establishment is perfect, and they are extremely 
pitable." 

"And, in return for their hospitality, you laughil 
them," said Cyrilla. 

"Laugh at him! oh, no. I should like to knot 
who would dare to do that! but she is irresistible. In 
Paris, Berlin, or Vienna she might perhaps hafO 'j 
escaped observation; but here she is a star of the Ml 
magnitude, a treasure, a never-failing fund of amnae* ; 
ment! There she is now, going towards Melanie. IMl.', 
you ever see any living being so pale?" 

Cyrilla looked, and saw a small and very delicate- 
ly formed woman, with her hands clasped round cad 
of Zomdorffs arms. Her features were what aio 
generally termed oriental — fine and sharply marked} j 
her eyes, large and black, appeared still morB ; 
remarkable &om the unusually long eyelashes, the dad: 
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^lie veiiis below, and thick arched eyebrows above 
•*^em. A dress of black velvet contrasted well with 
^Qr neck and shoulders, which were of a death-like 
opaque white; and 'the tastefully-arranged flowers in 
^er raven glossy hair were intended judiciously enough 
to enliven and supply colour to a face so wan that 
Qven the lips were of a gray and shadowy hue, scarce- 
ly approaching the palest lilac. She spoke for a 
diort time rather languidly to some people near her, 
then withdrew her arm from ZomdorfTs, and, whis- 
pering a few words to Melanie, walked with her across 
the room to C3ailla, and, sinking into the nearest 
chair, murmured something about wishing to be ac- 
quainted with her, while Melanie went through the 
UBoal form with very evident trepidation. 

Cyrilla, though in a most trying position, betrayed 
no embarrassment. Iler colour increased, and her 
heart beat quickly, but she spoke calmly and to the 
purpose, and the sound of her gentle voice soon reas- 
sured her nervous companion, whose hands jerked 
oddly,- as she apparently played with her pocket- 
handkerchief. Leaning back in her chair, she listened 
to Cyrilla^s and Madame de Bellegarde^s conversation, 
without making the slightest effort to join in it. The 
latter discussed all the balls, masquerades, marriages, 
and other social events that had taken place at Exfort 
during the last two years, with extraordinary flip- 
pancy; but all C3ailla*s endeavours to draw her new 
acquaintance into the discussion, by an occasional ap- 
peal to her for an opinion, only produced at last the 
observation. "That her health had never allowed her 
to live in what is called the world until she had come 
to Exfort; but she believed, if it continued to improve 
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as it bad lately done, she should rather enjoy soc^^^^ 
than otherwise." 

"I heard," said Madame de Bellegarde, bendiQf 
forward, 'Hhat Dr. Hortig had discovered some n0f. 
mode of mesmerizing, which you had found unusnallf ] 
beneficiaL" 

*^His mode of treatment is but littte changed," 
replied the Countess Zomdorff. "If I could persuadt 
Edouard to mesmerize me as he did in former timeii 
I " 

"What!" cried Madame de Bellegarde, "is it pot" 
sible that Count Zomdorff can mesmerize? Do yoft.; 
mean that he makes all those queer movement^, 
can put people to sleep, and force them to read cl 
letters, as I once saw a man do at Freilands? 
this is quite delicious — positively he shall mesm< 
me to-morrow." 

As she walked towards Zomdorff, an expressiofr 
of uneasiness passed over the countenance of his wift 
— she began to murmur, in a low hurried manner: 

"He told me never to speak to her about it tlu* 

she only laughed at me he will say I have msM. 

him a subject of ridicule as well as myself lA 

will tell me that I am wearing out his regard " , 

Cyrilla^s eyes followed Madame de Bellegarde, sxA ■; 
she perceived that Zomdorff listened to her bantering - 
speech with a supercilious smile, and answered it witli ^ 
a few words, which, quietly as they seemed to be ■ 
spoken, must have been of a peculiarly disagreeable [ 
or scoffing description, for she turned from him angii- . 
ly, saying, that since his marriage he had become a ^ 
perfect bear. ] 

Cyrilla felt a small light hand touch hers, an! ' 
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^^ling round, met the fixed gaze of the Countess 
^orndorfTs dark eyes. Their expression was so me- 
"^^itcholj and anxious that it produced a feeling of dis- 
^mfort her subsequent conversation was in no way 
^culated to dispel: — a detailed, yet confused, ac- 
^unt of illnesses and suffering, — remedies tried and 
{n'oposed, — intense longings for health, — her dis- 
appointments and renewed hopes, — all poured forth 
Viih a slowness of utterance, and languor of attitude, 
that contrasted too strongly with Cyrilla's own manner 
to make it possible she could find herself in any way 
attracted towards her; yet Zomdorff totally misunder- 
stood her motives as he watched her efforts to leave 
his wife without appearing ungracious. She felt none 
of the jealousy, pain, or anger he supposed, as she 
turned to listen to Julie de Lindesmar's more voluble 
and amusing remarks-, nor when, in the course of the 
evening, she ceased to avoid his immediate vicinity, 
was there the slightest return of her former regard or 
admiration for him. To the exclusion of all others, 
one sole idea had taken possession of her mind — it 
was the thought that she should regain her freedom 
without endangering her sister's domestic peace, with- 
out exposure of her own weak reliance on a man who 
had abandoned her, without loss of character to him 
or disgrace to his family. He had said that he could 
repair his injustice to her without the publicity they 
had all so much dreaded; and he, of course, under- 
stood perfectly how such affairs could be managed! 
An undefined feeling of satisfaction stole over her; 
visions of future happiness passed quickly through her 
mind; and at last hope, such as she had not ex- 
perienced since the day they had parted at Spa, sue- 
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cessftdlj overcame all her lurking doubts and fears, — - 
but at the same time, unfortunately, so enhanced hear 
charms of person and manner, made her appear to hiia ^ 
BO like her former self, that his remorse and meditated ' 
reparation were alike forgotten, or rather the passioa 
that had apparently slumbered was roused again m 
all its strength and violence, so that Cyrilla, while/'^ 
rejoicing in the prospect of release from her fetteni' 
was but rivetting them more firmly than ever! -^ 

CHAPTER XXyill. 

As Eupert had predicted, Cyrilla could not 
seeing and hearing of the Zomdorffs every day. Theirs 
house was the resort alike of all who were ga; 
fashionable, and talented, not only in the town, 
its neighbourhood, to a considerable distance; aoi^ 
though Zomdorff did not apparently give himself mud 
trouble to amuse his guests, it was universally acknow- 
ledged that the arrangements were perfect, and thft 
absence of all restraint or dulness remarkable. Even 
his wife's occasional nervous attacks, which obliged 
her to retire to her own room at an early bom*, caused - 
no perceptible change; Melanie took her place, and 
her disappearance often remained long unobserved. 

That Cyrilla should be unwilling to enter Zom- 
dorflfs house was natural; and for some time she ocat 
trived, under various pretexts, to escape doing so; but 
a few grave words from the President — a few light , 
laughs on the part of the Bellegardes, made her ima- 
gine it necessary to overcome her aversion, and in- 
duced her to accept the next invitation that shi 
received. ZomdorfP, who had imperceptibly managed to 
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7oid speaking to her elsewhere, was then forced to 
lake an exertion. Nothing could, apparently, be more 
isy and unembarrassed than his manner — nothing 
tore calm than hers. To Melanie, the imperturbable 
3mposure of both appeared admirable; and as a proof 
f the power of education to give self-control, and the 
)rce of civilisation to restrain the manifestations of the 
assions, perhaps it was so. 

Cjrilla passed on. Melanie remained near him un- 
1 he was disengaged — then drew him towards a 
yramid of flowers, and while pretending to admire 
ieir arrangement, whispered, **You see, Edouard, the 
ffort Cyrilla has made to keep up appearances." 

'*She Jbas kept up her appearance in the most asto- 
ishing manner," he answered, ironically. '*I was pre- 
lared, from your account, to see her wasted by fever 
— bent with care; and I And her more brilliant — 
lore beautiful, than ever!" 

"Oh, had you but seen her sujSerings in Salz- 
»nrg " 

"I prefer seeing her as she is — it relieves my mind 
rom a load of anxiety — tell her so from me." 

There was something in his manner that displeased 
felanie; and she observed, with some pique, "I do 
relieve you cannot understand the heroism with which 
he bears her wrongs!" 

"It rather too strongly resembles levity," said 
Somdorff. 

"Levity! how ungenerously men ever judge us! 
ISan you not believe that she trusts in the half-promise 
rou made me before her arrival — trusts you implicitly, 
ifter all your treachery? May I assure her that, Uds 
dme, she will not be deceived by you?" 
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''If 70a are determined to mediate between us/' said !- 

Zomdoiff, "tell her my love is tmchanged j 

is stronger than ever." ^ 

"And 70a only pretended penitence in order to. | 
bring her here?" cried Melanie, indignantly. "Yot ';? 
will force me to brave Wilhelm^s anger, and compel \ 
me to tell him everything that has occurred." 

"I shall not endeavour to dissuade you from doing'- j 
so," said Zomdorff calmly. {I 

"Believe me, Edouard, nothing now deters me bixt:i@ 
the dread of the disgrace it would bring upon us al^'^' 
and the total ruin to you." 

"Strong enough motives for silence " begaai 

Zomdorff; but, at that moment, Madame de Bellegarcb'^ 
came towards them, and asked, with her hahitorf'^ 
smile, what they were discussing so gravely. 

"We were talking of disgrace and ruin," answered 
Zomdorff. 

Surely," said Madame de Bellegarde, lowering 
her voice, and looking quickly round her, "surely 
you do not believe all the wicked stories propagated 
here since it has been known that Yirginie returns to 
us? I do assure you she was in no way — even the 
most remote — the cause of de Rubigny's death." 

"Of course not," said Melanie, with some siu*pri8e. 
"I always understood that some quarrel at a gaming 
table " 

"Precisely," said Madame de Bellegarde; "but the 
people here will not be satisfied with a simple state- 
ment of facts, that they might have read in the news- 
papers more than a year ago. It was not Virginie'i 
fault that de Rubigny could not resist the temptations 
of the gaming-table, or that he was quarrelsome when 
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^^ lost at it. Their position made it necessary for 
*^er to see people at her house. You know yourself 
^e IB very attractive, and — and — as a matter of 

i^Urse, was paid a good deal of attention how- 

^•fir, no one would ever have said a word against 

^*her of them, if they had been able to pay their 

cfebts; but my uncle would do nothing for them until 

^* "v^as too late, and now he proposes to pay all ex- 

^l^tnng the debts incurred by Virginie, and says that 

wi^ must satisfy her creditors by instalments from her 

J^^^^Xture. Did you ever hear of anything so un- 

'^^sonable? Why, three years' income would not 

P^^ her milliner! Mamma is now with grandpapa 

J>ing to soften his hard heart, and induce him to be 

'*I don't think she will succeed," said Zomdorff, 
^tiietly; "he would rather give the money to your 
^lother Victor." 

Madame de Bellegarde shrugged her shoulders, 
and raised her eyebrows, in the manner that only 
{frenchwomen can accomplish, without making a 
grimace. 

Zomdorff bent towards her and whispered, "Tell 
your sister to apply to Adlerkron — it will not be the 
first time he has helped her out of embarrassments of 
that kind.'' 

"Who told you that?" 

"O, I only referred to her juvenile indiscretions at 
the florists and confectioners. Do you remember how 
we enjoyed his tutor's face of amazement and dismay 
when, the very evening of the day he received his 
pocket-money, not a kreutzer of it was left, and he al- 
together declined explanations?" 
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^^ Rupert was always a dear, generous creatnre,^ 
^d Maidame de Bellegarde, langhing; ^^but we weie 

children then, 70a know that sort of thing woidd 

never do nowl" 

^^ Better now than then,^^ rejoined Zomdoiff, jeitr 
^jigly, '^for he has no longer either uncle or tutor to 
ask impertinent questions." 

"How can you talk such nonsense!^' said MadamA 
de Bellegarde, walking away; but Zomdorff saw tM 
his words had made more impression than she choss 
Melanie to observe, and he followed her, glad of ad: 
opportunity to leave his aunt, who paid no sort of atr 
tention to the few words she still might have heart 
concerning *^ friendship from earliest childhood, in- 
timacy greater than often exists between the neaiflil 
relations." 

She stood in the deepest reverie, until CyiHI^ 
touched her arm and whispered, "What did he say? 
When can he speak to me? Will he give me dis 
papers?" 

"I had not time to ask him — we were inta^ 
rupted." 

"One would really think he employed people ftr 
the purpose," said Cyrilla, impatiently. "Can irt 
not insist on his seeing us some day alone? Thii 
state of suspense is becoming perfectly intolerable to 

me." 

A servant at this moment approached them to say 

that the Countess Zomdorff had become suddenly iDi 

requested her aunt to take her place, and hoped that 

Mademoiselle d'Adlerkron would have the kindness U 

visit her in her room as soon as she was disengaged 

"What ought I to do, Melame? 
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"Go to her bj all means; it wonld be crael to re- 

ise Poor thing, she is totally unconscious of 

le injury she has done you, and is even more to be 
[tied than you are.'* 

In an apartment dimly lighted by a shaded lamp, 
yriUa found the Countess Zomdorff recUning on a 
tfa, and supported by cushions covered with crimson 
aivet. The rich colouring of the furniture around her 
semed to increase the ghastliness of her appearance, 
ad render more appalling the convulsions that still 
xntinued occasionally to distort her features, but of 
hich she seemed quite unconscious. As soon as she 
BTceived Cyrilla, she requested her to come close to 
», and be/an to regret being ill the first evening she 
ad been induced to spend with her. 

Cyrilla begged she would not speak or think of it, 
id hoped she had not suffered much. 

"I don't exactly know Have I been long ill, 

lea?" she said, turning to a tall gaunt woman, who 
;ood beside her. 

''Only a few minutes quite a short faintness." 

"Not so very short either," she rejoined, thought- 
illy, "or you would not have had time to change my 

ress, and O my head I feel as if 

• . . . my brain were turned to stone. — Will 

ou put your hand upon my forehead," she added, 
K>king towards C3ailla; "it will do you no harm, and 
lay do me much good." 

Cyrilla did as she was requested, and as the 

lountess took the other disengaged hand in both hers, 

remarkable tranquillity overspread her features, and 

le leaned back murmuring, as if in explanation. 

My existence almost depends on the emanations from 
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the nerves of others ...... emanations which 

to them are no loss bnt to me great gahi.*' . 

With the selfishness so common in cases of nervooi 
debility, she then half-slumbered, thoughtless, of 
wearying position which she had imposed on C; 
whose slightest effort to move, or release her hi 
instantly produced moans so expressive of uneasinc 
that even the thought was at last abandoned. Aa 
stood there, the cold night air from an open windoil^j 
raising the light folds of her ball-dress, and waving 
long bright ringlets from her face and shoulders, Zon*.] 
dorff rushed into the room: "Why did you not 
for me or Dr. Hurtig?" he said in a low eager vou 
to the person called Yica, and then, without wait 
for an answer, advanced towards Cyrilla, and while 
hastily whispered some words of excuse, she felt 
hands gliding along her arms, and then resting 
hers, as if to detain her. Unconscious of his motivQi|i 
she drew back suddenly, and his wife started up, ez-^ 
claiming, "Don't leave me — pray, don't leave me," 
stretched out her arms towards her, and grasped hsr 
hands so tightly, that it appeared impossible to liberate 
them. 

Cyrilla had not courage to struggle, and the Couih ?, 
tess, after shivering violently for a few moments, sank 
back again, perfectly motionless on her pillows. Grar j 
dually her figure became so death -like, that Cyiilla 1 
turned away her head, and then Zomdorff said quietlyi 
"Why did you not let me put myself 'en rapport* ■ 
with her? I wanted to release you." 

"I did not understand " 

Again he touched her arms, then his wife's foTe-> ; 
head and hands, and immediately the grasp relaxed; 
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nt when Cyrilla endeavoured to more away, with the 
titention of leaving the room, the Countess slowly rose, 
ad it appeared almost as if she were imitating Cyrilla^s 
fcealthy motions, while she followed her in the unsteady 
lanner of a person recovering from faintness. The 
mg black hair hanging in disordered masses over 

«r white dressing-gown the halfclosed eyes and 

liastly hue of her rigid features, combined so exactly 
form what Cyrilla imagined a personification of 
omnambulism, that curiosity overcame the awe inspired 
ij her almost spectral appearance, and she stopped 
ad awaited her approach. 

^^I will not touch you if you dislike it so much," 
he said with a deprecative gesture, probably observing 
hat Cyrilla shrank from her contact; *' could you but 

fvercome your dislike to me you might be the 

aeans of restoring me to health.*' 

^'I have no dislike to you " began Cyrilla. 

"Something nearly allied to it then you retire 

whenever I come near you evade my society on 

Jl occasions, and until this evening have refused all 
ay entreaties to enter this house I" 

"A scene of this kind, Margaret, will scarcely make 
iCademoiselle d'Adlerkron disposed to come again,*' ob- 
lerved Zomdorff, rolling a chair towards his wife as if 
le feared her falling. 

"I am sorry I happened to be ill just this evening," 
the said, sitting down, and catching Cyrilla's dress to 

letain her, — "very sorry I have so longed 

o speak to you alone promise me that you will 

some here to-morrow without Melanie or any one 

irho can be a restraint on us I" 

Cyrilla hesitated. 
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ZomdorfP desired Yica to leave tbem, and fiend aa 
express for Dr. Hnrtig. 

'^Edouard will not allow me to go to you as oftei 
as I wish/' she continued; ''he thinks I might alanK 

yon if I were ill, or or infect yon 

my nervonsness bnt I am sure he is mistaken^' 

Yon are yonng, healthy, and happy yonr tond^' 

yonr very presence, is a renewal of life to me, 
seldom as we have been together, I am ahready q 
convinced you wish me well, and that of all — 
all the people here, you alone are capable of 
a sacrifice to restore me to health!" 

"You are ungrateful, Margaret," said Zomd 
half turning from the open window out of which 
had been gazing; ''our aunt Melanie feels more i 
terest about you than you can possibly expect — 
one else to do." 

"I am ready to acknowledge that she has 
kind and attentive, especially latterly; but her ini 
has been confined to the mode of treatment adopi 
by Dr. Hurtig — she comes to see me mesmerized — *' 
notes all my sleepwaking observations — talks ol 
them afterwards more than is necessary — but — but* 
she loves me not. She thinks I cumber the eartL I 
overheard her saying to Dr. Hurtig this very mommg^ .^ 
when she supposed me sleeping, that it would be i'; 
blessing if I were taken from this world, for she feared' 

" here the Countess opened her eyes with a look/ 

of terror, "feared that our child would In 

an epileptic object an idiot!** 

Zomdorff shaded his eyes with his hand and tumol 
away. ' .- 

"The idea has never left my mind since, *^ shs 
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1, rising, and with a violent effort walking 
him; "never can I forget it, for it has de- 

le of all hope, all happiness « Edonard, 

itterably wretched!" 

la scarcely heard the last words; the moment 
'PP7 woman^s hand had been withdrawn from 
) she had passed into the adjoining room; it 
ante -chamber, in which large folding doors 
lelled with most confusing looking glass, and 
rith curtains like the windows. The first she 
onducted into a gorgeously furnished bedroom, 
id showed her a small winding staircase, and, 
me moment, a third opened, and admitted the 
1, followed by Vica. Not wishing at that mo- 
see Zomdorff again, and desirous of a few 
time to prepare herself for music and gaiety, 
painful scene she had witnessed, she descended 
s, concluding that at their termination she 
nd herself in the servants' apartments. Such 
the case; they brought her into a loflky and 

room, which, as well as the faint light from 
silver lamp burning on a writing-table, would 
r to discern, seemed to be half drawing-room, 
ary. Several beautifully carved bookcases 
to the ceiling; marble tables, with vases and 
3; monstrous globes and luxurious chairs; 
¥^ith maps, new books, and engravings, were 
ly arranged in orderly disorder. The glass 

an adjoining conservatory were open, ad- 
i flood of fragrance, with the refreshing sound 
ishing fountain; and one of the three large 
?«rindows, partly open, permitted a view of a 
ht and ihe starry firmament. 
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That the apartment was much used was evidenit. 
Beside the fireplace, with its two well-heated porcelaia-' 
stoves in the form of pillars, there was die opei^j 
work-table of the Countess — a book, handkerchifl4. 
and gloves, that looked as if the owner had bat ji 
left the room; and of her and all that had occurred] 
within the last short hour, of Zomdorff, the possesso^^ 
of the affluence he had so eagerly coveted, CTrillt] 
now began to think, altogether forgetful of time 
place. While still speculating on what his future coihj 
duct towards herself would be, and how long he woi 
continue to avoid her, she heard a step on the 
and saw him enter the room by the door she had 
open. Unconscious of her presence, he walked to 
open window, folded his arms, and looked upwi 
with a sigh so long and deep, that it almost resembl 
a groan. Much as Cyrilla had desired an oppoi 
of speaking to him, increased, perhaps, by the evicl( 
wish on his part to defer an explanation; well as 
had imagined herself prepared with speech and 
now that the moment of trial had arrived, the woAl 
of reproach, expostulation, and entreaty, so carefaDyj 
prepared, could find no utterance. Ashamed of hir. 
pusillanimity, and knowing how much she shouli; 
regret it afterwards, she compelled herself to approadi. 
him, not with the steady step and condemnatory mien; 
that a woman so innocent and oppressed might haimi 
assumed, but with all her natural gentleness and 
overpowering feeling of timidity. The silence in the 
room was so profound, that even the slight rustling ot 
her dress instantly attracted his attention; he lookr^'^ 
round, and, taken completely by surprise, for a nn 
ment lost all command of himself. It was in vain li 
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led awaj and endeavoured to conceal his emotion; 
'as scarcely inferior to her own, as she faltered a 
words of entreaty, that he would be just and ge- 
»us, and procure her a release from her vows, now 
he could do so without compromising himself or 
anie. 

^* And if I cannot " began Zomdorff. 

''You can, you can Melanie has told me 

t you said." 

"I will no longer endure her interference, Cyrilla; 
interprets my words according to her wishes; ex- 
ts promises from them which were never intended, 
, though with the best intentions possible, con- 
ally misrepresents us to each other I" 

"O no I hope not," cried Cyrilla, eagerly; 

' she told me you repented your injustice to me, 
would endeavour to repair it." 
"She told mtf," rejoined Zomdorff, evasively, "that 
le I imagined I was saving Margarets life, I was 
Lficing yours; that between fever and sorrow your 
th and beauty were wasting away ; and," he added, 
I a forced laugh, "and I believed her, and would 
3 thought no risk too great to save you! Cyrilla 
. . you have returned to Exfort just in time to pre- 
; me from making a fool of myself — just in time 
ave me from throwing away my last chance of 
piness. I have no longer any fears for your health, 

for your happiness either, as long as you 

mue to be the object of universal admiration, and 

idol of your cousin EupertI" 

"Most ungenerous," exclaimed Cyrilla, indignantly; 

d from you, too, who who understand so weUthe 

)ssity of keeping up appearances before the world." 

Ula. L 24 
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"I flatter myself that I too keep np appearances; 
but no one can for a moment imagine me happy! I 
have not even arrived at an affectation of indifference. 
It is nnder the mask of a cold stateliness foreign to 
my nature, that I am obliged to hide the violence of 
my feelings, and endeavour to suppress the onthnnta 
of passion, daily provoked by seeing you bestow looks - 
of confidence and smiles of affection on another whicb. 
are mine by right" 

*^ Reproaches &om you after conduct such 

yours?" cried Cyrilla, almost breathless from amas^ 
ment. "This is too much I" ^^ 

Zomdorff pretended not to hear, and continued: 
"The manner in which you now receive Adlerkron' 
attentions is too remarkable to be passed over in si- 
lence or endured patiently, and I cannot help ^ ' 

"Excuse me. Count Zomdorff," said Cyrilla, mr 
terrupting him; "but you must allow me to remiBd 
you of your last letter to me, in which you acknoir- 
ledge having forfeited all right to control my actionB 
in future." 

"True true I have no right to 1)6 

jealous — I mean to say, no right to complain ." 

"You have none," said Cyrilla; "and I renounce 
my most indisputable right to both, on condition thit j 
you free me from bonds that are a restraint even oa .| 
my thoughts, and have become intolerable to mel" 
She paused for a moment, and then continued, in a 
low melancholy voice: "I have suffered much since wf 
parted at Spa — more, much more, than you seem in 
clined to believe. Count Zomdorff. Your letter causei 

me such agony, that my mother died in the ef 

fort to console me Of my own long illness \ 
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speak ; until very lately I have had little reason 
e in my recovery from it, so joyless, so hope- 
} since been my life." Perceiving that her 
a.d made some impression, she added, beseech- 

0, Edouard, be merciful do not ill use 

3r you have over me put an end to your 

criminal course of life, and even in this world. 
1 be rewarded. Your wife will recover her 
ind you will be able to enjoy, without remorse, 
Ith you so much desired to possess." 
ve you not seen enough this evening, Cyrilla, 
nee you that it has been too dearly bought? 
la of enjoyment without you is beyond the 
)f my imagination now; let me rather hope," 
d, in the subdued fervent manner of former 
'let me rather hope that your affection has 
i (I confess unpardonably severe) test to which 
ed to put it." 

im no Griselda," said Cyrilla, in a scarcely 
voice. 

a are angry, jealous, and wish to punish me. 
luffered enough already, if you knew but all." 
lo not wish you to suffer, quite the contrary; 
cpect you to save me from a continuation of 
ent state of bondage. Can you imagine any 
I more painful for a woman than mine? and, 
le circumstances, is it not unheard of cruelty 
$iring a continuation of — of the tie that still 
?"■ 

d yet — I do desire it — you are mine, Cy- 
mine — and I never will resign you — If I 
> it." 

en you will drive me to extremities," she triedi 

24* 
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tears starting to her eyes at the disappointment of aK 1 
her hopes. Yon force me to demand the certificateii 
papers; in short, whatever is necessarj to enable me 
to procure legal redress, and save me from such un- 
exampled tyranny/* 

*^You shall have them — and my advice also, if 
you wish it" 

''Your advice!" 

"Yes, and assistance too. Nothing can now haj 
more desirable, more gratifying to me, than being; 
compelled by you to resume rights which will so fully 
compensate for all that I may lose. Consideration fol^' 
Margaret can have no weight with you — why shoi ' *' 
it? Assert your just claims, and believe that, 
what will ensue — you are dearer to me than all thiiJ 
world can offer; and I am ready to brave disgrace, im^j 
prisonment, death itself, rather than resign you " :\ 

"Send Melanie to me/' said Cyrilla faintly, as she 
turned away from him; "I wish to go home.*' 

Zorndorff instantly lefk the room. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

"A MOST unfortunate affair altogether," said Mfr ' . 
lanie the next day, after she and Cyrilla had talked ' 
over the events of the preceding evening; "most un* }i 
fortunate, and threatening, as you say, prolonged an- - 
xiety and unhappiness to us both: but you must allow 'j^ 
that, like everything in which Edouard is concernedi ' 
it has its interesting side too — there is something in- 
expressibly romantic in your present position." 

"Oh, Melanie, spare me all such remarks in Ah 
ture; I have none of the qualities necessary for a he-. 

i 
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oine, and completely oversee the romance, while 
deling so keenly the wretchedness of my situation." 

^*But surely, Cyrilla, it must have been gratifying 
) you to find Edouard^s love unchanged, to hear him 
%j that he would resign everything, would dare any- 
tiing for you!" 

"On the contrary, Melanie, I felt as if guilty of an 
npropriety when listening to him." 

"Impropriety!" 

"Such it appeared to me, when I remembered that 
e was the openly acknowledged husband ef another 
roman; and how could I forget it, after all I had seen 
nd heard but one short half-hour before?" 

"But you seem quite to forget that he is your hus- 
and and not hers." 

"I wish I could — or rather, I wish it were not 
>. The more I think on this distressing subject, and 
; is now never out of my thoughts, the more con- 
inced I am that there is but one person who could 
ut an end to our difficulties." 

"You mean Wilhelm?" 

"Yes; I feel certain the President would at once 

jll us how we should act. Regard for Edouard — 

)r his own family, would ensure his secrecy, and if 

divorce be obtainable without publicity, he cauld 

lanage it" 

"I will no longer endeavour to dissuade you," said 
[elanie, with a sigh of resignation; "my confidence 
1 Edouard was the means of bringing you into this 
nrait, your confidence in Wilhelm will place me in a 
ill greater: but I shall consider it a sort of retribu- 
[on; and as I cannot summon courage to await the 
xplosion of his wrath, you must at least defer your 
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communication until I have made arrangements for 
retiring to some quiet place, where together we caa 
hide our sorrows from the world, and hope for the J 
changes that time maj bring us." 

^^No, Helanie, no — if you are convinced that iha 
President would be so very unreasonably angry wiA, 
you, I must endeavour never even to think of coih: 
suiting him again." 

"Heaven knows I meant well," said Melanifl^ 
earnestly. "I thought I was securing you a life of j 
happiness that falls to the lot of few — and even nov,. 
disappointed and deceived as we have been by Edouaid,^j 
I cannot help admiring and thinking him superior 
all other men. He seems bom to command, fitted iflj 
every way to adorn a high station; and then his 
duct to his wife is absolutely sublime 1" 

"To which of them?" asked Cyrilla, bitterly, wl 
large tears gathered in her eyes. 

Melanie, somewhat staggered in her romantib^ 
speech by this question, paused before she answered, 
"I meant that wretched, unhealthy woman, whoM Jj 
death would be a blessing to herself and all connectel ^ 
with her." 

"God alone knows whether or not her death be 
desirable," said Cyrilla; "for my part, I wish her health, 
long life, and every happiness this world can bestow" 

"How angelic"! exclaimed Melanie. 

"0 no, no," cried Cyrilla, hastily, "you must not 
misunderstand me; my wish is selfish, for her hap- -^ 
piness is henceforward inseparable from mine. CSui j 
you not perceive that though no sense of crime, no ;| 
commiseration for me, no entreaties or threats, have ;ii 
hitherto been able to induce Edouard to release me, « 
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er restoration to health must at last convince him of 

lie necessity of doing so? I believe, dear Melanie, 

ought to tell you that — in that case — . I — I — 

Ave promised Eupert *^ she stopped, embarrassed. 

"What?" said Melanie, looking suddenly towards 
/yrilla, whose intense blush made her half-uttered 
entence almost instantly intelligible to her; "0, I un- 
erstand it all now," she continued slowly, "affection 
.0 longer pleads for Edouard — you have ceased to 
are for him." 

"Long, long ago I" answered Cyrilla. 

"Can such things be I" exclaimed Melanie, clasping 
er hands and looking upwards. "0, why was not. 
ly fate yours, and yours mine, Cyrilla!" she added, 
baking her head half sorrowfully, half reproachfully. 
Ton have never loved." 

"It seems to me," said Cyrilla, "that every one 
as their own individual and peculiar idea of the 
leaning of the word love — yours is beyond my com- 
rehension." 

"And yet I thought you understood it so well!" 

"I am afraid," said Cyrilla, blushing still more 
eeply than before,' the colour darting up to her tem- 
les, and spreading over her neck, — "I am afraid I 
lust confess that admiration for Edouard's singularly 
eautiful face and graceful figure made me give him 
redit for all the good qualities you said he possessed." 

"I said but the truth: better judges than I am have 
edared his intellect to be of the first order. He has 
nred — sinned, if you will — but oh, Cyrilla, he 
ives you still." 

"I believe he does," she answered, with a look of 
aequivocal contempt; "that is, according to his ego- 
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tistical ideas, which make him altogether regardless of 
the pain he inflicts. He seems to think the word love 
an excase for every description of tyrannj, anduseir 
it to justify his prolonging my hondage, and mairiog 
all my prospects of happiness! In three months frookj 
the time I left Salzburg, Eupert will require a partial; 
explanation; in six months I must give him up ftv] 
ever, or tell him all." 

^*A duel will be the inevitable consequence," bA\ 
Melanie. 

"Rupert is no duellist. He disapproves of 
custom £rom religious motives.^* 

"Of that I have no doubt; but you place too mi 
reliance on his principles if you think him capable 
refusing a challenge, when sent to him after an an[ 
dispute with Edouard, who has no scruples, and wo! 
have no fear but that of losing you.** 

"He has lost me," cried Cyrilla, vehemently, "h 
me for ever! Were his unfortunate wife, on wh( 
death he has speculated so openly, even now in 
grave, nothing would induce me to live with him!" 

"There is something which would compel you, 
fear." 

"What?" 

"The marriage laws." 

"Oh, Melanie, do not say so are you 8iii%| 

quite sure, of this?" 

"I have reason to be so," answered Melanie, "foi^j 
I learned it practically. A very few days after mfi 
marriage — in fact, the first opportunity that offeieij! 

— I fled from Wilhelm returned to irf"'* 

father, threw myself at his feet, and entreated of bb 
to take me back again. I told him I was desmchan 
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of marriage, wretched, desperate, and made the wild- 
est vows never to displease him or my stepmother 
again; but it was in vain I wept and implored. 
Thoagh tears of commiseration stood in his eyes, he 
assured me that he could not do as I desired — that 
no repining or repugnance on my part would he of 
any avail — that I henceforward belonged to my 
husband, and must return to him if he claimed me. 
Wilhelm, informed of my place of refuge by a letter 
which I had left on my toilet, came for me himself, 
and without vouchsafing any expostulations, or de- 
manding any explanations, placed my arm within his, 
and led me to the carriage. I did not for some time 
observe that we had post-horses — did not know that 
we were leaving my father*s neighbourhood altogether 

when J discovered but this can scarcely 

interest you now " 

**It does deeply The President was 

of course, very angry?" 

^'Not at all he tried to look grave, but I 

saw that he had a strong inclination to laugh. I had 
acted like a child, and as such he treated me for some 
€ime after. I only mention this to prove to you that 
if Edouard " 

*'I understand," said Cyrilla; *'but I have the 
letter in which he promises not to claim any right to 
control me." 

*'Then perhaps he will not; but let me again ad- 
vise you not to irritate him." 

"You are right," said Cyrilla, musingly; "and as 
he is jealous of Rupert, I must avoid in future annoy- 
ing him in that way at least. Besides, I threatened 
when it would have been wiser to have entreated." 
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^'Tliat was a great mistake,'* said Melanie. 
woman's force lies altogether in entreaty, for the 
have assigned us a so very subordinate social pofl 
that in most cases our threats resemble the rayioi 
angry children." 

** Circumstances have unfortunately made mil 
but little more importance," answered Cyrilla; "• 
suppose it will now be better for me to wait patii 
a few weeks longer, and then, under the plea o 
manding those odious papers, and asking his ad 
I can once more see him alone, and make a. 
effort to discover a spark of humanity under th^ 
crust of pride and selfishness that I formerly su]^ 
to be dignity and firmness of character." 

At this moment Madame de Bellegarde aiM 
sister were announced, and a scene of light kiBM 
fugitive embraces, intermixed with careless inqi 
about health and sleep, ensued. Madame de 1 
garde whispered to Cyrilla: "I suppose, dear, 
Zomdorff frightened you last night, you went hoi 
very early. Now, take my advice, and don't le 
fasten upon you in her vampire way, to inhale 
imponderable emanations, as Melanie says.... 
one can stand that but the mass of sinew and 
called Vica. I hope, Melanie, you will not hu 
your niece in this fancy that she has taken foi 
rilla. I perceived the whim the very first time 
met, but had no idea it would last so long." 

Melanie was listening to Julie de Lindes 
account of the arrival of her brother, which had 1 
place while they had been at the Zorndorfis the > 
ing before. "You will be delighted with Victor,' 
continued; "he is so animated, so thoroughly Fi 
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— quite new to us too, for you know he was ten 
years with mamma's father at Amboise, and for the 
last fiye or six has been studying cameralia^ I think he 
calls it I suppose you know what that means — I 
donV 

'^^It is the finance department. Edouard studied 
cameralia, and is Kammer-assessor." 

"Exactly; and Victor has got a letter of introduc- 
tion to him and to the President/' 

"That was scarcely necessary," observed Melanie, 
smiling. 

"O, it is a letter of particular recommendation to 
the President, as he wishes to be appointed to some 
situation here,, where he has so many relations, and 
will soon have so many friends, and I have been so 
anxious to arrange a little pic-nic to Freilands that he 
may be introduced to you all at once! The weather 
is so fine that we could arrange everything k TAnglaise, 
and " 

"That is," cried Madame de Bellegarde, "she 
wants to dine on the grass somewhere in the park, and 
liave earwigs and ants crawling over the table-cloth. 
I think it would be better to ask Rupert to invite us 
to dine with him. We should then have a good 
dinner, good wine, and ices, which would put Belle- 
garde and everybody into good humour, and save our 
servants a lot of trouble!" 

"But," persisted Julie," "we want to be quite en 
petit comte\ and Rupert cannot be made to understand 
that sort of thing. He will invite at least half-a-dozen 
of the of&cers of his regiment; and of what use are 
they excepting when people intend to dance?" 

"Well, perhaps we may want them exactly for 
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that purpose. Tou know Victor intends to teach us a 
new Polish dance." 

"Another reason, Adrienne, for wishing to be entre 

nous. I don't mind having M. de Klemmhein — - he ; 

quite belongs to us, and happens to be a friend of ^ 

Victor's; but Captain Stauffen and Major Amheim aie ] 

my aversion. Now, this dance I am quite determined ] 

to keep for ourselves; and only imagine, Cyrilla, how j 

nice! We must have little bells fastened on the heeb \ 

of our shoes, and all the men must wear spurs! Th6;:j 

very idea of an exclusive dance is so exquisite that 

you may imagine what a treasure Victor will prove to us!" 

"Well, but about our pic-nic," said Madame " 

Bellegarde, impatiently; "as Julie will not allow 

to apply to Rupert, I think, to prevent confusion, 

will be better for me to manage the whole affair; 

Melanie must invite my father-in-law, and half-a-do 

other elderly bores, to dine with the President, — thc^ 

axe better out of the way, you know." .i 

"But," cried Julie, "what can we do with their 

wives who, dull at all times, are doubly dull when 

obliged to speak French? We only want their sonsi 

j^d a few of their daughters." 

"Stay " cried Madame de Bellegarde, "a suddei 

d most' charming idea has just occurred to me — 

T^t us all dine quietly at home, as if ^e were think- 

' of nothing at all, but directly after propo« 

T^ . out, just at the time when stupid people fe«! 

driving ^_'^^^^-jjg pleasanter than an evening drive 

^^^.^•^\pa bv a gay supper. Eupert can take charg( 
terminateu j^ .^^^^ ^.^^ ^.^ ^^^^ require no chapc 

of Julie ^^^^ ^^^^ plg^^j^g ij^ lier char-k-banc fo 

ron — J».e ^^ .^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^;^ _ j ^^^ j 

those we cnouD 
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Ihe same. There will be music and moonlight, and 
whether we return before or after midnight is of very 
little importance.*' 

**The plan is feasible," said Melanie, *Hhe weather 
beautiful, and Rupert will be enchanted. He has been 
endeavouring to persuade us to go to Freilands the 
last week, but Wilhelm expects a return of the cold 
weather, and will not yet belieye in spring." 

"And now," said Madame de Bellegarde, "I must 
go to the ZomdorfPs to let them know our change of plan." 

"Was Margaret well enough to have consented to 
Join you I* 

"She is quite well again — that is, as well as she 
ever acknowledges herself to be. Count Zorndorff 
seemed to wish her to remain at home; but as he 
Ikccepted the invitation for himself, she did not hesitate 
a moment, and only requested we would excuse her 
not remaining out of doors during the sunset, as the 
last rays of light produced a degree of torpor and chill 
that she found it impossible to overcome." 

"Poor thing!" said Melanie. "I wish I could 
ascertain exactly how much is real, how much the 
effect of imagination, in all this. Yesterday morning, 
after she had been mesmerized as usual, and when I 
supposed her in a state of sleepwaking, I made a 
remark to Dr. Hurtig which Cyrilla tells me she over- 
heard; now, as I was not ^en rapport' with her, she 
ought not to have heard me at all ; so it is evident that 
more * passes' are necessary than he generally uses." 

"O, Melanie, could you not persuade her to allow 
herself to be mesmerized at Freilands this evening?" 

"Perhaps I could, but Edouard would not consent, 
— he says he will not have her tormented." 
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"But I thought somnambulists quite enjoyed bemg 
pinched and pulled, and having people standing on 
their legs, and twisting their arms!" 

"It is supposed they do not suffer from any of the 
experiments tried on them, as they always feel qmteiH 
refreshed on waking; but with Margaret, you see — f 
mesmerism — is a sort of last remedy — the onli 
chance left of curing her of a disease which dates it 
commencement from earliest infancy." 

"Good gracious! I thought her complaint 
merely what is called 'nerves,' though I have oi 
suspected there was something the matter with 
brain too, she is occasionally so very queer, and sa] 
such odd things." 

"I am sure I should not be surprised if it were so,^ 
said Melanie with a sigh; "a constant repetition 
attacks, such as she is subject to, must in the end hai 
a fatal influence on the mind, and ~" here she stoppel] 
suddenly; Zorndorff was standing at the door of 
uncle's study, and looking at her reproachfully. It wii^ 
the first time he had appeared there since his marriagei' 
and his former habit of using the communication bo-'^ 
tween the rooms had been forgotten. Cyrilla looked up J 
for a moment, and then continued to work with as vsf'^ 
concerned an air as she could assume; and while she^ 
pondered on the different motives which might haye: 
induced him to- change his plan of avoidance, and' 
enter a room where it was so probable he would have 
found her with Melanie alone, Julie advanced towards ' 
him exclaiming: "How often it happens that when one 
speaks or thinks of people they suddenly appear!" 

"I thought you were talking of Margaret," said 
Zorndorff, 
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ienne and Melanie I daresay were, but I have 
ing Cyrilla what an attentive devoted husband 

lemoiselle d'Adlerkron would most probably 
Jerred some other subject of conversation." 
baps so," said Julie, looking from one to the 
h more meaning than was agreeable to either; 
jntion seemed rather . divided between what I 
Dg and what she overheard about mesmerism^ 
ect new to her, but one of which I have heard 

during the last year, that I detest the word 
onnected with it, — besides, you know I am 
iever." 

3ed! To what extent?" 
- a — you see I think those foolish movements 

hands called ^ passes^ really too ridiculous; 

the idea that people can walk about and talk, 
7 nothing of it afterwards, is so very absurd." 
le people walk and many people talk in their 

sleep, and are unconscious of it afterwards," 
idorff, quietly. 
; but these mesmerized people do and "say such 

commonplace things, that one cannot help 
g imposture, — for my part, I must have more 
At present, the whole thing is so completely 
[ly comprehension, that I cannot and will not 
1 it." 
^ said Melanie, advancing towards them, *^so, 

is beyond your comprehension is unworthy 
or a delusion. I should really like to know 
L and Adrienne do believe." 
thing you please excepting somnambulism." 
. believe in your own existence, perhaps?" 
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"Most certainly; I slionld be a fool to doubt it, — 
but then, I Unow myself." 

"Indeed! Physically and psychologically?" 

**I don^t quite understand either of those words,"'^ 
said Julie, laughing, ^^but I can feel myself, and thi 
fore I know that I am." 

"A most feminine argument," observed the 
dent, who had stopped at the door to listen; "Carterit 
was less disposed to materialism when he began his pi 
losophy with the celebrated words *Cogito, ergo sum.'' 

^^0, I know nothing about either Latin or phil^ 
sophy," cried Julie, "and the question Melanie ask< 
is much too difficult for me. Choose something coi 
and more easily understood." 

"And what is easily understood? What do we' 
fact understand?" said Melanie thoughtfully. "Let 
take the commonest insect, a blade of grass, a 
of wheat. What is the sum of our knowledge?" 

"Take the grain of wheat and try," said Julie. 

"Be it so. You place it in the ground and it gro^ 
and becomes an ear." 

"Yes." 

"A grain of wheat was found in the encasemenii-^ 
of a mummy in Egypt, supposed to have been th( 
two thousand years; it was sent to England, sown, and] 
it grew. Can you believe that?" 

"It is surprising, but I can believe it" 

"Yet you do not know why it grew." 

"I suppose the germ was uninjured." 

"And what is the germ?" 

"Fm sure I don't know," said Julie, impatiently. 

"Nor I either," said Melanie; "but, like you, I be 
lieve that the grain of wheat did grow, and that othe 
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. grains will grow. I see myself surrounded by things 

which I am compelled to believe, without understanding 

why such things are so; and I hare therefore no difficulty 

in placing mesmeric somnambulism among the rest/* 

^* Perhaps if you would take the trouble to make a 

jl^ convert of me," began Julie, "if you would clearly ex- 

l' plain to me what somnambulism really is ** 

•y^ "Impossible," said Melanie; "have I not confessed 
'. that it is one of the millions of things beyond my com- 
i^' prehension; but that does not prevent me from believing 
1^ that it may be a peculiar condition of man, and that 
^' there may be imponderous and invisible emanations 
[■ -from our bodies, that later discoveries may make useful 
f^ io our fellow -creatures; but, at all events, mesmeric 
^{ phenomena can never cease to interest me, as they tend 
p. to prove that we may enjoy the exercise of all our 
. faculties, yet retain no recollection of having done so 
; — and the continuity of thought once satisfactorily 
established, all doubts and difficulties concerning sleep 
I and dreams are at an end!" 

•• "What doubts and difficulties do you mean? I know 

. nothing about them — I like sleeping, and I detest 
i .dreaming, and I believe most people think as I do." 

"Edouard," said the President, walking into his 
study, "with respect to the revenues of the crown lands/ 

Sennheim and Streck, as I was observing " 

"You will find the report on your table," answered 
Zomdorff, to whom Madame de Bellegarde turned as 
she was about to leave the room, and observed: — 

"I am going to your house now, to tell Margaret 
that our pic-nic dinner is to be changed into a supper, 
and so late, that she will have little to fear from the 
beams of the setting sun." 

CyrUla. L 25 
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"Melanie,^* said Zorndoi^, approaching his aunt 
the door closed on Madame de Bellegarde, ^^you 
about to betray the secret of my domestic wretched] 
to that thoughtless woman just as I entered the 
How can you forget that ciu'iosity, not interest 
Margaret, prompts all her questions?" 

Melanie threw herself into a chair with a look 
annoyance; she had given him an opportunity of 
unreasonably upbraiding her, precisely at the morm 
she was preparing to overwhelm him with well rrn 
reproaches for his tyranny to Cyril la. She did 
speak, and he pursued the subject no further, bi 
coming close to her, said almost in a whisper, "] 
garet was very ill and restless last night; one coi 
almost fancy that the threatening danger caused 
an uneasiness similar to that said to be produced 
a drawn dagger held over a sleeper." 

"What danger?" 

"Has not Cyrilla told you that she intends tol^ 
acknowledge our marriage? "Will not the discovery of 
claim, which I shall not for a moment think of disputingi; 
put a sudden end to Margaret's life?" 

"You wilfully misunderstand Cyrilla," cried Melaniei^ 
quickly; "Margaret's life is in no danger whatever, if-- 
you will, in this instance at least, act honourably, as 
you said you could and would do." 

"Cyrilla was not here — I overrated my strength 
when I so spoke — the sacrifice is beyond my power, 
Melanie — no sense of guilt can enable me to resign 
her, no feeling of honour stifle a love like mine." 

"Love!" exclaimed Melanie, indignantly; "do not 
profane the word by so using it, or flatter yourseU 
that under such constraint Cyrilla will preserve a 
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particle of regard for you. In your rougb grasp love 
dies, and ambition and selfishness stride over the 
mangled remains!" 

A smile of derision seemed to hover over Zorn- 
dorfiTs lips as the President called out, ''What are you 
talking about there? has any one been murdered?'' 

"Only metaphorically," answered ZorndorflP. 

Cyrilla, perceiving that he was about to leave 
them, looked up anxiously; her face was very pale, 
and her lips trembled as she faltered, *'So then I have 
nothing more to hope from you." 

"Everything," he replied, "if you will speak to me 
yourself in future, and cease these messages, which 
only lead to disagreeable misunderstandings. It is well 
known that interference between — people connected 
as we are, is always a thankless office. Forgive me, 
Melanie, but henceforward Cyrilla must confer with me 
alone, and — less angrily I hope." 

^'Edouard," cried the President, a little impatiently, 
"if you will come here for a moment, I think we may 
put the Sennheim and Streck papers aside until the 
middle of August." 

Zomdorff, probably rejoicing in the interruption, 
immediately joined his uncle, and was soon altogether 
immersed in business. 

After a pause of some minutes, Cyrilla approached 
her sister and whispered, "Melanie, do you think he 
could if he would f^' 

'♦Undoubtedly." 

"And among your extensive acquaintance is there 
no one to whom you could apply for advice?" 

Melanie shook her head. 

"Not one you could trust with our secret?" 

25* 
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'*Not one. I am afraid, dearest, that yon must let 
the matter rest for the present, and resign yourself to 
what is inevitable." 

*'That is hard, very hard — woitr," murmured CyriUa. 

"The trial is severe," said Melanie, "but it is of J 
no vulgar or common-place description. Situated as 
you are, I could have felt a sort of excitement in .< 
anxieties so calculated to engross the imagination, and '| 
render even the common occurrences of life drama- 
tically interesting! But then how differently I should 
have acted," she continued, with great self-complacence; 
"no thought of marriage with another would ever have \ 
entered my mind — conscious of my power over '^ 
Edouard, I should have overwhelmed him with my -j 
magnanimity; no reproach should have passed my 
lips; great in my strength of mind, I should have j 
sought and consoled his frail suffering wife, should 
have talked and reasoned with him as I had ever 
done; with -all the calm dignity of friendship, I 
should have shown him that the woman whose con- 
fidence he had betrayed was worthy of a better fate. 
Seldom, and in but fleeting moments, should he have 
been allowed to see the grief that was gnawing at 
my heart — like the Spartan boy, I should have 
hugged " 

"Dear Melanie," cried Cyrilla, half laughing, 
though her eyes were full of tears, "it is quite evident 
that your magnanimity exceeds mine, but I scarcely 
expected to hear you speak in this way again, after 
seeing you so evidently angry with him as you were 
but a short time ago." 

"Your anxious face and his haughty composure 
irritated me, I believe, but it was for the last time; 
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he has unreservedly declined my interference, and my 
office of mediatrix is now at an end/' 

"Then," said Cyrilla, "I have no friend left but 
Kupert, and fears for his safety must ever prevent my 
asking his assistance. Nothing remains for me to do 
bnt, when once assured of the fallacy of my last hope, 
to give him up for ever, and endeavour, as you say, 
to resign myself to what is inevitable." 

"And," said Melanie, "in the meantime try as much 
as possible to keep up your spirits and be like yourself. 
Adrienne and Julie have observed that you are not so 
gay as you used to be, and asked if you had not been 
greatly disappointed at Edouard's marriage. You must 
make an exertion to prevent them from pitying you. 
I wish Eupert would call here, that we might tell him 
to come for you and Julie this evening. I'm .sure I do 
not know where he is to be found just now." 

"At Freilands, most probably," suggested Cyrilla; 
"he' said something about expecting people to dine 
with him there." 

"Why did you not say so when Adrienne was here? 
That alone would have been sufficient to make her 
postpone her supper." 

"Quite unnecessary," said Cyrilla. "You have only 
to let Rupert know we want him, and he will manage 
to break up his party early enough to come here; if not, 
he can send for us, which will do just as well." 

"I don't like to ask Wilhelm for Ma horses," said 
Melanie, walking towards her writing table; "he would 
require a long explanatioti ; and as to proposing his 
joining us, that is out of the question, as Adrienne 
says he is such a restraint upon me that she will not 
have him. It is a great mistake men making them- 
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selyes feared by their own family; what they gain in 
respect they lose in a£Fection! I shall be obliged to 
tell him that we intend to drive ont and spend tbej 
evening with the Bellegardes." 

"Do you not think/' said Cyrilla, ''that by 
great effort of courage yon could shake off your fei^l 
and be perfectly candid with the President in ful 
In your place I should at least make the trial, 
not say that you are going to Freilands with Adriennftl 
Is it worth prevaricating for such a trifle?*' 

'^Perhaps not; but it is also not worth q\ 
about." 

"You fear he would object?" 

"Not exactly — but he would say something — a 
I don't exactly know what — something calculated 
lessen or destroy our pleasure." 

"I think you are mistaken; and as no better 
portunity is likely to occur to make the trial I have 
often urged, suppose you tell him our plans after dh 
to-day; it will be better than that some chance t^] 
ference should betray all a few days hence, as has w^ 
often happened, giving him real cause for anger in tha; 
discovery of having been deceived." 

"You do not understand him, Cyrilla. I never 
consulted him about anything, never asked his opinion^ 
without encountering opposition or sneers. On tha 
contrary, when I have occasionally done things that 
might have provoked such a man, he seemed to think '\ 
it a waste of words to talk over what was past and i 
could not be changed." .i 

"We shall never think alike on these subjects," re- 
joined Cyrilla. "I consider perfect confidence necea* '!j 
sary to happiness; and my mother always said •" i 

''i 
I 
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"I am Sony," said Melanie,' with some bitterness, 
**very sorry to be obliged so often to enlighten you 
about your mother, Cyrilla. She certainly bestowed 
her confidence, or rather issued her commands, without 
resenre. My father was more in my position, with this 
difference, that a ''fait accompli' did not exempt him 
firom reprimands " 

"Which," interposed Cyrilla, "his thoughtlessness 
not unfrequently deserved." 

"Perhaps so. That he was careless in pecuniary 
matters is true; but his generosity was so unbounded 
that one could only regret his not having illimitable 
command of money. ' Never did my mother wish for 
anything that he did not procure it — for those he 
loved nothing could be too costly!" 

"A/y mother's lot was a more common one," said 
Cyrilla, "her wishes were not exp]:essed, because she 
knew they could not prudently be gratified." 

"That was her rational way of showing her re- 
gard," said Melanie, "and was quite characteristic; 
she gained in consequence his esteem and respect in 
an extraordinary degree, and that was all she ambi- 
tioned. Perhaps, after all, she was right. Women 
easily satisfied are not likely to meet with disappoint- 
ment, and are never so cruelly deceived in their ex- 
pectations as I have been." 

"Then your expectations were unreasonable," cried 
Cyrilla, warmly; "for I have lately discovered that 
there are few men who admire and like their wives 
more than the President does you." 

"Admire I like! according, to his ideas, perhaps, 
but not mine." 
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*^I think you We ungrateful ^ and misunderstand 
him sometimes/' began Cyrilla. 

"Ungrateful! Ought I, perhaps, to feel gratitude- 
for his unmerciful criticism of my poems? his never-' 
ceasing ridicule of my endeavours to wreath my brow wi< 
laurel, and raise my head above the waters of Lethe?** • 

"No; but his advice is worth attending to; for ixm 
stance, when he said yesterday that he thought a joi 
ney through the south of Germany could be bette|| 
described in prose than verse, you were unreasonabl;] 
offended." 

"Because he only said so to mortify me. Had 
intended to describe Berlin, Konigsberg, Erfurt, 
Exfort, he might have been right; but can any subj< 
be more adapted to every description of poetry tl 
the south, with its mountains and lakes, legends 
gnomes, dwarfs and spirits, alpine horns and wilj 
huntsmen?" 

"It was the description of your dinner to which he; 
objected — the trout, turkey, fiery Hungarian wine^-' 
and " 

"Well," cried Melanie, "and have no poets ever 
described a banquet? Did not Homer himself " 

Visiters were announced, and spared Cyrilla the! * 
defence of Homer. Melanie went to receive them in •' 
another and much more splendid apartment. It was^-: 
one of the prerogatives of her high position in Exfort 
to have one day each week on which she held a sort 
of diminutive court, receiving with equal dignity and 
condescension the wives of the various assessors, 
counsellors, and directors, of whom her husband waii 
the chief, and also of the officers whose families wished 
to be on her visiting list, and desired to be invited to 
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her house. Like all great people, she complained 
much of the toils incumbent on her station; but the 
individuals who had attempted to relieve her of part 
of the burden by absenting themselves, were made to 
feel in no slight degree, not only her displeasure, but 
that of the President also! Yet he was a man of gravity 
and wisdom, who professed to despise the absurdities 
of etiquette; andMelanie not unfrequcntly soared in idea 
BO far beyond this world, as to view the inhabitants as 
ants, and find all their pursuits as apparently futile! 
Such are the inconsistencies that meet the observer on 
all occasions, and in all ranks of society. 

A few hours afterwards the President entered the 
drawing-room, rubbing his hands in the satisfied 
manner of a man who considers that those members 
of his body have been sufficiently diligent to de^serve a 
little recreation. "I rather enjoy the idea of a musical 
evening," he began; "we shall be alone, I believe, and 
Cyrilla has promised " 

"The weather is so fine," saidMelanie, "that we in- 
tend to drive out after dinner; and the Bellegardes have 
asked us to spend the rest of the evening with them." 

"That is," said Cyrilla, "they have proposed our 
driving to Freilands, where they intend to give a supper." 

"So! there will be wild doings there this evening — - 
dancing,, of course." 

"Very little," said Melanie; "we intend to walk 
throngh the grounds and gardens, to ascertain how far 
the spring is advanced." 

"And the flirtations also," said the President, dryly; 
"how many score of officers do you expect?" 

"I am not aware of any being invited, excepting 
Eupert." 



''Klemmhein will be there qnite as certainly as } 
Eupert, I can tell you. You ^ow as well as I do *} 
that he must be in attendance 'to walk through the 2^ 
grounds and gardens' with Madame de Bellegarde. * 
Whjr i^ she by any chance should happen to forget- 
him, her husband, with that admirable gallantry pe- 
culiar to his nation, would himself invite him!*' 

"I did not think you would condescend to repeat; 
such gossip." 

"/» it gossip? I flattered myself you would imir. 
gine me capable of making the remark from persoiial) 
observation. It is quite as evident as that Julie in* 
tends to marry Edouard if his wife should die, as all 
Lindesmars predict she will do a few months hence." 

"Julie and Edouard!" exclaimed Melanie; '^that. 
would be too ridiculous. On that subject I can assure y 
that you are mistaken ; he would never think of her.** 

'^I did not say he would; I said she thought of hinii 
as she does of any and every one who is eligible." 

"You must have a very bad opinion of her," said '} 
Cyrilla, "if you suppose her capable of endeavouring | 

to attract the attention or gain the affection of a •: 

married man." '^ 

"A very exalted opinion of her I certainly have -J 
not, or of any of her family, or indeed of any of those v 
French people who followed Jdrome Buonaparte into '"!: 
our country, and have remained here to engraft their i 
licentious liveliness on our society, and imperceptibly ; 
corrupt all around them by their example." j 

"I always imagined you liked the Bellegardes," i 
said Melanie. "You have never made the slightest 3 
objection to their being invited to our house." 

"Nor shall I now; they are a necessary evil here 
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—-unavoidable, amusing, worthless people, who flatter 
through life without a thought beyond it" 

"Thej are not worse than other people in their rank 
of life,*' interposed Melanie, with some irritability. 

^'I think they are,'* said the President; "because 
they are almost totally uneducated, and want of educa- 
tion is more dangerous in their rank than in any other/' 

"Dangerous?'* repeated Melanie, inquiringly. 

"Yes; for the female portion of the higher classes 
of society are, from want of employment, more led 
into temptation of levity of conduct than the middle 
and lower classes; their principal pursuit, pleasure or 
amnsement, naturally induces them to seek the com- 
pany of those similarly situated. No steadying duties 
of everyday recurrence bind them to their families; 
tutors, governesses, housekeepers, and servants, supply 
their places. Generally endowed with sensitive feel- 
ings, quick perceptions, and not unfrequently a con- 
siderable portion of intellect, occupation of some kind 
or other becomes absolutely necessary. What use the 
Bellegardes and Lindesmars make of their best feelings 
and fair proportion of intelligence, I leave you to 
judge." 

"I will not condemn them," said Melanie, smiling; 
"for in doing so, I should condemn myself — our mode 
of life is similar." 

"Not quite," said the President; "though you de- 
TOte more time than is necessary to sleep and your 
toilet, you find some hours every day for the improve- 
ment of your mind, and make an occasional effort to 
be of use to your fellow-creatures, when it does not 
cost what you consider too much time and trouble; 
1, our house has not yet become the place of 
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rendezvous for tlie idle and wortUess, and I shall take] 
care that the Bellegardes do not make it such. I hav( 
therefore ho objection to see them here, no objection 
that 70a should go to them, excepting when they are 
what tJiey call eti petit comite^ which means, in free 
translation,' 'at little devilry.' I ought not to have 
been told anything about this supper, to which I am 
of course not invited, as I should be considered a 
restraint and a bore; but I could tell you exactly who 
will be th^, and what they will do and say." 

"Perhaps, Melanie," said Cyrilla, "it would be 
better if we sent an excuse; we can go to Freilands 
whenever we like, you know." 

"It will be very rude, after having agreed to all 
Adrienne^s arrangements." 

"I hope you will go," said the President, taking 
up a newspaper; "in fact I wish it, as I do not choose 
to be called a spoilsport or tyrant, though I dare say 
in that worshipful society I have already obtained both 
denominations." 

Melanie walked towards Cyrilla, and pretended to 
play with her ringlets, as she bent over her, and whis- 
pered: "I hope you are satisfied now, and that you 
enjoy the idea of the supper, without reserve?" 

"Not at all ; I should greatly prefer staying at home." 

"If you do, he will be dissatisfied also. You will 
go, but with a greatly diminished sense of enjoyment. 
What have you gained?" 

"The consciousness of having avoided an unneces- 
sary concealment," answered Cyrilla, calmly. 

END OF VOLtTME I. 
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